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THE UNREST IN INDIA—ITS MEANING 


In talking of the unrest in India we are apt to forget the new conditions 
which have arisen there within the last twenty-five years and which 
have effected a great change in the sentiments of large bodies of 
people and considerably altered the complexion of even ordinary 
affairs. The facility of travel, facility in the interchange of thought 
through the medium of a common language among those who have 
passed through the mill of the Government schools, to whatever part 
of the country they might belong ; the disappearance to a great extent 
of those linguistic and racial divisions which formerly kept the in- 
habitants of the different provinces so widely apart ; the community 
of traditions revived and rehabilitated, if not exclusively by English 
hands, under English influences; the intensification, in many cases, 
of religious and racial antipathies, have all conduced to a solidarity 
among certain sections of the population and given birth among 
many to ambitions and aspirations of which it is difficult for most 
outsiders to form an adequate conception. 

As yet these feelings have not affected the masses or their natural 
leaders, to whom the language of modern democracy imported from 
the West makes no appeal, and who wish to develop India on con- 
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servative and indigenous lines. But no one can believe that either 
the one or the other can remain long untouched by the wave of 
nationalism which is passing over those classes who are most pervious 
to English influences and whose education is mostly English. The 
recent incidents in the Punjab, the outburst of anti-foreign feeling in 
other parts, are indications of the effect it can produce when sentiment 
and self-interest are invoked to inflame the passions and prejudices 
of the ignorant classes. 

Remembering these facts, we cannot be surprised that, apart from 
any active propaganda, the feeling of discontent engendered in one 
province by an unpopular measure must re-act on the others. With 
the influences working unconsciously under the surface, not much 
engineering is needed to turn a local grievance into a ‘national’ 
trouble. 

The far-sighted labour under no misapprehension as to the objects 
which many of the more enthusiastic have in view; they recognise 
the limitations under which for some considerable time the political 
development of India must proceed ; and until now they scem to have 
kept within bounds the fiery spirits who have made independence 
from British dominancy the goal of their ambition. But apparentiy 
they have lost their hold on the movement which had hitherto been 
leading towards reform on constitutional lines. They have practically 
been pushed aside, let us hope only for the moment, by a new party 
which regards moderation as a sign of weakness. 

Nationalism of the extreme type, exclusive, resourceful, and 
aggressive, is content no longer with the programme of its more 
thoughtful leaders. Judging from all the circumstances, it is evident, 
as remarked the other day by a competent authority whose sympathy 
is well known, that ‘the extremists have gained the upper hand.’ 
They will accept no boon from aliens and will have nothing to do 
with foreign domination. 

When even a fragmentary part of a great conservative force like 
Hinduism adopts the disruptive methods of the West to extend its 
influence and paralyse controlling agencies it becomes an important 
element for consideration. There is, of course, no unanimity with 
respect to the means to attain the desired end. A war-cry invented 
in one province for a special purpose has penetrated to others 
widely apart; watchwords and tokens have come into existence. 
But between passive resistance to Government measures, general 
boycott of the English and English-made goods, and consequent 
disorganisation of British administration, and heroic methods of a 
still more undesirable kind, there is a great gulf. Whatever the 
means suggested, its advocates do not seem. to perceive the immediate 
consequences of an agitation conducted on these lines for objects, 
which under existing conditions can hardly be regarded as feasible 
or conducive to the good of the people. And one of the first-fruits 
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of the present excitement has been to stiffen the backs of the African 
colonists against making any concessions to Indian settlers. 

The influence for good and for evil of the students educated abroad 
is naturally great among their compatriots ; many of them are highly 
gifted, all of them are keen-witted and well-educated. They would 
probably be the first to recognise that, however much Swaraj may be 
desirable in theory, India is not ripe yet to assume charge of her own 
destinies, and that for some time to come the present rule is a vital 
necessity for her. 

Quite recently a writer in one of the English dailies remarked with 
characteristic arrogance that ‘altruism is not an Oriental virtue.’ 
Assuming that it is a Western virtue, if the British were altruistic 
enough to withdraw from India to-morrow, ‘ bag and baggage,’ as the 
extremists suggest in the language of Mr. Gladstone, what is the 
alternative ? Either anarchy or another foreign domination. And 
no one will hesitate to acknowledge that, whatever its faults, British 
rule is preferable to that of the Russians, French, Germans, or even the 
Americans. 

Would it not be better to wait for the gradual evolution of a 
Government conformable to the sentiments of a united people, rather 
than by violent methods, or by virulent language calculated to in- 
flame the minds of the ignorant masses, try to hurry the pace and 
retard the progress? The last fifty years since the British Crown 
assumed the direct sovereignty of India have witnessed changes 
which nobody living in the ’sixties could have conceived as pos- 
sible. Another twenty-five years of peaceful development are certain 
to bring still greater advance. The hour-hand of Time cannot 
be stopped. 

At this moment, however, the nationalistic feeling is so strongly 
anti-English that every counsel of moderation is certain to be 
received with a storm of indignation. Thus it is that even men who 
are convinced of the impolicy of violent methods and extravagance 
of language as likely to hinder the cause of reform and progress are 
obliged to run with the current. 

The apathy with which the Indian Government has so long viewed 
the situation is difficult to explain. No one who has watched the 
course of events in Bengal can fail to observe how an agitation which, 
taken in hand at the right moment, might have been shorn of its 
most mischievous features, has been allowed to gain in intensity and 
acquire a bitterness which it is useless to disguise. Its genesis may 
be involved in doubt, its tendency cannot be mistaken. Warnings 
there were in plenty that a movement which began in opposition 
to an alleged unpopular measure was degenerating into a violent 
antagonistic propaganda against all aliens in race and creed. But 
they passed unheeded. An optimistic frame of mind views with 
impatience tinged with contempt any suggestion or opinion that does 
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not emanate from approved quarters, or come through accustomed 
channels. 

Until now the source whence the agitation started gave colour to 
the official belief that it was ephemeral ; that treated with mild doses 
of sympathy the symptoms would soon disappear. There was never 
any real attempt to diagnose the true cause of the excitement that so 
suddenly—to the official mind—had sprung up in Bengal. It was 
never understood, I venture to think, that the Partition, however 
strongly it may have touched the sentiments or interests of certain 
classes, could without other causes working at bottom have brought 
about that ebullition of feeling against foreign dominancy which has 
ever since been the prominent feature of Bengal politics. 

The whole movement has been either treated with indifference 
or regarded as a phase of national development that deserved 
encouragement. It was forgotten that what was mere effervescence 
in Bengal, translated to provinces inhabited by more virile races, has 
a different significance. 

In the present condition of the country and the popular frame 
of mind the desire to placate may easily be construed into timidity, 
whilst spasmodic exhibitions of vigour are likely to create the belief 
that they are dictated by fear. What is needed is a consistent policy 
based on a true understanding of the causes of the unrest. 

It would be folly to advocate the repression of the legitimate 
impulses of a nation towards a wider expansion of its capacities ; 
it would be equally a folly to neglect the appearance of a new force 
which, although owing its birth to Western influences, is at this moment 
peculiarly anti-Western. But it would be more than folly to allow 
constitutional criticism of the measures of Government, constitutional 
endeavours for its improvement or zeform, to degenerate into seditious 
exhortations and incitements to revolt, which might involve number- 
less innocent people in ruin and misery, No Government worth the 
name can allow liberty to degrade into licence to be used as an engine 
of oppression—for landlords to coerce tenants not to buy foreign 
goods, for irresponsible youths to prevent by force other people from 
following their legitimate trades and occupations or the bent of their 
own tastes. It would be the encouragement of a tyranny of the worst 
kind—a mob tyranny likely to involve different communities in violent 
conflicts. 

When bands of ‘ national volunteers’ are allowed to roam about 
the country to terrorise over law-abiding people the only explanation 
of the extraordinary situation is that the administration must have 
been seized with a sudden paralysis. And the news telegraphed from 
Simla that at a conference of Hindus and Mahommedans the Hindu 
leaders had accorded to the Mussulman subjects of his Majesty their 
permission to buy and sell English goods raises a smile at the 
weakness which could let things come to such a pass that one 
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section of the people should depend for the exercise of their rights 
and the enjoyment of their liberty on the toleration or sanction of 
another. The idea at the back of some minds that if the unpopular 
measure which has ostensibly induced the disorders were undone 
things would resume their normal course confuses cause and effect, 
and proceeds, it is submitted, on a misapprehension of the real nature 
of the complaint. 

How the British Government will lay the Frankenstein it has 
raised remains to be seen. But no friend of India can view the present 
situation or the immediate future without the gravest anxiety. For 
centuries Hindus and Mahommedans have lived side by side in peace 
and amity. The fact that the latter had been displaced by their 
Hindu compatriots in Government consideration had made little or no 
difference in their general relations. Occasional disturbances between 
the rowdy spirits on both sides on certain festivals did not mar the 
normal harmony. Between the better minds of the two communities 
there existed, as I hope it still exists and lastingly, sincere friendship 
based on mutual respect and recognition of worth. 

It is unfortunate that after nearly two hundred years of constant 
intercourse the Indian and European should not have come nearer ; 
it is still more unfortunate that in certain directions the gulf should 
have widened. To suppose, however, that it has any connection 
with the Japanese victories is ludicrous. Industrial competition in 
recent years, with the influx of a large body of Europeans who in 
the days of the Company would have been treated as ‘ interlopers’ 
rather deficient in the quality of sympathy with their environment, 
has no doubt something to do with the present feeling. This, how- 
ever, does not sufficiently explain the fact. Schopenhauer, in one 
of his derisive moods, has said : ‘ Every miserable fool who has nothing 
at all of which he can be proud, adopts as a last resource pride in the 
nation to which he belongs.’ I myself believe in racial pride, though 
it may be carried too far. The average Englishman of a certain 
class does not usually show in his best colours in Eastern lands, where 
everything around him is alien to his mind. With much natural 
kindliness of heart he combines an unveiled assumption of descent 
from a higher sphere, which, as can be imagined, is galling to races 
who are proud of their traditions. He makes no differentiation 
between class and class. 

The complaint about policical disability is a misunderstood 
phase of resentment at the stigma of racial inferiority. The general 
European attitude of superiority did not, however, interfere with 
individual cordiality. Christian missionaries were specially respected. 
They were the pioneers of English education among Hindu youths. 
It was from missionary institutions that came the men who distin- 
guished themselves at the bar of the old Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
and in the service of Government, and overflowed into the mercantile 
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offices. It was the start which the missionary institutions gave to 
English education among Hindu youths that gave them a superior 
advantage. It was a strange irony of fate that brought a Hindu 
mob upon inoffensive Christian pastors and missionaries the other 
day at Lahore. 

In their endeavours to promote English education among the 
people and to develop among them the nationalistic spirit, the 
missionaries adopted a method which, however expedient from 
their point of view, has led to consequences which they themselves 
must regret. With the object of developing ‘ Christian culture,’ as it 
was called, ‘among the natives’ the Mahommedan religion and 
Mahommedan rulers were persistently represented in an unfavourable 
light. The same method was afterwards adopted in Government 
institutions. There was no virtue in Mahommedan rule ; the tolera- 
tion and equal rights enjoyed by all classes under Akbar, Jehangir, 
and Shah Jehan were nominal ; the Mahratta rising was a patriotic 
revolt against alien rulers! The ultimate tendency of these teachings 
on impressionable minds was lost sight of. Sivaji celebrations were 
not discouraged, as they only embodied sentiments of antipathy to 
Mahommedan rulers! Naturally, opprobrious epithets towards 
Mahommedans became common among certain classes. The result is 
what the veteran Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk described in his speech at 
Lucknow in response to Mr: Gokhale’s invitation to the leading 
Mahommedans to throw in their lot with the Congress, that English 
education, by developing an exclusive and somewhat intolerant 
spirit of nationalism on one side, had done more than any other cause 
to estrange the two nationalities whose destinies are so intimately 
connected and on whose amicable co-operation in the work of progress 
and reform depends the whole future of India. 

Nowhere were the relations between the two races more cordial 
than in Upper India ; they spoke the same tongue, wrote in the same 
character, observed the same customs. In an unlucky moment an 
ill-conceived administrative order created a breach which there are 
grounds for fear may widen still further. 

It was hardly to be expected that the antipathy unconsciously 
fostered against one alien rule, even though it might belong to the 
past, would not extend itself to any other dominancy. 

Moderate people among all classes and creeds deplore the turn 
affairs have taken ; they apprehend, not without reason, that it may 
seriously jeopardise the progress of the country and the introduction 
of reforms. Organs of public opinion, men of standing, all alike con- 
demn the extravagance of language which has now become a source 
of public danger. But unfortunately their counsel does not seem 
to have much weight.? To judge even approximately of the tension 


? The Hindu Patriot, the Indian Social Reformer, and the Indian Mirror, not 
to name others, are very decided in their condemnation of ‘ extremist ’ methods. 
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which prevails, one must belong to the country. If the official classes 
alone had been the objects of unpopularity, it might be thought that 
they were considered the unsympathetic instruments of an oppressive 
government. Unfortunately all Englishmen seem at the present 
moment to be objects of aversion; and the ignorant classes do 
not wait to make any difference between official and non-official, 
sympathiser and non-sympathiser. The term Feringhee, which formerly 
was applied only to Eurasians of low degree, is now the common 
appellation of all Europeans. Prominent Hindus may not maintain 
friendly relations with Europeans or entertain European friends 
without being subjected to serious annoyances and molestations. It 
is even said that the feeling has extended to the professional classes, 
which hitherto were wholly impervious to it. One can only trust that 
the report is not true. 

Had this phase remained confined to one part of the country 
there would have been no difficulty in satisfactorily solving the pro- 
blem, but its appearance in an aggravated form in a province inhabited 
by far more vigorous races naturally furnishes grounds for anxiety. 
It is true that a certain measure relating to the assessment of Govern- 
ment lands in what are called ‘the Punjab colonies’ has proved 
unpopular among the classes affected by it. Apparently there is 
some ground for complaint, and the objections of the Zemindars have, 
in a reasonable and moderate form, found expression in their journals. 
Their representations have already attracted the attention of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who seems to have taken steps 
to deal with the complaint in a sympathetic spirit. 

It is difficult to believe that an unpopular measure alone could 
have imparted the peculiarly violent character to the outbreaks in the 
three principal cities of the Punjab, in the course of which the English 
missionaries, who have so often been the champions of the popular 
cause, should have been particularly singled out for maltreatment, 
Hitherto a Punjabi has not easily fraternised with an inhabitant of 
the Lower Provinces. Evidently the extremist feeling which is so 
pronounced in Bengal has made its way into the Punjab. 

So far the fermentation does not appear to have spread in any 
acute form to the United Provinces. But few people think that 
they can long remain unaffected by the spirit which is passing over 
the land. Even if no efforts were made to drag them into the cam- 
paign, the feelings, hopes, and aspirations which are working in the 
neighbouring provinces must in the course of things produce their 
natural effect. To say that the situation does not require the highest 
statesmanship is to court disaster. 

The unlucky coincidence which made the recent riots in the Punjab 
almost contemporaneous with the anniversary of those dark days 
when India was plunged in the horrors of bloodshed created among 
the nervously-inclined in England and elsewhere a feeling of alarm 
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and anticipation of trouble. This feeling was not likely to be allayed 
by the attempt, on the part of the ‘Free India League,’ to commemorate 
in London ‘the Jubilee of the Patriotic Rising of 1857’! Whatever 
the motive which prompted the attempt, whether bravado or other- 
wise, it was deplorable. For the sooner that episode is forgotten the 
better, for both India and England. 

One thing is certain, no such outburst as the great Mutiny is ever 
likely to recur. It is not the military resources at the command 
of Government which make it impossible ; the causes which gave it 
birth are dead. The only force with which the administrator will 
have to reckon in the future is the strong nationalistic feeling which so 
many circumstances have combined to foster and stimulate. Wisely 
directed, it might become the means of great good to the people. 
It might encourage national education, develop national industry 
and enterprise, help in the cultivation of arts and literature. Mis- 
directed, it is certain to cause incalculable harm, to plunge the country 
into strife and disorder ; drive the Government to adopt unwelcome 
measures for the repression of disturbance to public peace, and render 
the administration on progressive and sympathetic lines impossible. 
But this seems to be the very object the militant section have set 
before themselves. They deride what they call the ‘ milk and water’ 
programme of the Moderates. Swaraj is their dream, and in its pur- 
suit they appear resolved to go to extremes. One has only to study 
the extremist literature with which the country is flooded, to judge, 
not only of their aims and the method of their work, but also the 
efforts that are made to stimulate discontent with the present order 
of things. 

I do not write as an alarmist ; my sympathies are all on the side 
of progress and reform, and even the aspirations of nationalism within 
constitutional and legitimate limits. But I think that the man, 
particularly the statesman, who neglects the signs visible to the naked 
eye, will have a grave indictment to answer at the bar of history. 

The character of the situation is thus pithily summed up by a 
distinguished Hindu graduate of the University of Columbia who is 
reported to have told his audience that ‘ Hindu civilisation was now 
pitted against English civilisation.’ 

The views of a prominent leader of the Congress expressed in an 
Indian newspaper on the causes of the unrest in Eastern Bengal were 
thought of sufficient importance to form the subject of a telegraphic 
communication to England. He considered that ‘the unrest in 
Bengal is due to a belief which prevails among the more ignorant 
classes that the Government will support the Mahommedans against 
the Hindus.’ And on this statement an English journal based 
this excellent homily, that ‘this belief, until experience corrects it, 
will excite both sides to excesses.’ What these ‘excesses’ are were 
explained the qther day tq the House of Commons by the Minister 
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responsible for the good government of India. I am not prepared 
to believe Mr. Dutt gave expression to the opinion with which he 
has been credited. But if he did so, I venture to think that he 
has done an injustice to those whom he calls ‘the more ignorant 
classes.’ The ferment, as he knows, is primarily due to men who can 
hardly be called ‘ignorant,’ and who would probably resent its 
application to them by anybody, except perhaps by one of their own 
leaders. The really ‘ignorant classes’ have no such belief, except 
where it may have been instilled into them by persons better acquainted 
with facts. The fomenters of the ‘ unrest’ know perfectly well that 
Government has not the faintest notion of supporting the Mahommedan; 
or showing them any undue favour. They know, as the Mahommedans 
know, that in its dealings with the Mussulmans it has always subor- 
dinated considerations of equity to expediency, that in deference to 
Hindu feelings it has maintained an impartial attitude which had 
this peculiar quality that it often inclined the scale towards the 
majority. Mr. Dutt’s statement—if, indeed, he is correctly reported— 
seems very like the proverbial red herring trailed across the path of 
the timorous administrator. This dexterous attempt will probably 
have one effect, it will still more disincline the British Government to 
show consideration to Mahommedan claims or Mahommedan worth, 
lest at this juncture it might be construed into favouring the Mahom- 
medans, and thus offend the sensitive feelings of these ‘ignorant 
classes.’ 

The leading Mahommedans of Eastern Bengal, in conjunction 
with prominent Hindus, are striving to restore harmony between the 
two communities ; but, judging from reports, malevolent endeavours 
are not wanting to nullify their efforts. So far the Mahommedans 
as a body have under the most trying circumstances exercised great 
self-restraint and moderation. They appear to have withstood all 
attempts to exasperate them or to goad them to put themselves in 
the wrong. They will probably have need in the future for still 
greater self-restraint and forbearance, and this need, I think, the 
leaders of the Mussulman community should carefully impress on the 
bulk of their people. They will gain nothing by losing self-control ; 
they will only play into the hands of those who wish to create 
mischief. They must remember that in any disturbance, however 
provoked, they are more likely to receive harsher measures, lest 
leniency might be construed into favouritism. They must look to 
the law of the land for redress of grievance and protection from 
annoyance and provocation. Nor must they forget that in India 
particularly law is a game for the rich, and as a community they are 
not rich. For protection from persecution they must trust, as they 
have hitherto trusted, to the justice of British rule. It is impossible 
to suppose that, in spite of the volume of sound which drowns their 
claims, their voice will always remain unheard. a 
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I have so long dwelt on the outward manifestations of a new force, 
though not altogether unprecedented in the history of India—a force 
ful] of momentous potentialities. Whether the movement can be 
turned into: salutary channels must be a subject for anxious con- 
sideration to all, Indians and Englishmen alike, who are interested 
in the peaceful development of the country and people. 

In my opinjon neither temporary measures of repression nor of 
mere conciliation which gratify individual or sectional ambitions will 
have more than a passing effect. We know that when justice is on 
the alert the mischief-maker lies low ; the moment its watchfulness is 
relaxed his machinations begin again. Repressive measures con- 
tinuously applied breed ill-will and further the purpose of those 
whose object is to sow distrust in the minds of the people. Attempts 
to temporise or soothe feelings, factitious or real, are apt to be mis- 
construed ; and the answers they bring sound like the cry of ‘the 
daughters of the horse-leech.’ 

As a remedy for the unrest in the country, it was recently suggested 
by an eminent Indian, whose position lends weight to his opinions, 
that a member of the Royal Family of England nearly connected 
to the throne should be sent to India as a Regent for the same term of 
years as an ordinary civilian. He was, however, to act merely as a 
figure-head without any hand or part in the actual administration, 
The office of Viceroy was to be abolished, and instead there was 
to be a Prime Minister whose functions would not be dissimilar. 
Although the idea was cleverly propounded and seems by its novelty 
to have caught the fancy of some, it is difficult to see how the Regency 
—whatever attractions it might possess for Rajahs and Nawabs— 
would achieve the desired result. With all respect, the suggestion 
misses not only the nature of the complaint for which the remedy is 
prescribed, but also the difficulties which surround its application. 

The problem which faces the Government requires consideration 
from a broader standpoint. It is not enough to apply palliatives 
without endeavouring to get at the root of the mischief. The first 
effort no doubt should be to restore order and to give effective protec- 
tion to law-abiding subjects of the Crown. The policy of letting 
things slide, of coquetting with malevolence, must be abandoned. 
But, without relaxing for a moment the attitude of watchfulness or 
ceasing to repress disorders and open or covert incitements to sedition, 
steps should be taken to neutralise the propaganda of ill-will and 
racial feud by inviting all people interested in the maintenance of 
peace and good government to assist in the restoration of better 
feeling and harmonious relations between the different communities. 

The Mahommedan historian of India, writing under the auspices 
of the first English Governor-General, describes thus the cordial 
relations which, in the course of centuries, had grown up between the 
Hindus and Mahommedans. 
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And although the Gentoos seem to be a generation apart and distinct from 
the rest of mankind, and they are swayed by such differences in religion, tenets, 
and rites, as will necessarily render all Mussulmen aliens and profane in their 
eyes; and although they keep up a strangeness of ideas and practices which 
beget a wide difference in customs and actions, yet in process of time they drew 
nearer and nearer, and as soon as fear and aversion had worn away we see that 
this dissimilarity and alienation have terminated in friendship and union, and 
that the two nations have come to coalesce together into one whole, like milk 
and sugar that have received a simmering. In one word, we have seen them 
promote heartily each other’s welfare, have common ideas, like brothers from 
one and the same mother, and feel for each other, as children of the same 


family. 

It is not so very long ago that the cordiality, goodwill, and 
sympathy, so quaintly described, were general among all classes and 
not confined to the cultivated sections. They visited each other, 
joined in each other’s amusements, and as neighbours and friends 
maintained constant intercourse. The change that the last two 
decades have worked is most marked. And the refusal of the Mahom- 
medans to join the boycott movement has intensified among the 
more violent the antipathy of recent growth artificially fostered. 
In spite of the present differences, it is my firm belief that with a 
little devotion and self-sacrifice on the part of the best men on hoth 
sides who have a clearer insight into the needs and requirements of 
India, and who are not swayed by passions and prejudices, the 
same old relations can be re-established. 

The first duty, however, seems to be to bring the official classes 
in touch with the people in order to promote mutual understanding, 
and to neutralise, to some extent, the teachings of racial animosity. 
The aloofness of Europeans in their general relations with Eastern 
people, and the inaccessibility of British officials, had, as early as 1787, 
formed the subject of criticism among the educated classes of 
India. The same writer whom I have quoted above, commenting on 
the conditions under the Mogul emperors and those under the Com- 
pany, says : | 

Hence those princes lived amongst their people and amongst their nobles, as 
kind and condescending parents amongst their children ; nor did they suffer the 
dust of sorrow to darken the heart of any of the creatures of God by a show of 
tenderness to one part of the people and of rudeness to the other; for they 
looked upon them all, whether conquerors or conquered, with an equal eye. 


To this the English translator adds the following note : 


The Emperors of Hindostan used to give public audience twice a week, and 
were imitated by all their lieutenants and governors; whereas the charge of 
inaccessibleness brought against Europeans by their Indian subjects is founded 
on matter of fact and on daily experience, although, after all, the charge is 


exaggerated. 


The example of Warren Hastings and many of his notable suc- 
cessors led to the adoption of a system of weekly durbars held by 
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British officials for the reception of local magnates and prominent 
people. But as the administration became more complicated it 
gradually fell into disuse. Nowadays the overworked officer has 
less time, and probably fewer opportunities, to come in contact 
or cultivate personal relations with the people over whom he is placed. 
The gulf which so often separates the two to the disadvantage of 
both might be bridged, if the old practice were resumed with broader 
sympathy and a better comprehension of the results that might be 
attained thereby. A day might be set apart by the head of the district 
or sub-division to receive not only magnates and persons of education 
and standing, but also headmen of villages. 

There need be no fear as to the derogation of authority or respect 
in consequence of any unbending, in these efforts. The Indian, what- 
ever his rank in life, hardly ever fails in his respect to his superiors. 
Of course, the revolutionary wave we are witnessing has slackened 
the bonds of authority and weakened the old reverence for age and 
position. But to command respect is a matter of personal equation ; 
and few officers, English or Indian, would be found deficient in that 
quality. I believe, if some effort were made to bring about a change 
in the relations of the people with the official classes, it would prove 
of the greatest help in removing much of the ill-will that has recently 
grown up among certain classes against British rule. 

It is unfortunate that there is no efficient means of counteracting 
the deleterious influences to which many students coming from India 
are subjected on arrival in this country. In former years, when 
they were few in number, they brought introductions to personal 
friends of parents and relations, and generally came under the best 
guidance and saw the best side of English life. English society 
was less exclusive in those days—and its portals were open not merely 
to the rich. If the students were gentlemen and well educated they 
frequently found an entry into good circles. The situation has com- 
pletely altered within the last twenty-five or thirty years. The influx 
of students for training and education has become greater. Courtesy 
to them is now regarded as the fad of the philanthropist or the duty 
of the Anglo-Indian official. The students have societies of their 
own, mostly political in character. They are often members of 
English clubs which advocate advanced politics. They imbibe here 
the lessons of political philosophy which England teaches with such 
success to the rest of the world. They return to their homes with 
not very kindly sentiments towards the somewhat autocratic govern- 
ment which rules their country. 

Would it not be a wise policy for the Indian Government to assist 
the associations which are working so assiduously to promote the 
interests of India and her people—to establisli a non-political club 
where Indian students would meet Englishmen and their own country- 
men residing in England and acquire that spirit of frank camaraderie, 
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forbearance and moderation so essential in after life ; where also they 
might cultivate an eclectic mind which would reconcile Eastern and 
Western civilisation? And perhaps some means might be found for 
the British Ministers at Washington and Tokio to come in touch with 
the Indian students who are now flocking in large numbers to Japan 
and the United States for technical training and general education. 

To promote the establishment of better relations between Hindus 
and Mahommedans I would suggest the formation of social clubs 
where educated members of the two communities might meet for 
purposes of friendly intercourse and reunion. There is no dearth 
among either people of public-spirited men willing to undertake 
the task of forming such societies. And if the same recognition 
which is now accorded to rich men founding schools and dispensaries 
were extended to those who interested themselves in the formation 
and maintenance of friendly clubs, we would soon see no lack of 
enterprise in this direction. 

With a similar object the akharas which have recently sprung up 
in Eastern Bengal to teach the youths of the provinces the hitherto 
unaccustomed and unpopular art of plying the lethal weapon might 
be converted into students’ clubs for self-improvement ; whilst the 
practice among young students of carrying daggers and sword-sticks, 
pistols and revolvers, which offers such strong incentives to rowdyism, 
might, however gently, be discouraged. 


These suggestions are offered in all diffidence as the result of a 
long study of a problem the solution of which is becoming daily more 
and more difficult. Some might seem weak, others hardly feasible. 
But, whatever view may be held with regard to them, in my opinion 
the time has come when steps must be taken to reach the heart of 
the people. 


AMEER ALI. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ARE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 
A FAILURE ? 


It is often asserted quite confidently, by people whose opinions are 
entitled to respect, that mission work in India during the last century 
has been a failure. And undoubtedly they can appeal to many facts 
which would seem to prove that they are right. The main efforts 
of nearly all missionary societies have been directed towards the con- 
version of the Brahmins, higher castes and educated classes of Hindu 
society in the larger towns and cities. When I first went out to 
Calcutta, twenty-three years ago, it was the general belief that 
Christianity must, as a matter of course, first establish itself in the 
great centres of commerce, education and political life, and then from 
them spread out to the villages; and that it must first win the higher 
castes and educated men, and from them permeate down to the lower 
strata of society. That has been the plan of campaign for the last 
sixty or seventy years, and, naturally, missions stand or fall in the 
eyes of the public by its success or failure. But it would certainly 
be difficult to prove that it has been a conspicuous success. The 
number of converts from among the higher castes has been extremely 
small, the power of the caste system remains unbroken, and the 
antagonism to Christianity is almost as strong as ever. No doubt 
there has been a general diffusion of Christian ideas and sentiments 
among the higher castes, and the majority of educated men have 
imbibed a sincere admiration for the human life and character of 
Christ ; but against anything like the acceptance of the Christian 
creed the higher ranks of Hindu society present a solid and unbroken 
front. So far as I can judge, they are no nearer to the Christian 
Church to-day than they were twenty-five years ago; indeed, in 
some respects, I think that they are further off. The advance of 
higher education has perceptibly increased the friction and antagonism 
between Europeans and Indians, and this has necessarily reacted 
strongly upon the attitude of educated Indians towards Christianity. 
To anyone, then, who looked exclusively at this part of the mission 
work, it might well appear that Christian missions in India for the 
last fifty years have been almost a complete failure. And this is 
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precisely the part of the work that loonis large in the eyes of Europeans 
living in India and visitors from Europe. Their time is passed in 
the larger towns and cities, or in the military cantonments, where 
they see something of the local missions, and, if they are of a religious 
turn, make friends with the missionaries and their wives. Theii 
they go back to England and say that they have lived for some forty 
years or travelled for some four months in India, have studied the 
work of Christian missions in many different places, have talked to 
the missionaries themselves and to the educated and intelligent 
natives, and can state positively from what they have seen and heard 
that missions are a failure. And what they say is largely true, so 
far as it goes. They see the attacks which have been made for the 
last fifty years upon positions of almost impregnable strength, and 
they are substantially tight in saying that these attacks have failed. 
It would not, indeéd, be true to say that they have done no good and 
effected nothing. On the contrary, they have done an immense 
service to the cause of Christianity in India. But, at the same time, 
they undoubtedly have failed so far as the main purpose of Christian 
missions is concerned, viz. the winning of converts to faith in Christ 
and the building up of the Christian Church. 

But now let us look to another part of the field and see what has 
been going on during the last fifty years in remote village districts, 
where few Europeans ever penetrate, and among classes of the popula- 
tion which European travellers and the vast majority of European 
residents in India know nothing about. A few statistics taken from 
the returns of the Government census reports will serve to show that 
something has been going on there which, judged by its out- 
ward results, certainly does not look like failure. In the Telugu 
country to the north of the Madras Presidency the number of 
‘Christians increased from 19,132 in 1871 to 222,150 in 1901. Here 
we have an increase of over 200,000 in thirty years, or over 6,000 
converts a year. In the native States of Travancore and Cochin the 
Christians form a third of the whole population, and according to 
the Government census their numbers rose from about 738,000 
in 1881 to 896,000 in 1901. Here again we find an increase of 
nearly 160,000 in twenty years, or about 8,000 a year. In Chhota 
Nagpur, in Bengal, there were only about 40,000 Christians in 1881, 
and there were over 144,000 in 1901, an increase of 104,000 in twenty 
years. 

The idea, then, that Christian missions have been a failure has 
only been possible because both their friends and critics have had 
their eyes fixed on just that part of the work which has been to a 
large extent unprogressive. But how great the progress has been 
in the village districts is shown by the simple fact that during the 
decade between the Government census of 1891 and the census of 
1901, while the population of India as a whole increased at the rate 
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of 1} per cent., on the other hand the native Christians increased 
at the rate of over 30 per cent. And if we separate off the Roman 
Catholics, who form about one-half of the total number in South 
India and increase very slowly, we find the remarkable fact that the 
rate of increase of the Protestant native Christians between 1891 
and 1901 was over 50 per cent., or thirty-three times as great as the 
rate of increase of the whole population. 

I cannot guarantee the exact accuracy of the census returns, but 
I know for certain that these figures represent actual movements on 
a large scale which are going on silently and steadily all over India. 
The upper castes and the educated classes of Hindu society in towns 
and cities have made little or no response to the preaching of the 
Gospel. That is true. But at the other end of the social scale, the 
lower castes, the out-castes and the aboriginal tribes are being gathered 
in to the Church in large masses. And the reason is obvious. The 
great obstacle to the conversion of the upper ranks of society is the 
impenetrable barrier of caste. The social system inflicts such 
tremendous penalties on conversion to Christianity that a convert 
from the higher castes is truly a miracle. But at the other end of 
society, caste, with its iron bondage and oppressive tyranny, simply 
drives men wholesale into the arms of the Christian Church. The 
movement towards Christianity among these classes, therefore, is 
not wholly or even mainly a spiritual one. To a very large extent it 
is social. Social tyranny supplies a strong motive power which 
leads men to look to the Christian Church as a saviour and deliverer. 
For the last two or three thousand years the pariah of Hindu society 
has been regarded with the utmost contempt and abhorrence, kept 
deliberately in a state of hopeless poverty and degradation, and 
treated like an unclean animal. Suddenly the Christian Church has 
come to him in his misery, taken him by the hand, shielded him from 
oppression, striven to educate him and improve his lot, treated him 
with kindness and Christian love, and taught him that he is a son of 
God. The pariah is not a theologian, nor is he a person of lofty moral 
and spiritual ideals; but he is quite capable of judging between 
Christianity and Hinduism by their fruits, and I do not think that 
Christ Himself would condemn him for doing so. His motive in 
becoming a Christian may not be very lofty, but neither, on the 
other hand, is it a low or unworthy one. In judging of movements 
of this kind we need to clear our minds of cant, and not condemn in 
the pariah desires for social advancement which we regard as 
laudable and honourable among ourselves. Nor must we assume that 
movements of this kind are ever the result of any one single motive. 
The causes that lead to them are nearly always of a complex character : 
there is the desire to escape from social tyranny, the desire for social 
advancement, the attractive power of Christian kindness and sympathy, 
and the vague feeling after God which lies at the root even of the 
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weird rites and revolting ceremonies of the village worship.' And it 
is always difficult to say, in any given movement, which of these motives 
is most prominent and to which the movement is mainly due. 

But even the lowest of them are not bad reasons for preferring 
Christianity to Hinduism. If Hindu svuciety treats men as dogs, and 
the Christian Church treats them as human beitgs, I do not imagine 
that they are greatly to be blamed, even from the raost philosophic 
point of view, for taking this as a rough-and-ready proof that Chris- 
tranity is a more desirable religion than Hinduism. The importance 
of these movements, then, cannot be discounted simply because it is 
undoubtedly true that these classes of men have nothing to lose and 
much to gain by becoming Christians. They reveal to us the weak 
spot of Hindu society and the great work of the Christian Church in 
India in the immediate future. There are, upon a rough calculation, 
about twenty million pariahs and aborigines in the whole of India. 
And the experience of the last century has shown that within the next 
fifty years it would be quite possible to convert them nearly all to 
Christianity, and build them up into a strong and progressive Christian 
community, that would have a decisive influence upon the social 
and religious life of every village throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

It is often said, I know, that the ultimate effect of these mass 
movements is unsatisfactory ; that the people come over to the Church 
from mixed motives, and soon sink down to a state of spiritual dead- 
ness and apathy. But that is not my experience. It is quite true 
that very often these movements have been mismanaged or ignored, 
that a weak staff of European missionaries has been left to cope with 
a large influx of new converts, that no care has been taken to provide 
a proper number of well-trained native teachers and pastors, and 
that the education of both adults and children has been neglected. 
Where this is the case the movement naturally comes prematurely 
to an end and the moral and spiritual results in the Christian com- 
munity itself are disappointing, or even disastrous. But when the 
new converts are properly cared for and the movement is wisely guided 
the moral results are most striking. As I travel about among the 
villages where these mass movements are going on, I am astonished 
at the signs of progress in education, social life, morality and religion 
which I see among our poor Christians. It is difficult to state the 
real proofs of progress ; but no one who has had any experience of a 
mission of this kind, where the converts are properly taught and 
trained, can doubt for a moment that the difference between Christians 
and non-Christians of the same class is simply the difference between 
light and darkness. The wonderful reverence of a village congregation 
at a Confirmation or at the Holy Communion is an experience that 

' See article on ‘The Village Deities of South India’ in the October (1906) 
number of this Review. 
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one does not easily forget, and, when placed in contrast with the 
bloody rites and wild orgies that make up the ritual of the village 
deities, it illustrates more vividly than words can describe the differ- 
ence between the crude and coarse superstitions of Hinduism and the 
spiritual worship of the Christian Church. And when we say that 
these people have nothing to lose and everything to gain by becoming 
Christians, and that their conversion involves no sacrifice, we forget 
what it means for them to abandon their old superstitions. Often, 
when all the pariahs of a village become Christians, they are required 
before they are received as catechumens, as a mark of sincerity, to 
pull down their old heathen shrine and build a Christian prayer-house 
in its place. It is difficult for us to realise what a moral and spiritual 
effort this demands on the part of poor, ignorant people, who have 
been steeped from childhood in the grossest superstition. Very 
touching it often is to see how each man tries to put the responsibility 
on someone else. They generally ask the missionary to do it. When 
he tells them they must do it themselves, they try to get the head-man 
to begin, and he in turn gives orders to the rest, till at last some man, 
bolder than the others, takes his courage in both hands and sets 
about the work of destruction. And then sometimes there is a 
pathetic touch of humour in the superstitious fear that recurs when 
the deed is done. In one village all the people except one man agreed 
to the destruction of the shrine. After holding out for a long time, 
he at last consented, and then the shrine was pulled down. Next 
morning his cow gave no milk! It seemed an obvious sign of the 
wrath of the goddess, and the shrine was hastily rebuilt the next 
day. It was some time before the people could be brought to shake 
off their fears and once more pull down the shrine. These may seem 
to us trifling or even humorous facts; but these victories over super- 
stitious fears, that have dominated the minds of these poor people 
for thousands of years, form steps towards moral freedom that might 
well be compared to the release of Israel from Egyptian bondage. 

I do not say for a moment that they attain to any high standard 
of morality or religion in one, two, or three generations. It would be 
unreasonable to expect it. They are full of faults and vices, often 
of the grossest character ; but I do assert, from what I have seen 
myself, that when they become Christians they show a capacity for 
+ progress which separates them off by a wide gulf from the Hindus 
among whom they live. My own experience in South India would 
certainly lead to the conclusion that, taken as a whole, the native 
Christians are the only community in South India that are steadily 
advancing in morality and religion, or who can be said to have any 
definite ideal of moral and religious progress in the future. It is, 
after all, to these mass movements towards Christianity from below 
that we must look for the regeneration of Indian society. It may 
seem a strange and paradoxical idea that the future of India lies in 
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the hands, not of the Brahmin, but of the pariah. Yet I believe that 
it is true. No social progress in India is remotely possible until the 
tyranny of caste is crushed and destroyed, and if the history of the 
past fifty years is any guide to the future, that will be brought about, 
not by the gradual enlightenment of the Brahmins, but by the uprising 
of the pariahs and aborigines through the influence of Christianity. It 
was said of the first preachers of Christianity that they turned the 
world upside down. The same might be said now of the Christian 
missionaries in India. They are turning society upside down, and 
rapidly bringing about a great social revolution. It is their work in 
the conversion and elevation of the poor and out-castes that is paving 
the way for the progress and civilisation of the future. 


Henry Mapras. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND 
‘SWADESHT’ 


A FEw years ago in an article in this Review,' on the masterpiece of 
Mogul art, the Taj at Agra; I ventured to draw attention to the 
importance, from an imperial point of view, of Englishmen studying 
and trying to understand the artistic ideals of the East, for, I said, 
the Indian Question, which then seemed smaller than a man’s hand, 
might fill the Eastern horizon to-morrow. I may, perhaps, without 
posing as a prophet, quote this as an example of how in the East the 
unexpected is always happening, for to-day Indian and Eastern 
questions loom in our political sky as large as Home Rule for Ireland 
—which to stay-at-home politicians, who make no attempt to grasp 
the significance of Eastern problems, may seem a monstrously over- 
drawn comparison. 

To many others whose education and environment have taught 
them to regard art as external to the serious affairs of life, and only a 
pleasant amusement for hours of leisure, it may not be easy to under- 
stand the connection between art and politics, or to trace the coming 
of the Japanese into the front rank of modern nations to their marvel- 
lous artistic instinct. Yet a mere cursory view of history will show that 
the nations with the greatest artistic record have always been those 
whose political Empire has been the greatest and most lasting. Their 
rise and decay may be traced without any other documents than those 
their art has left in marble, stone and brick, in metal, wood and 
clay. Unless, therefore, we are right and all the centuries wrong, or 
unless the natural instinct for beauty hitherto inherent in human 
nature is going to be satisfactorily replaced by something else not yet 
manifested, it is evident that art is an index to national vitality, and 
cannot be left out of account by politicians whose ideas rise above a 
county council or the exigencies of party mancuvres. 

No Anglo-Indian statesman has fully understood the administra- 
tive uses of art. Akbar, whose rule presents many analogies to our 
own, showed his marvellous political genius more conspicuously in 
his understanding of art than in the organisation of the machinery 


' «The Taj and its Designers.’ June 1903. 
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by which he collected his revenues, or in his measures for securing 
justice and social order. Wherever the monuments of Akbar’s reign 
exist, Hindu, Jain, Buddhist and Muhammadan alike testify to the 
gladness and contentment which his benevolent despotism brought 
to the people. In this record of national art those who have eyes 
to see can see that Akbar achieved—what so far we have not suc- 
ceeded in winning—a sincere understanding between the rulers and 
the ruled, a sentiment deeper than respect or astonishment. It is 
just that note of gladness which we have failed to evoke. We bring 
with us into India the dull, grey northern skies, and in spite of all 
that we have done we are still looked upon by most Indians as stern 
and strict schoolmasters, rather than as friends and fellow-citizens 
of the Empire. This comes chiefly from our failure to grasp the 
fundamental fact that art is a far more important matter of State 
policy in India than it is in Europe—just because in India art is still 
the voice of the people. To be out of touch with a people’s art is to 
be out of touch with the people. 

The discipline which we have imposed upon India has been—at 
least for the time being—a great blessing, but the dulness is not an 
essential part of the discipline. Our Indian Empire is now held by 
a departmental machinery so immense and so complex that no 
administrator in modern times has been able to do what Akbar did. 
Lord Curzon attempted it and might have succeeded, were it not 
that by the peculiar system through which we govern our Indian 
Empire India is deprived of his services just when his work was 
beginning. His wonderful energy and intellectual powers have 
done much to improve the machinery, but that welding of the adminis- 
trative system on to the national life, which Akbar achieved and 
which we must achieve before we can regard India as an integral part 
of the British Empire, has still to be done. Lord Curzon, moreover, 
is, unfortunately for India, an ardent archaeologist. I say this 
without disrespect and without the least intention of depreciating 
the splendid work which he has done in restoring Indian monuments. 
It was a work to which Lord Curzon devoted the best of his great 
intellect and artistic sympathy, and no artist can have other than the 
most sincere admiration for the results. But in seven years Lord 
Curzon had not time to realise what no Anglo-Indian administra- 
tor has yet learnt in a lifetime—that in India art is not archaeology. 
What Lord Curzon failed to do in seven years his successors can 
hardly hope to do in five ; so, although the Taj, the palaces of the 
Moguls, and many other splendid monuments of India’s past bear 
the mark of Lord Curzon’s great personality, Indian art remains 
where it was—on the road to ruin—unless ‘Swadeshi’ should come 
to the rescue. 

It says much for the thoroughness and enthusiasm with which 
Lord Curzon did his work that at the end of his seven years’ labours 
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he succeeded in digging through the surface layers on which most of 
our Indian administrative system is built, and struck against the 
bed-rock of what we may call Indian nationality, though that word 
fails to express exactly what Swadeshi is. It may be that he 
did so unconsciously, but, nevertheless, if through his action he has 
prepared the way for a more solid and enduring foundation on which 
the administrative fabric may be built, Lord Curzon deserves well 
of the Empire. 

In discussing Swadeshi it is necessary to distinguish between the 
true Swadeshi and the false, and it may be said at once that Man- 
chester can laugh at the false one, and need not fear the true, for 
a happy and prosperous India is Manchester’s best friend. India 
has need of the method of Manchester as well as the artistic sense of 
Swadeshi. The false Swadeshi is just now the most conspicuous, for 
it is noisy and self-assertive. It preaches thinly-veiled sedition and 
talks largely of patriotism, though it is as absurd to speak of patriots 
of India as it would be to speak of patriots of Europe. It will help a 
decaying national industry when it can be used as a political lever, 
but will leave it to starve and die out when it does not serve that 
purpose. Its methods are generally hollow, unpractical and insincere ; 
but though it justly deserves our contempt we should never forget 
that it is largely the product of our own educational system. 

The true Swadeshi keeps aloof from the official administration, 
and neither joins in the scramble for official favours nor apes the noisy 
manner of the Western demagogue. It lives its own life apart 
from ours, and many Anglo-Indians spend a lifetime in India hardly 
conscious of its existence. You may see its various outward manifesta- 
tions on the ghats at Benares, and learn that though there are many 
formularies—Hindu, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist and Muhammadan—it 
has one ideal. That ideal is so different from ours that few Europeans 
attempt to understand it, and few would succeed in less than a cycle 
of transmigrations. It is something more than nationality. It is 
the Eastern way of thinking. This Swadeshi is not disloyal, though 
it has its sinister aspect, which it revealed in 1857. It is not for 
us; but it is grateful for the pax Britannica, and realises its value. 
It bides its time ; it has faith in the centuries—and, unless all Indian 
history lies, the centuries are on its side. ‘ 

It is this Swadeshi which, from the time the Aryans entered into 
India, has absorbed one conquering race after another without 
materially altering its way of thinking. It is an immense political 
force, now passive on the whole, but getting more active every day, 
for its strength, which was dissipated by a long period of anarchy 
and misrule, is being slowly recruited under our firm and stable govern- 
ment. We, to a certain extent, like Akbar, found our Indian system 
of revenue, law and police upon it, but in many vital matters in which 
art is concerned, such as industrial development, public works, and 
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national education, we almost completely ignore it. It is in the 
matter of industrial development that Swadeshi has lately shown 
a remarkable activity and drawn European attention to the fact of 
its existence. How little our Anglo-Indian departmentalism has 
been aware of this side of Swadeshi is shown by the fact that until 
a few years ago official statistics referred to Anglo-Indian cotton mills, 
which give employment to only 350,000 people, as representing the 
most important industry in India after agriculture. Not long ago 
an official, considered a high authority on industrial matters, lectured 
to an Anglo-Indian audience in London and described the hand- 
weaving industry of India as almost driven out of the market— 
the fact being that it still supports directly and indirectly, not 
thousands, but millions of Indian villagers. The hand industry is 
not only of far greater importance than the whole of the steam-power 
factories put together, but contributes largely towards their support 
by purchasing the greater part of the yarn which the Indian steam 
mills produce. 

The concentration of labour and machinery rendered necessary by 
the use of steam power, the struggle of the agricultural labourer 
for ‘ bettering’ himself, and of the capitalist to add to his capital, 
have given Lancashire its steam mills in which, according to a com- 
petent authority, the weaving industry is carried on under conditions 
unhealthy and dangerous, bad for mind and body, making women 
unfit for motherhood, cursing the children and causing the people to 
deteriorate. The remarkable development of hand-loom weaving in 
the last twenty years does not support the popular belief that the 
power loom will drive out the hand loom altogether even in Europe. 
In India, after 150 years of fighting with obsolete weapons against 
all the resources of European mechanical science, the almost forgotten 
hand-loom industry is still a highly organised and very formidable 
industrial army. This is because in the first place heredity makes 
the Indian caste weaver a highly skilled artisan, and secondly, because 
his Swadeshi way of thinking does not give the Indian labourer that 
passion for mere money-making which the West calls laudable 
ambition. The Indian people, the true Swadeshi, are at heart philo- 
sophical and deeply religious. Every peasant believes that if he is 
faithful to his dharma (his duty to God and the State) in this life, 
his karma (his place in the cosmos) may make him a king in the 
next re-birth. Why then should he struggle for mere wealth in 
this? So the high wages of modern industrialism—which in Europe 
draw the life-blood of nations to the great cities—in India attract 
only the scum of the population. Only when starvation drives him 
to the famine-camp or to the cities will the peasant leave his plough 
and the skilled weaver his loom. 

The agitation against the partition of Bengal has brought to the 
aid of the Indian hand-loom weaver all the forces of Swadeshi, 
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both the real and the sham, and bids fair to solve in a twelvemonth 
a problem which has puzzled departmentalism for fifty years— 
technical education for India. The despised occupation of weaving 
has become one which attracts the intelligence of the highest castes. 
The best appliances of modern Europe are being brought to replace 
the primitive apparatus of the village hand-loom weaver, who 
suddenly finds himself in great demand as a teacher for Brahmins 
and Vaishyas and for ‘failed B.A.s’ of the Calcutta University. 
One of Lord Curzon’s last“acts as Viceroy was to sanction for Bengal 
an important scheme for a school of hand-loom weaving on the 
best modern lines—a stroke of policy worthy of the best traditions 
of Anglo-Indian statesmen, which will help to turn many disaffected 
agitators into loyal and industrious citizens. The Indian weaving 
industry will thus be able to face the competition of nineteenth- 
century factories on more equal terms. The latest improvements in the 
application of mechanical power all tend to make the concentration 
of labour in these social pest-houses less and less a necessity for modern 
industrial methods. It is more than probable that before many 
decades have passed modern science will place at the disposal of 
the Indian village weaver, in a simple and effective form, as much 
power as he may want to use. Thus the centuries even now are 
helping Swadeshi. 

Let us now discuss Swadeshi in relation to public works. For the 
last fifty years departmentalism has entrusted the whole construction 
of public works and with it the whole art interests of India to a body 
of engineers who have had no artistic training. I say ‘ whole art 
interests’ advisedly, for if all the schools of art in India were closed 
to-morrow Indian art would be hardly a whit the worse—or better. 
Art museums as they have been always conducted may give a spas- 
modic impulse to a passing caprice of fashion in Europe and America, 
by advertising so-called Indian art ware. But, unfortunately, most 
of the art collected in Indian museums and exhibitions is made solely 
for the European market. It is an art which from its falseness can 
never have a permanent commercial value, and it is not in any sense 
the art of the people. A permanent revival of Indian art, either 
in a@ commercial or artistic sense, can never be produced by such 
methods as these. 

The monopoly of architectural art which the Indian Public 
Works Department has assumed, and the curse of a false classicism 
which it has brought with it from Europe, are the principal causes 
of the decay of the real art of the country. The complacency 
with which Ayglo-Indian administrators have regarded the inepti- 
tude of this policy is partly, no doubt, a recognition of the splendid 
and devoted services of Public Works officers in the construc- 
tion of railways and irrigation works, but it is mainly due to the 
jneradicable superstition that European architecture is better adapted 
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to modern requirements, and that though Indian architects may 
have excelled in the aesthetic side of their profession, they are far 
behind the times in all that relates to constructional science. We 
form our ideas of Indian art from the precious inlay of the Taj or from 
the exuberant carving of Jain and Hindutemples. But do we generally 
take the mosaic of St. Mark’s at Venice as the criterion of the cost of 
a post-office, or form the estimates of a hospital on the carving of a 
Gothic cathedral ? Indian architects, like those of medieval Europe, 
know how to be economical when economy is wanted, though they 
disregard economy when it is neither becoming nor necessary. In 
other words they are trained in all the requirements of their pro- 
fession. 7 

It is doubtless true that Indian builders of the present day know 
little of the use of iron for building purposes, but it is important to 
remember that brick, stone, and wood have not yet been entirely super- 
seded as building materials in India, either by iron, glass, papier- 
maché, sawdust or any other of the up-to-date resources of Western 
architects. In the purely constructional use of these old-fashioned 
materials all that European builders have achieved, whether in classic, 
medieval, or modern times, has been equalled or excelled by Indian 
architects ; and it is highly probable that if Anglo-Indian engineers had 
attempted to study and make use of the traditional craftsmanship 
of centuries which the descendants of these men keep alive, they would 
have learnt something of the artistic possibilities of iron girders, for 
the native builders, instinctively, will use even corrugated iron and 
kerosene tins more artistically than we do. 

We pride ourselves on being a practical nation, and the popular 
excuse for any act of vandalism, or any peculiarly stupid artistic 
abomination, is that art must give way to considerations of utility. 
Yet when art becomes a question of public policy, we are probably 
the most unpractical and irrational of all civilised nations. We have 
certainly exhibited ourselves in that light in India, both before and 
since Great Britain assumed imperial responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the country. Some time ago I met in Calcutta a Prussian 
State engineer, sent out officially to India by his Government to study 
the constructive principles of Indian architecture. Our Teutonic 
friends are more practical than ourselves. It was an English chemist 
who discovered aniline dyes. The Germans forthwith appropriated 
the discovery, and built up a gigantic German industry upon it. Now 
they are rapidly taking from us the Indian indigo trade. Englishmen 
opened the door to Sanscrit literature, but German scholars placed the 
study of it on a scientific basis, and when we want Principals for the 
few Indian colleges where Oriental literature is a special study, we 
niust generally send to Germany for them. A Scotchman, James 
Fergusson, spent forty years of his life in exploring the marvellous 
field of architectural research, scientific and artistic, which our Indian 
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Empire affords. His labours have been lost on Indian departmentalism, 
and it seems likely that the Germans again will be the first European 
nation to profit by his life-work, 

Indian departmenielism consistently shuts its eyes to the fact that 
India still has a national art. England had one two centuries ago, and 
is now seriously attempting to revive it, but the national culture which 
was the product of centuries cannot be restoredinaday. Mr. Edward 
S. Prior, in a monograph on the Cathedral Builders of England,’ 
which should be a text-book for all who wish to understand Indian 
art, has described the process by which the classicism of the Italian 
Renaissance and that peculiar product of modern times, archaeo- 
logical art, have destroyed the traditional, national art of Europe, 
just in the same way as the national art of India is now being destroyed 
by departmentalism. He has shown how in every country and every 
epoch before the eighteenth century a national architecture was 
created by trained bodies of craftsmen, organised like the artisan 
castes of India, so that every building was a school of painting, sculp- 
ture and engineering—of art and of craft ; every cathedral, church, 
palace, or mansion, a human document in which was written the life 
of the nation ; every public building in its stability, durability, and 
beauty, a symbol of the power and dignity of the State. Then came 
the era of paper architects, of archaeologists and rabid commercialism. 
So instead of a national art which was a joyous worship of the Creator 
in the daily work of the people—for the cottager as well as for the 
King—we have now an art for ‘ best: parlours’ and ‘ at homes’; an 
art for museums and exhibitions ; an art for the scholar, too absorbed 
in the dust-heaps of the past to concern himself with the beauty of 
the present ; an art for the merchant, too busy with his money-bags to 
worship God on week-days. 

In India we have now an exactly similar process leading to exactly 
similar results, only carried on with greater ruthlessness and less 
artistic understanding, for we have in India no Christopher Wren or 
Inigo Jones to give us brilliant essays in archaeological architecture. 
India still possesses a large body of trained craftsmen who practise 
the art of building on similar principles and produce similar results to 
those of the great medieval builders of Europe. They enter no Univer- 
sity, for Indian Universities were founded for supplying material for 
the official machinery, and make no provision for either art or religion. 
But their ancestors built the Taj, the shrines of Mount Abu, and 
countless other masterpieces ; they constructed the Mogul palaces, 
public offices, irrigation works, and everything of practical utility that 
the art of building could provide. 

How does our departmentalism provide for these needs to-day ? 
A certain number of young men, with no training either in art or in 
craft, learn by heart certain formularies for calculating the maximum 
? The Portfolio, No. 46, November 1905, 
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weight which an iron girder will bear, the smallest dimensions to which 
a wall can be reduced without collapsing, the cheapest rate at which 
a building can be constructed so as to bring it within the annual 
departmental budget. When a department has settled on paper 
the plan of the building it wants, one of these engineers with an 
archaeological turn of mind puts on to it a ‘ Gothic’ or ‘ Classic’ front, 
according to departmental taste, and provides a certain scale of depart- 
mental decoration according to departmental rank and dignity. Then 
the hereditary Indian craftsman whose family has practised the art 
of building for untold centuries is brought in to learn the wisdom of 
the West by copying the departmental paper patterns. How bad the 
art becomes is, perhaps, difficult to be understood by those to whom 
an archaeological solecism is more offensive than an artistic eyesore ; 
but it is easy to explain how wasteful and extravagant the system 
teally is. To build one of the latest and perhaps the best of these 
archaeological structures in Calcutta, a large number of Indian caste- 
builders were employed. Many of them were both artists and crafts- 
men—they could design, build, and carve. The structural design had 
been settled for them departmentally, so they had no concern with 
that. There was also a considerable amount of ornament to be 
carved, but that also had been designed for them in proper depart- 
mental style, which happened to be Italian Renaissance, so they were 
not allowed to attempt that. Other men who had been trained in 
the European archaeological style in Bombay were brought over to 
copy mechanically the paper patterns prepared for them. These 
men were paid two rupees a day each. Now there are at the present 
time in the Orissa district, not far from Calcutta, and famous for its 
splendid native architecture, a considerable number of masons and 
builders who, within the last twenty years, have designed and carried 
out architectural decoration comparable with that of our finest medieval 
buildings in Europe, and infinitely more beautiful than the imitation 
Renaissance ornament of the building I have referred to. The average 
earnings of these men is four annas a day, or one-eighth of the wages 
paid for executing the departmental decoration. They and their 
fellow-artists all over India are constantly in want of work, for depart- 
mentalism has no need of their services. Indian art cries out for 
bread ; we give it museums, exhibitions, and archaeology. 

The departmental plea of economy will not bear a moment's 
careful examination. Departmental economy at best is the economy 
of the limited liability company which keeps up an appearance of 
prosperity by paying dividends out of capital ; for the imitation of a 
dead classicism which we hold up to the natives of India as the best 
product of Western civilisation is sapping the foundations of Indian 
art in the same way as it has destroyed the national art of Europe. 
In so doing we recklessly use up a part of the resources of our Indian 
Empire, infinitely more valuable than all its gold mines or coal mines— 
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resources which, properly utilised, might bring to the revenues of the 
country as much as any department of the State. Anglo-Indian 
architectural works are rarely even relatively econox:ical ; for the 
native builders under our inartistic system are rapidly losing the 
sentiment of good craftsmanship, which always accompanies the 
artistic sentiment. In the same way the decay of national sentiment 
in European art has produced the modern school of jerry-builders. 
The process of alterations, patchwork, and repairs which Indian public 
buildings now require, is not entered against the capital account, 
so that does not trouble the departmental budgets. But when 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, who in some far-off time will continue the 
dilettante propensities of our race, turns his attention from the ruins 
of London to the sites of great Anglo-Indian cities, he will sketch and 
wonder what rude barbarians left mud-heaps for memorials among 
the stately relics of native imperial rule. Swadeshi builds for posterity 
—we for ourselves. Are we right and all the centuries wrong ? 

The third vital matter of Indian administration which I have 
mentioned above is national education. From this, Indian Universities, 
like their European models, are unanimous in excluding art. It is a 
common saying that an artist who wishes to know his faults should 
give his work to be copied by his pupils. Indian Universities, with 
the unerring shortsightedness of the copyist, have exaggerated the 
defects of the older English Universities to the point of caricature. 
The many excellences of English college-culture are too well adver- 
tised by its votaries to need mention. Indian Universities have only 
recognised its faults—the aloofness from the national life and want 
of breadth. Inversely, Oxford has attempted to reproduce Greek 
culture by composing Greek odes and essays—ignoring the fact that 
it was based on the cultivation of the aesthetic faculties and a pro- 
found study of human nature—while Japan has caught the true 
spirit of it in not attempting an imitation. 

Lord Curzon has given Indian Universities a new machinery. 
They have now to work out their own salvation with it, and are 
apparently about to restore Indian culture on a basis of modern 
science. The idea that teaching Indian schoolboys a smattering of 
modern experimental science will be a revelation to a culture and 
civilisation which constructed a theory of the Universe, based on what 
we call modern scientific principles, five thousand years ago must make 
Swadeshi laugh in its sleeves ; but the difficulty of applying Western 
ideas to the East is shown even in metaphors—for Swadeshi generally 
has no sleeves. The Greeks believed that by teaching their children 
to love God’s beauty in Nature they would help them to bring beauty 
into their daily lives. They thus found what mcdern educationists 
are always looking for—a religion without dogma. Every national 
art since the world began expresses the same sentiment. In Europe 
we still believe in beauty to a certain extent, provided that it is 
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archaeologically correct. In India we only believe in unadulterated 
ugliness and moral text-books. The Greeks understood that by the 
study of nature and of art they were developing the powers of obser- 
vation and the powers of original thought, as art represents the creative 
faculties developed through the observation of nature. Greek educa- 
tion was, therefore, a system of national culture based on national 
life and art. The present Indian University system is a system of 
pedagogics based on narrow utilitarianism. 

The artistic sense is the essence of real culture. Homer, Shake- 
speare, and the Mahabharata, products of national life and art, will 
live when most of our college-made culture is lost in the limbo of time. 
But art as the vitalising influence in national culture is as little 
understood by Indian Universities as it is by departmentalism. The 
art faculty only exists as part of the University machinery. Swadeshi 
in Bengal has raised acry for a national University. Though there may 
be sedition in the cry there is none in the idea itself ; it is the ideal 
for which all Indian educationists must aim. A real national Univer- 
sity would solve the greatest difficulty of Indian education—the 
question of religion. However suitable it may be for the Western 
social and political system to exclude religion from State education, 
the idea is and always will be utterly incomprehensible and abhorrent 
to the East. By transplanting this system to India we make Indian 
colleges hot-beds of irreligion and disloyalty, and only create a Franken- 
stein to curse and hate us. Akbar solved the difficulty by inventing 
a religion for the State, and at the same time allowing all his subjects 
to practise theirs. We could do the same by founding a Christian 
University and giving State aid to all other creeds in founding their 
own. Swadeshi would then be wholly on our side. We should hoist 
sedition with its own petard and convert an armed camp into a loyal 
and contented Empire. 

It may be that art is merely a matter of sentiment ; but sentiment 
has brought Japan where she is to-day, and if the centuries can be 
trusted, sentiment rules the world. The bigotry of Aurangzebe 
destroyed the art of the Moguls and broke up the empire which the 
sword of Babar and the statesmanship of Akbar founded. Is there 
not a danger to the Empire which Warren Hastings, Clive, Wellesley, 
and Dalhousie won for us in the short-sighted departmentalism which 
crushes out the spirituality of the people? That is not the white 
man’s mission. 

Kj B, Have. 
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THE KING OF SIAM AND HIS COUNTRY 


Tue King of Siam has come to Europe and intends shortly to pay a 
second visit to England. It is ten years since His Majesty was last 
here. The first King of Siam of the present dynasty was a successful 
soldier, who in the eighteenth century repelled a formidable Burmese 
invasion, and restored his country’s freedqm and independence after a 
long and severe struggle. But the ability of various members of the 
Royal Family of Siam has shown itself quite as conspicuously in peace 
asin war. One of the King’s immediate predecessors was a remark- 
ably successful student in languages ancient and modern, Eastern 
and Western. Another was a well-known mathematician, and the 
reigning King has a knowiedge of English literature and a conver- 
sational fluency in English which astonish most Englishmen who 
have come in contact with him. The King is widely recognised 
as the Representative of the purest form of the Buddhist religion in 
the Far East, a religion which in its moral doctrines and rules of life 
offers many striking analogies to Christianity. Those admitted to 
the King’s friendship speak with enthusiasm of a personal charm not 
easy to define, but which has its roots in a rare combination of keen 
perceptions, subtle humour, wide knowledge, and broad sympathies. 
Siam is a country full of interest for those who care to study the 
Far East; and for Englishmen, more than any other Europeans, 
there are abundant reasons why such a study has special attractions. 
From the political, the industrial, and, we may add, the personal 
side, there are few countries in the world more worth visiting than 
Siam, and few so seldom visited. Geographically, Siam is off the 
main track from East to West and from West to East. This is why 
the stream of tourists and travellers usually pass it by. They are most 
of them in a hurry to get from the place they are at to the place they 
are going to, and Siam is not a country to visitin a hurry. Everything 
there is suggestive of a contemplative rather than a transitive mood. 
Before the French annexation of 1893 Siam had an estimated 
area of about 280,000 square miles, that is more than double the area 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and although a large slice has been 
taken off on her eastern and northern boundaries, and, by a recent 
agreement with France, still more has gone from her Cambodian 
tributary provinces, there remains a large territory whose frontier 
* marches ’ for hundreds of miles with that under British rule. 
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The King of Siam was only seventeen years of age when, in 1867, 
he ascended the throne, and at once he set himself to deal with the 
difficult and delicate problem of domestic slavery as it then existed in 
his country. Slavery in Siam had a double origin. In the first place 
those captured in war were generally made slaves, and their descendants 
were born in slavery, and, secondly, insolvent debtors often sold them- 
selves and their families to their creditors, and were bound to work 
for them in a servile condition without pay. 

Nothing like African slavery ever existed in Siam. Slaves could 
never be lawfully treated as mere chattels to be passed from hand to 
hand outside the protection of the law. Theoretically, at all events, 
they were under the law, and their masters were liable to punishment 
for maltreating them. Soon after the present King came to the 
throne a great reform was introduced. A law was passed providing 
that, after the date of the King’s accession, no one could be born a 
slave, no matter who his parents were, or what their status was. 
In the second place, after the same date no one could become a slave 
either by capture in war or by reason of insolvency, or in any other 
way. ‘The change was a radical one, affecting property and vested 
interests, as well as ancient custom, but, partly owing to the wisdom 
by which the change was not suddenly but gradually made, and still 
more by reason of the King’s personal influence and popularity the 
new law was accepted, and domestic slavery, as a legal institution, 
has been gradually disappearing in Siam and is now practically extinct. 
There is a striking similarity between this gradual and automatic 
system of abolishing slavery in Siam and the plan adopted by General 
Gordon many years later in the Soudan in dealing with the slave 
trade there. But it may safely be said that the young King of Siam 
followed no precedent, but created one for himself and his Government 
when he inaugurated his reign by an act of enlightened justice and 
of generous sympathy towards those of his subjects who were least 
able to help themselves. From time to time, at long intervals, Siam 
had sent special embassies to European Powers, but the first per- 
manent minister was accredited in 1883, when the writer of this 
article undertook the duties of Secretary of Legation for the Siamese 
Government, and accompanied the Minister (who was related to the 
King and had received an education in England) on a diplomatic 
tour to the various capitals of Europe. 

One of the objects of this Mission was to persuade European 
Governments to restore to Siam by treaty arrangements the control 
over the traffic in alcoholic liquors imported by foreign countries into 
Siam. This control had been lost because, by earlier treaties between 
Siam and European Powers, foreign goods were allowed to enter 
Siam on payment of a nominal duty, and no special clause had been 
inserted excepting alcohol from this general arrangement. The 
consequence was that not only European liquor was admitted into 
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Siam practically as a free import, but also from China an exceptionally 
strong and poisonous kind of alcoholic drink had found its way into 
Siam, which was demoralising the people to such an extent that the 
King and his Government were determined to bring it under effective 
control. So strong was the feeling aroused that it was generally 
understood that, rather than sev his subjects ruined by what was 
to them alcoholic poison, the King was determined to cancel every 
treaty with Europe, and start fair with control over the Siamese 
liquor traffic as the one essential condition precedent to the negotia- 
tion of any new treaty. At this time (1883) Lord Granville was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (now 
Lord Fitzmaurice) was Parliamentary Under Secretary. They gavea 
sympathetic hearing to the case for Siam, and very shortly a treaty 
between England and Siam was signed, enabling the Siamese Govern- 
ment to raise the duty on spirits imported from England, and thereby 
to resume an effective control over the liquor traffic—an example 
subsequently followed by seven other European Powers. 

In some cases the negotiations were prolonged, and were by no 
means easy to conduct, specially in countries where large revenues were 
derived from the export trade in liquor, and things were not made 
more easy when it was found that Siam had nothing to offer in return 
for the concession she was asking. 

Religion, custom and climate are all in combination against the 
consumption of alcohol in Siam. Whiskey has been called ‘ civilised 
water’ by the Siamese. Whatever may be the requirements of the 
‘Pioneers of Civilisation’ in Eastern and tropical countries, they 
had better keep their ‘civilised water’ for their own consumption, 
for it spells ruin and death to the native races. 

Diplomats who go on a tour from one Government to another 
asking for justice towards a small country many thousands of miles 
away fiud that they are not always reposing on a bed of roses. And 
when every treaty that is signed is made dependent on every other by 
the insertion of a ‘ most favoured nation clause,’ the whole of the 
work may be ruined by one false step, or by the snapping of one link 
in the chain which is being so carefully forged. But, from the point 
of view of justice and humanity, the Siamese case was a strong one, 
and the writer of this paper gratefully records that in all cases, from 
Sweden in the north to Italy and Spain in the south, friends to Siam 
were found who warmly sympathised with the aims and objects of 
the Siamese Mission of 1883 and 1884. 


TAXATION IN SIAM 


In regard to taxation, the custom practically universal in Eastern 
countries for levying taxes has been to farm them out to contractors who 
agree to pay the Government a fixed annual rent, no questions being 
asked so long as the fixed rent is paid without any violent disturbance 
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among the taxpayers. The system as described proclaims its inevit- 
able abuses. It invites oppression, makes honesty almost impossible, 
and the man who practises honesty a ridiculous fool in the eyes 
of the majority of his neighbours. But the difficulty of changing 
such a system when it has beem ingrained into the history, habits, 
and political administration of a highly conservative country is 
enormous. The man whose purse is lightened by any change, adminis- 
trative or political, however necessary and just, naturally describes 
the process as a revolution based on confiscation. The system of 
farming out has not always been confined to the Far East. Our 
own army used to have its regiments farmed out to colonels, whose 
income was largely supplemented by whatever they could make 
out of the necessaries supplied to their men—sometimes, it was said, 
necessaries that did not exist to men who had no existence except on 
paper. The Siamese Government, alive to the abuses entailed by 
the existing system, asked the assistance of Lord Cromer, who recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Mitchell Innes as Financial Adviser. 
He began the work which has been continued by his successor, Mr. 
Rivett Carnac, who served for twenty-five years in the Financial 
department of the Indian Government, and subsequently by Mr. 
Williamson, who is still at Bangkok. Mr. Rivett Carnac’s budget for 
1901-2 was the first ever made public in Siam. The changes which 
have been begun, and are being carried out, are all in the direction of a 
more healthy system of finance. Fixed salaries for officials have 
been introduced, and the farming-out plan is being abolished. The 
necessary revenue is more and more being taken from the legitimate 
sources of wealth, the creation of productive industries, and less 
and less from opium, gambling, and other forms of demoralizing 
luxury. The decrease of taxes of the one kind has been balanced by 
an increase of taxes of the better kind. In one year the decrease of 
revenue from the abolition of gambling houses amounted to nearly 
40,000/., but, on the other hand, the increased rice tax came up to 
hearly 44,000/. 

Owing to natural causes, as well as by reason of financial reforms, 
public money has found its way in an increasing volume into the 
public treasury, and the trade of Siam and the general financial 
prosperity of the country have largely increased in recent years. The 
total export and import trade of Bangkok in 1904 amounted to more 
than ten million pounds sterling, and in 1905, according to the last 
consular report, this record year has been practically equalled, or, 
eliminating the somewhat uncertain and fluctuating item of ‘ treasure,’ 
and taking into consideration the values of ‘ produce and merchandise,’ 
the finances of 1905 compare favourably even with those of 1904. 
The exports from Siam for 1905 amounted to nearly six millions sterling, 
86 per cent. of these exports being sent to British ports. Rice accounts 
for nearly 77 per cent. of the exports, amounting in value to 4,600,0001., 
Vou, LXI—No. 364 3N 
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being an advance in value of no less than 1,227,0001. over the average 
of the five preceding years. Teak valued at 817,400/. accounts for 
13 per cent. of the total exports. The ports of Singapore and Hong 
Kong received, or distributed, about 76 per cent. of the export trade 
of Siam. These figures are quite enoygh to show how largely interested 
Great Britain and her colonies are in the industries and prosperity of 
Siam. It may be added that of the 77,000 tons of teak timber exported 
from Siam in 1904, 44,000 tons were taken by India, 12,000 by Hong 
Kong, 3,800 by Singapore, and 1,300 tons by the United Kingdom. It 
should be remembered that the teak trade is subject to one uncontroll- 
able uncertainty from which many other trades are free. It depends 
on the rise and volume of the water in the various rivers on which the 
logs are floated down from the forests to the rafting stations. The 
output from the forests is dependent on the output from the rivers, 
a double uncertainty which sometimes baffles calculation and upsets 
averages in a very unexpected fashion. 

Education in Siam has made an immense advance during the 
present reign. Every year there has been a stream of Siamese students 
coming to Europe or returning home. The large majority of them 
come to England, where they are distributed among various schools, 
a fair proportion being sent to the great public schools, and on to 
Oxford or Cambridge. The wider curriculum and less severely classical 
atmosphere of Cambridge offer greater attractions to the Siamese 
students than Oxford. Several of them have been called to the Bar, 
and have qualified for other professions, such as the army, the navy, 
engineering, surgery, and medicine. The Crown Prince of Siam was 
in England for several years, educated privately. He then passed 
through Sandhurst, joined an English regiment, and ended his English 
education by a year at Christ Church, Oxford. He is now acting as 
Regent during the King’s absence. Several of the Crown Prince’s 
brothers have been educated in England, and some have gone from 
here to Germany, Denmark, and Russia. There is no royal family in 
the world of which the members have had such varied experience in 
almost every country in Europe. It is nob many years ago that the 
first Siamese students came to Europe, and now they have been seen, 
known, and liked at most of our public schools and universities, and 
in the schools and universities abroad. They have served in our 
Navy and Army, and worked in our workshops, in our laboratories 
and in our hospitals. Many of the Siamese students have held their 
own in the cricket and football field. A son of the King of Siam 
has often coxed and coached the Cambridge University crew on the 
Cam, although he did not steer the boat against Oxford. Some have 
played racquets and tennis for their schools, and have distinguished. 
themselves in fencing and boxing, and other forms of athletics. 

Many years ago Mr. Edward Bowen of Harrow said to the writer, 
‘You are trying an extraordinary experiment. in sending young 
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Siamese to Harrow, and you are wonderfully sanguine in supposing 
that they can adapt themselves to our public school life.’ Shortly 
before his death he spoke of the extraordinary success they had 
achieved, and said that there was not a master at Harrow who would 
not gladly welcome them to his house, 

Of the political connection between England and Siam little need 
be said here. Only one or two of the more recent diplomatic arrange- 
ments can be noticed. 

For generations past there has been a consensus of opinion prac- 
tically unanimous among Englishmen who have made a study of 
politics in the Far East that British interests are intimately concerned 
in the integrity and independence of Siam. The general tenor of the 
various treaties which for something like three quarters of a century 
have governed the relations between the two countries conclusively 
proves that this is the ruling principle upon which they have been 
based. A striking confirmation of this principle was given in a 
practical form by the treaty between England and France of 1896. 
The two contracting Powers then undertook what amounted to a 
mutual guarantee against armed intervention in Central Siam. 

This international agreement was accompanied and explained by 
a letter to Lord Dufferin, then British Ambassador in Paris, from 
Lord Salisbury, which made it absolutely clear that this guarantee 
of only a part of Siam did not cast any doubt upon the validity of the 
Siamese title to the remainder of her territory outside the guaranteed 
portion. In 1904 a declaration was signed by Lord Lansdowne and 
the French Ambassador containing an express disclaimer by the 
English and French Governments of all intention to annex any part 
of Siamese territory. While England has carried out her intention 
France has not, and large portions of what were tributary Siamese 
provinces are now included within French dominions. 

The very latest treaty between France and Siam has been signed 
only a few weeks ago, and the terms of it have not yet been published. 
For the sake of all concerned it is to be hoped that this may be found 
to contain a settlement which may be final and. permanent between 
the two Governments. 

While much has been done during recent years by way of in- 
ternal reforms, and also to advance the national and the international 
position of Siam, much more remains to bedone. The burden of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction still hangs heavily round the necks of those 
who are responsible for her government. Its mischievous effects are 
by no means confined to the Siamese. If dual government is bad 
for any country, a plurality of governments is infinitely worse, and 
the evils of it are borne by all who share in it, even by those who 
are supposed to benefit by it. Japan has shaken herself clear of 
it. It will be a good day for Siam when she can do the same. A 
beginning was made as long ago as 1883 when the British Government, 
3 Nn 2 
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in what is known as the Chiengmai treaty, gave up, in return for certain 
advantages, a large portion of her local extra-territorial rights. An 
international court was established, in which all local cases in which 
British subjects are parties have been tried under Siamese law. The 
experiment has been, on the whole, highly successful, and may serve 
as a precedent for the future. 

The time will come, and that shortly, when Siam will ask for an 
entire revision of the tariffs settled by treaties, some of them more 
than half a century old. This is necessary, not as a protective measure, 
but to enable the Government to carry out the administrative reforms 
which are needed not only for the Siamese themselves, but also for the 
general prosperity of trade, and of those foreign residents who are 
engaged in it. A 3 per cent. import duty is hardly better than none 
at all, and this was the tariff settled in a treaty signed by Sir John 
Bowring as long ago as 1855, and which has lasted up to the present 
time. 

A Government which has the courage to give up large revenues 
derived from gambling tables has a strong claim to charge a sufficient 
import duty for the purposes of efficient administration. For the 
future what is more wanted than anything else is that Siam should be 
given the peaceful opportunity to work out her own salvation in 
enlightened progress, without threats of absorption from outside, or an 
excess of intervention in her internal affairs. That she will not listen 
to, and accept, the advice of experts.no one will for one moment assert 
who knows how much the late Monsieur Rolin Jacquemyns was able 
to effect during his residence at Bangkok, and how many important 
reforms have been successfully recommended by the experience, 
ability, and tact of the present Adviser, Mr. Edward H. Strobel, 
formerly Professor of International Law at Harvard University. 

As in the healthiest and most civilised form of every community 
the highest test of social advance is that the strongest and the weakest 
members can live side by side, each enjoying the perfect security of 
laws which are equal for all and effectual for the protection of all alike, 
so in the commonwealth of nations the highest form of international 
civilisation is that which recognises and respects the independence 
of the smaller, just as completely as that of the most powerful countries, 
and regards with a genuine sympathy every advance towards a higher 
national life made by a government whose past history, present 
conditions, and future aims and ambitions may differ widely from 
those of the great European Powers. 

In conclusion we wish good luck to Siam, and offer a cordial welcome 
to our honoured guest who for forty years has been the King of that 
country and the best friend to his people that they have ever had. 


FREDERICK VERNEY 
(Late Councillor of the Siamese Legation). 





THE ‘WHITE FLAG’ IN JAMAICA 


THE publication of the White Paper (or, as it should be called, the 
‘ White Flag ’) which is said to deal with ‘ Correspondence relating to 
the resignation by Sir A. Swettenham of his office as Governor of 
Jamaica,’ has an importance that is of Imperial gravity. The fact 
that it was issued in the late days of April, and that it is therefore 
now six weeks old, must not preclude the British public from giving 
its most serious attention to the manner in which the Colonial Office 
has seen fit to treat one of the oldest and most faithful of British 
public servants. The success of our Empire depends, in so far as 
India and the Crown Colonies are concerned, almost entirely upon 
the qualities of the members of the Civil Service, and if these Imperial 
officers, for they are no less, are to be liable to treatment that would 
not be meted out to the commonest criminal, then it is to be feared 
that in the future men will hesitate to give their lives or their sons 
to a service that is exposed to chances such as those which have 
caused the retirement of Sir Alexander Swettenham. 

There is a tendency in high quarters to forget that the Empire 
belongs not to the Cabinet but to the British nation in the most com- 
prehensive sense of that term ; that the making of laws in Parliament 
belongs to the joint Houses, and not to the Executive of the day ; 
that the Army is not a perquisite of the War Office ; that the Colonies 
are not the peculiar possession of the Secretary of State for the 
time being; that all these instruments of Imperial power belong, 
in fact and in truth and in equal degree, to every subject of 
His Majesty. It is because the Colonial Office does appear to think 
that the large provinces which it is paid to superintend are in some 
sort of body-and-soul bondage to the administration of the Colonial 
Office that it lacks the oversea popularity which it otherwise might 
enjoy. As with the Colonies, so with the Colonial service; the 
officials sent out from England to govern at the ends of the world are 
primarily public servants who, if their superiors betray or forsake 
them, may claim restitution from the nation for which they have borne 
the burden and the heat of a lifetime. 

The case of Sir Alexander Swettenham is one which calls for 
examination at the hands of the public. This is felt by every man 
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who believes in hearing the accused before he is condemned, and 
who does not allow his conscience to be satisfied by the reading of 
newspaper reports alone. The expression of this feeling was exhibited 
by those who moved in the House of Commons for papers dealing with 
the subject, and who recognised that they must hold their judgment 
in suspense until official evidence was laid before them. Ultimately 
the papers were produced, and what did they contain? (1) A news- 
paper report of Sir A. Swettenham’s now notorious letter, and a 
hectoring addendum from the Colonial Secretary, requiring an apology 
if the letter were indeed authentic, but not asking for a copy of the 
document to which it was the answer; (2) Authentic copies of 
(a) the Admiral’s note and (b) Sir A. Swettenham’s reply ; (3) A 
full official apology from the Governor of Jamaica to the American 
Admiral ; and (4) An intimation that he will retire from the public 
service.' And upon this selected evidence alone the Colonial Secretary 
has the assurance to expect that the people of England will mutely 
acquiesce in yet another snub to a prominent public servant. 

I cannot help believing that a full comprehension of even a few of 
the circumstances carefully eliminated from the White Paper will 
show Sir A. Swettenham to have been a far better guardian of British 
honour than the slightly hysterical and very official individual who 
has caused the retirement of the Governor. For convenience sake 
I will tabulate the events as they occurred, with such notes as seem 
desirable to elucidate the position. 

The 14th of January.—The earthquake at Kingston ; ruin of the 
city and deplorable loss of life. The Governor wired to Santiago de 
Cuba to purchase bandages, &c. 

The 15th of January.—Parts of Kingston in flames ; news probably 
reached Havana. 

The 16th of January.—At midnight two United States battleships 
and a cruiser, under command of Rear-Admiral Davies, arrived in 
Kingston harbour. The officers went immediately on board the 
Port Kingston, escorted thither by the Governor himself, who made 
-it plain that he desired no salute. 

The 17th of January.—The United States ships fired a salute ; the 
Admiral landed fifty armed men and working parties ; the United States 
flag was hoisted in a field on British territory and an American hospital 
was installed. 

This done the Admiral writes to the Governor explaining that 
the visiting navy let off its guns by mistake, and then proceeds to 
‘propose’* and ‘judge’ and ‘direct’ concerning the situation, as 
though there were no such person as a British Governor within a 
thousand miles. 

' The reason given, ‘on account of age,’ is an official and recognised formula; a 


pension might be withheld from a Civil Servant retiring in a fit of pique but not from 
one who resigns under medical advice or ‘ on account of age.’ 
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I landed working parties from both ships to-day [he writes]. I propose to 
land parties to-morrow unless you expressly desire me not to do so... . I judge 
the police surveillance of the city is not adequate. . . . J shall direct the medical 
officers of my squadron. . . . I trust that you will justify me in the matter... . 







Later in the day the Admiral wires to his Chief-in-Command at 
Havana to the effect that 


Sir A, Swettenham is a man of great power; declined my offer to land 
working parties to assist in hospital, to police streets, clear away débris and 
bury the dead. .. . Later by request [Query—by whose request ?] I landed fifty 
men under arms to prevent a mutiny in the penitentiary. 









There was no mutiny; both inside and outside the penitentiary 
the populace preserved an attitude of admirable composure under the 
circumstances, so these troops were withdrawn by request of the 
Governor, who had never authorised their landing, 


as he has assured me [continues the Admiral] he is capable of controlling the 
situation. He has West Indian Regiment 1,000 strong, and two companies of 
artillery besides insular constabulary. . . . I consider it my duty to remain for 
the present at least. Situation is too confusing, and conflicting stories, reports, 
complaints, and rumours too contradictory to enable me at present to form § 
clear judgment of actual situation. 













From this unique document it will be seen that Goverrior Swetten- 
ham’s assurances that he was quite able to look after Kingston 
impressed the Admiral very little; and that the latter was quite 
prepared to take yet another island in the Caribbean Sea under 
the sheltering wing of the American eagle. He felt, however, that 
he would require justification for his action, and therefore he asked 
for it in his letter to the Governor, From a communication supplied 
later by Admiral Evans to the Navy Department we learn that 
on this date (the 17th of January) Admiral Davies received a reply of 
thanks from the Governor, ‘ who thinks that he has the situation well 
in hand.” 

+ The 18th of January.—Lord Elgin telegraphs that he does not desire 
to fetter the Governor’s discretion, &c. 

President Roosevelt offers official assistance. 

Admiral Davies cables for more dressings for the wounded. 

Sir A. Swettenham replies to Admiral Davies’s letter. 

It must be remembered that the Governor had already courteously 
thanked the Admiral on the previous day for his assistance, even 
though he had not invoked it. He.also knew that the Admiral entirely 
mistrusted his reading of the situation, and was becoming a difficult 
problem in a situation already sufficiently complicated. He never 
doubted the bona fides of the sentence in the Admiral’s letter: ‘I 
shall land troops to-morrow unless you expressly desire me not to do so,’ 
any more than he questioned the humanity and kindliness of the 
Admiral’s intentions. But he had to get rid of these armed parties 
of American sailors, whose presence among negroes was both 
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profoundly unpopular and also a serious danger; moreover he had 
to prove to a questioning world that Britain can still manage 
Jamaica without outside help. And so, trying to combine frank- 
ness with some jocularity, he wrote the private letter beginning 
‘Dear Admiral Davies.’ I am not concerned to defend the epistolary 
style of Sir A. Swettenham ; possibly his humour was less suited to 
the occasion than the directness of his request that a foreign force 
should leave the island. But the public is anxious to know how 
it is that an obviously private letter found its way into the public 
Press, and then became incorporated in a Parliamentary paper. Who 
gave that letter to the pressman who sent it over the wires? My 
own information from Jamaica, which is accurate though unofficial, 
goes to show that the name of the individuals concerned are well known 
in the West Indies, and that the slightest investigation would dis- 
close them. One other point about this letter deserves notice ; if it 
was a private letter, the man who made it public under such circum- 
stances deserves to be ostracised from decent society on both sides 
of the Atlantic; if it was an official letter, it should have been forwarded 
in cipher to be dealt with by the Navy Department or the State 
Secretary at Washington. Of this I am certain ; if, believing a docu- 
ment to be an official communication of a very grave nature, any 
British officer had been responsible for it reaching the Press before 
it reached the Admiralty, he would have been instantly relieved of 
his command. 

The 19th of January.—Sir Edward Grey telegraphed, by Sir A. 
Swettenham’s desire, his thanks for the prompt and powerful assist- 
ance given by Admiral Davies. 

Upon this same date (the 19th of January) two other letters were 
written which the Colonial Office has deemed it prudent not to publish. 
Mr. Churchill declined, in answer to a question in the House of Com- 
mons, to divulge their purport. We are therefore driven for our 
information to an obscure newspaper called the. Jamaica Gleaner, 
which, in a limited edition, published the following correspondence. 
This edition is not now obtainable in Jamaica. 


U.S.S. Missouri, Kingston, January 19, 1907. 

Rear-ApmiraL Davies, U.S.N. 

Srr,—On behalf of the Mayor and Council as well as all the citizens of this 
stricken city, I desire to express my deep and sincere regret that any un- 
pleasantness should have arisen to cause you to decide to withdraw the valuable 
assistance which you have voluntarily and so generously been rendering to this 
country and my unfortunate fellow-citizens. 

Whatever may have been the cause which has induced you to decide to 
withdraw, we deeply regret it, and we do not approve or take any part in it; so 
we ask you not to withdraw your valuable assistance or take offence at the 
conduct of one man, if, at a time when, overwrought by responsibility and 
calamity, he has acted in a manner that he himself will regret on reflection ; and 
in particular, I ask you not to let the sick, wounded and destitute call in vain 
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for the comfort which until now they have been receiving at your hands, and 


for which I and they thank and bless you. 
Ihave &e., 
C. W. Tarr, 


Mayor of Kingston. 


In reply to this curious communication the American Admiral 
wrote as follows : 

U.S.S. Missouri, Kingston, Ja, 

S1r,—Your Honour’s communication of this date in the name of yourself 
and Council, as well as all the citizens of Kingston, is received. I beg that you 
will understand that Iam not withdrawing my Squadron from Kingston by 
reason of any unpleasantness, any misunderstanding, or any cause of offence. 
I came here to render first and immediate aid. I could remain only for a few 
days, and within that time I have done all that lay within my power to do, and 
all that the representative of His Majesty’s Government has required of me. 
As a foreign naval officer I am bound to respect the wishes and requirements 
of the supreme authority of this island. I have left an emergency hospital at 
Winchester Park, in what I believe to be good working order, under the 
supervision of the American Jesuit Fathers. If I were to remain indefinitely 
there would, I know, be an abundance of work for me to do, but under the 
circumstances, having fulfilled the object of my mission, viz. to render first and 
immediate aid, my duties oblige me to withdraw. 

Iam particularly anxious to remove the impression that there has been any 
misunderstanding between myself and the constituted authorities of Jamaica, 
and sincerely believe that the work of restoration will progress; and I express 
to you my wish that your city may rise again from its ruins and find its former 
prosperity. I thank you for your expressions of appreciation of such services as 
my officers and men have been able to render, and 

IT have &e. 
C. H. Daviss, 
Rear-Admiral Com. Detached Squadron, U.S.A. 


So much for the charge against the Governor of discourtesy toward 
and disagreement with the American Admiral. It is ‘ blown out of 
the water’ by desire of the Admiral himself, who stipulated that his 
letter to the Mayor should be published. 

The 20th of January.—Sir A. Swettenham telegraphed to the 
State Department at Washington the expression of his profound 
gratitude. 

The 21st of January.—The Davies-Swettenham letters appeared in 
the English newspapers, which almost unanimously joined in a pro- 
longed howl of objurgation against our own ‘man on the spot.’ It 
was too good an opportunity to be lost; there was no time to ask 
for explanations ; no knowledge of antecedent events ; no doubt that 
President Roosevelt might be very angry indeed. Therefore, to 
avoid such a calamity as this last, a long line of editors was seen 
on that fateful Monday morning, each offering the Governor’s head 
on a charger to the uncrowned king. Mr. Haldane followed suit 
with a telegram to the State Secretary, of whose existence he had 
no official cognisance ; but he, too, must needs offer his oblation, at 
the public expense. pees . ee Ad LT ale eee 
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Have read in newspaper this morning what purports to be a letter from the 
Governor of Jamaica, Can only say that on the materials before me, I enter- 
tain, as responsible for the troops in the Island, feelings of deep gratitude to 
American Admiral for generous assistance rendered at a most critical time. 

HALDANE, 
Secretary of State for War, London. 


He did not wait to communicate his telegram through our Foreign 
Minister, nor for the Governor to relate the circumstances of the 
American ‘assistance’; no, he must keep in with Washington at all 
costs. 

And even Sir Edward Grey, our own Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was seized with the desire to make official amends to the 
United States for an insult which was neither offered nor felt. He 
charged our Chargé d’Affaires at Washington with a message, which 
was duly delivered, that ‘if the [Press] advices are correct, Great 
Britain will deeply regret that an official should have written such a 
letter to the gallant Admiral who rendered such valuable assistance’ &e. 

The 22nd of January.—Lord Elgin presses on, with his premature 
lecture on deportment to a Colonial Governor of high standing—the 
one document in the White Paper which is new to the public. It is 
most remarkable that nobody in our Government dared at the moment 
to stand up for our representative, not on the question of his manner, 
but upon the matter of his action. Yet, whilst England was 
passing through all this twopenny turmoil, the Admiral in question 
was denying in an interview that there had been any misunderstanding 
between the Governor and himself, as well he might. The American 
Press deals with the incident in an unusually reticent fashion, which 
implies some doubt as to the freedom of their own representative from 
blame ; the Canadians, to a man, applaud one who refuses to counten- 
ance the lion’s tail-twisting in a distant land; and the Journal des 
Débats writes as follows: 


Is it fair to lodge the whole responsibility with Sir A. Swettenham? It is 
an international usage never to embark an armed force in a foreign country 
without being invited to do so by the authorities on land. Now, Admiral Davies 
acted on his own initiative. He took in hand the policeing of the town without 
the Governor of Jamaica having requested him to do so. 


On the same day we learn that the populace is absolutely quiet, 
and the military guards are being withdrawn. 

The 23rd of January.—Sir A. Swettenham sends copies of Admiral 
Davies’s letter and his own reply, upon which the Colonial Office charge 
of discourtesy is based. 

The 24th of January.—Sir A.- Swettenham apologises by order, 
and tenders his resignation; Washington, which took no umbrage, 
is prematurely appeased by vicarious sacrifice. 

Whilst I am writing of apologies, let me ask two questions which 
appear to be exceedingly pertinent to the matter in hand. Has the 
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Foreign Office received any apology from the United States Govern- 
ment for the landing of armed troops upon British territory without 
the permission of the British Government; and, if not, why not ? 
It is common talk ia Washington that an apology for this excés de zéle, 
for it was nothing more formidable than that, would naturally have 
been forthcoming but for the peculiar haste of Mr. Haldane’s telegram. 
Here we must force ourselves to believe facts more wonderful than 
fiction : our Secretary for War telegraphs to the State Secretary (the 
equivalent of our Foreign Minister at home), with whom he has no 
official intercourse, concerning the affairs of a colony with which 
officially he has nothing to do, thanking the American Secretary for 
sending naval troops into an island which was, according to the 
Governor of that island, sufficiently protected by the West Indian 
regiment for whose efficiency the Secretary for War was himself 
responsible ! 

The second question is: What has Sir A. Swettenham to say 
concerning the many talks which he had with Admiral Davies, and 
what arguments has he adduced for finally desiring that officer to re- 
move his armed forces ? Be it noted, we are here dealing with a man 
whose action and whose condemnation is published, but whose defence 
is withheld from the British public which is, or should be, at once his 
master and his judge. Is this procedure, so absolutely foreign to the 
tradition of British law, to be the exclusive privilege of the Cabinet 
when dealing with the Civil servants of the Crown ? 

I return for a brief moment to my diary, with the observation 
that, after the Governor’s resignation on the 24th of January, the 
‘incident ’ seems to have lapsed from the attention of those in high 
places at Whitehall. 

The 12th of February.—The King’s Speech, referring to the Jamaican 


calamity : 





I have seen with satisfaction that the emergency has been met by the 
Governor and his officers with courage and devotion, and by the people with 
self-control .. . and I recognise with sincere gratitude the sympathy shown 
by the people of the United States of America, and the assistance promptly 
offered by their naval authorities. 


A change has come over the spirit of the Cabinet dream ; the man 
they had practically expelled from office is recognised by his Sovereign 
to have acted with courage and devotion, whilst proper thanks are 
expressed for the American offer of assistance. It seems as though 
a commonsense, not too common in the Cabinet, had returned to the 
official utterance of a great nation. And what followed? This was 
not officially known to the public until it was revealed in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons on the Ist of May. Sir Alex- 
ander Swettenham was asked by His Majesty’s Government, at whose 
command he had apologised to a foreign nation, to await the arrival 
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of despatches from home, and then to say whether he would like to 
reconsider the question of his resignation. The lack of generosity 
which forbids the Home Government to ask him to withdraw it will 
be immediately noted. The despatches duly arrived ; there was no 
explanation of the discrepancy between the tone of Lord Elgin’s 
bullying command and the generosity of the phrase in the King’s 
Speech, nor was there any intimation that His Majesty’s Secretary for 
the Colonies had ordered an apology under a misapprehension and was 
ready to admit the blunder. There is good reason to believe that if 
the onus of the apology (which, in international affairs, is a grievous 
one) had been undertaken by Lord Elgin, the resignation would have 
been withdrawn. But no such justice was exhibited ; the Governor 
was invited to say whether he wished to reconsider his resignation ; 
had he done so, it would necessarily have been left to him to explain 
to the Empire why on earth he apologised to the United States. 
He was wiser in his generation than His Majesty’s Government ; he 
saw that, after having been censured for his action, and having 
handed in an official apology, his period of usefulness as a British 
Governor ceased when the dignity of his office lacked the vital sup- 
port of the Crown. So he persisted in his resignation, and the 
Empire is the poorer for lack of one of its oldest and most ex- 
perienced pro-Consuls. 

Here, again, in the ‘ White Flag’ paper, we miss any attempt to 
explain what had occurred between the 22nd of January, when the 
Governor was ordered to apologise, and the 12th of February, when 
His Majesty declared himself satisfied with the ‘ courage and devotion ’ 
of his representative in Jamaica. Surely something had transpired 
of which we are purposely kept in ignorance, in the vapid hope that 
‘nobody notices what goes on in the Colonies’ ; or was the procedure 
adopted in flattery of that vanished hand which penned in 1904 the 
censure of Sir Frank Younghusband for his conduct of the mission to 
Lhassa, and trusted to the honied words of Lord Lansdowne in the 
House of Lords in 1905 to mollify the Imperial spirit of the nation 
and to pour balm into the personal wound of a public servant ? 

I pass over many points concerning which a serious study of the 
events, carefully verified and detailed in the foregoing pages, gives 
cause for reflection. I leave to those who have the right to demand 
it the duty of claiming the correspondence which is so impudently 
absent from the White Paper. It may be said that it would be a 
delicate matter to publish papers which we know to have passed 
between Washington and Downing Street ; it may be answered that 
we shall have no Empire to defend if we cannot treat our public 
servants with ordinary justice. If the British Government wants a 
Governor of the calibre of which we are proud, it must give him 
responsibility, permit him to exercise it, and stand by him until ‘ the 
benefit of the doubt’ is exhausted; it must not censure him in a 
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despatch without having heard him and then compliment him in a 
King’s Speech ; forcing him to retire in January and inviting him to 
withdraw his resignation in the following month. If the Government 
wants a gramophone and not a Governor, let it say so; the substitute 
may be cheaper, but let-us ponder well as to which master of correct 
English is to dictate from Downing Street to the uttermost ends of the 
Empire ; the Natal ‘record,’ for instance, should not be repeated, 
nor the language with which several responsible Ministers are accus- 
tomed to adorn their speeches. 

In view, therefore, of all these circumstances, I hold it to be a public 
duty to demand that the Government shall present the full story 
which they owe us, but of which they have only given us a very few 
intermittent threads. Until this is done, who can believe in all their 
brave words about solicitude either for the honour of the Colonies or 
of the Empire as a whole? I do not ask for it out of idle curiosity, 
for I have a hideous feeling that I know the reason which has caused 
this Government to turn its back upon our Governor; namely, the 
hope of favour to come from elsewhere—a hope which its action has 
condemned to eternal disappointment, since ‘the spoils are for the 
strcnj.’ I do not ask for it on behalf of an individual, whom I have 
never seen and with whom I have never had communication direct 
or indirect. I ask for it in order that the British sense of justice 
may be thoroughly satisfied, and that public servants in Sir A. 


Swettenham’s position may for the future be assured that in cases of 
international difficulty they shall be certain of their Sovereign’s 
approval, if they have upheld the independence of the flag, without a 
previous passage through the valley of Ministerial humiliation and the 
shadow of official death. But, if this information for which I plead 
is to be withheld for ever, I shall feel—and millions with me—that 
the words of the Toronto newspaper are fully justified : 


Everybody knows which of the two [Swettenham or Davies] will have the 
blame piled on his shoulders. But, if Swettenham be recalled, he should try to 
make a détour through Canada on his way home, as there are people in this 
country who would like to have a good look at the last of his kind. 


Jan MALco”m. 
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THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA 


* As things stand at present,’ writes Professor Perels in the last edition 
of his Internationale Seerecht, ‘we cannot count on the exemption 
of private property at sea from capture in the near future. The 
main factor is that the British Government since the Declaration of 
Paris has maintained an attitude of persistent and determined resistance 
to all movements for reforming the laws of maritime warfare.’ Pub- 
licists of almost all countries, including our own, have been expressing 
themselves in similar terms, and we are warned by some of our best 
international lawyers that there is growing up abroad a mass of hostile 
opinion on the subject which it is unsafe for us to ignore. Professor 
Perels’ words conveniently focus for us that alleged mass of opinion, 
and since he was formerly Admiralititsrath and is now Departements 
Direktor in Reichs-Marine Amt and Professor in the Berlin University, 
we may take his formula as something like our official arraignment 
at the bar of Europe. But before examining the charge with a view 
to preparing a defence it is wise at once to enter a claim to vary the 
indictment. We do not deny the ‘ persistent and determined resist- 
ance.’ We merely beg to submit that our ‘ persistent and determined 
resistance’ has been ‘to all movements for reforming the laws of 
maritime warfare in the interests of the great military States.’ 

It is true that some of our most respected authorities would persuade 
us that the exemption of private property at sea from capture is par- 
ticularly to our own interests, because we possess the largest, and 
therefore, as they assume, the most vulnerable mercantile marine, 
and because we rely for our sustenance more than any other nation 
on seaborne supplies. But this is a military question, on which our 
publicists are not safe guides. It involves strategical considerations, 
which clearly they have not taken into account, and their view is 
not shared by the Navy. It is a view, however, which is seriously 
urged by serious people, and we must return to it. For the present it 
is enough to claim that the leading facts in the history of the move- 
ment create a prima facie case that exemption is for the benefit of 
weak fleets and powerful armies. Started originally by a French abbé, 
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the idea was first embodied in a treaty by Frederick the Great, a man 
who had had practical experience of how gravely the vulnerability 
of commerce at sea may affect the progress of a Continental war. When 
he was in alliance with Great Britain it did not occur to him to make 
the suggestion. It was the newborn Republic of America that pro- 
posed it to him; and he wisely agreed, since the arrangement made 
it impossible for the United States ever to make war on him at all. 
Similarly, the United States was wise to get the sanction of so great 
a figure to the principle of immunity, since her budding commerce was 
always at the mercy of her one enemy so long as capture was per- 
mitted. With material advantages so great and obvious in hand 
it can convince nobody to talk of lofty and disinterested ideals. 

Next it was Napoleon who put forward the new doctrine, and 
sought to establish it by the revolutionary violence of his ‘ Conti- 
nental System.’ In 1866, Austria, cooped up in the head of the 
Adriatic by the menace of a superior Italian fleet, declared for it. 
Italy, similarly threatened by France, had already done so, Again, in 
1870 Prussia magnanimously intimated that, true to the sublime 
principles of Frederick the Great, it was her intention, whatever 
France did, to treat as sacred all innocent private property at sea. 

When the buffalo found the lion in his path, he exclaimed, with a 
superb gesture, ‘ For my part, I mean to remain true to my vegetarian 
principles.’ 

Now to examine the charge more seriously and with what temper 
we can, For it must be understood that our friends abroad make 
their accusation opprobriously. We are represented as standing 
in the way of human progress, of obstructing for our own selfish 
ends the march of civilisation, of seeking to perpetuate the methods 
of barbarism, of thwarting the disinterested aspirations of nobler 
nations to mitigate the severity of war and humanise its practice. 
And all this because, as they say, we refuse to complete the work of the 
Declaration of Paris by consenting to give to private property at sea 
that complete sanctity which it is unblushingly alleged to enjoy in 
warfare on land. So shocking does such depravity sound that in many 
cases our serious and high-minded journalism, which is so dear to us, is 
beginning to ask, in its most moving and conscientious tones, if we are 
to be the last of all nations to recognise this sacred duty to humanity. 

Were it not that this particular attitude towards the question was 
so ludicrous it would be difficult to treat it with patience. Such a 
charge against ourselves is peculiarly hard, seeing that we have to 
our credit a record in respect of the mitigation of war which no 
nation can pretend to rival. There is no nation that can point to such 
a concession to the public opinion of the world against interest as 
we made in consenting, in 1856, to the doctrine of ‘ Free ships, free 
goods.’ At the time it was widely regarded, and is still so regarded, 
as depriving us of one of the most powerful weapons in our armoury ; 
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and yet fot the sake of goodwill amongst nations, for the sake of 
softening the hardships of war to neutrals, we surrendered that right. 
For centuries we had clung to it as essential to the maintenance of 
our sea power; yet a higher and more farsighted wisdom pressed for 
the almost quixotic sacrifice, and it was done. Can any nation show 
a sacrifice beside it ? Let him who can cast the first stone at us now. 

To add to the unreasonableness of our accusers, instead of acknow- 
ledging handsomely the lengths to which we went on that occasion, 
they rail at us because we will not extend the principle to the com- 
plete immunity of private property at sea. As though the one prin- 
ciple had anything to do with the other. ‘ You might as well say,’ 
said Sir William Harcourt during a debate on the point in 1878—and 
surely he, whether as a Liberal humanitarian or an international 
lawyer, should carry weight enough—‘ You might as well say that the 
extension of the Great Western Railway would be an extension of 
the Great Northern. They do not go in the same direction, they have 
not the same object, they are not parallel in any respect.’ Nothing 
can serve better for clearing the subject of fallacies and exhibiting 
the true grounds of the British attitude than to follow out the line of 
reasoning which the great international jurist indicated in opposing 
the idea on that occasion. 

If the ideas which determined the status of private property in 
war be traced back to the dawn of modern international law, we shall 
find Grotius, in 1625, and Bynkershoek a century later, giving as an 
axiom the right to confiscate or destroy all property whatsoever 
belonging to an enemy wherever found. The axiom was quickly 
modified by Vattel, who wrote during the Seven Years’ War. While 
admitting the abstract right, he maintained that its exercise should 
only be permitted as far as it is called for by the purposes of war. 
Here we have the first application of the true theory of war to the 
question. We make war not for the purpose of doing the enemy 
all the harm we can, but to bring such pressure to bear upon him as will 
force him to do our will—that is, will convince him that to make peace 
on our terms is better than continuing to fight. Now, the indis- 
criminate plunder of private property and its wanton destruction, 
while causing an immense amount of individual suffering, do not 
contribute in the most forcible way to the kind of pressure that is 
needed. Consequently, it had already become the practice for an 
invading enemy to treat private property with a certain respect, or 
rather, perhaps, economy, and to endeavour to set some restraint 
upon its indiscriminate plunder and destruction. 

It is to this movement is due the oft-repeated but wholly unfounded 
assertion that private property ashore, unlike private property at sea, 
has been made generally immune from capture. It is further asserted 
that this immunity was due to a growing sense of humanity and a 
Christian desire to mitigate the horrorsof war. Now, thisis the kind of 
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assertion which makes plain and practical people impatient with inter- 
national law and blinds them to its value and reality. It is just one of 
those expressions which jurists let slip from a mere habit of the pen. 
Of this particular statement, that the restrictions in question were 
due to a growing sense of humanity, there is no real evidence whatever. 
Humanity may have been a contributory cause, but, if we turn from 
the loose expressions of jurists to the dry light of the orders actually 
promulgated by invading generals, we see at once that the real reason 
of the restrictions was strategical and military, and not moral at all. 
Take, for instance, the earliest case as typical—the rule of Gustavus 
Adolphus against plundering: ‘ If it so please God that we beat the 
enemy either in the field or in his leaguer, then shall every man follow 
the chase of the enemies; and no man give himself up to fall upon 
the pillage so long as it is possible to follow the enemy,’ etc. This 
germ idea that pillage actually lessens your power to exert the neces- 
sary pressure was further developed by the rules of Frederick the 
Great ; but he took a long step further. For that great master of war 
recognised not only that pillage demoralised and weakened the weapon 
with which the pressure had to be exerted, but that pillage and de- 
struction were not the most profitable or effective ways of exercising 
your rights over the enemy’s property. To deprive the enemy’s people 
of their power to produce was both to destroy the value of your conquest 
and its power of maintaining your troops. To protect the goose 
and enable her to continue laying her golden eggs was the only sound 
policy. He therefore insisted on the method of exercising his war 
right by levying contributions and making requisitions. By this 
means he at once maintained the temper of his weapon and 
made the pressure of the occupation more lasting, more powerfu’, 
and more directly coercive to the collective life of the enemy. To say 
that he abandoned his right over enemy’s property is to play with 
words. ‘If an army is in winter quarters in an enemy’s country,’ 
he writes in his General Principles of War, ‘ the soldiers receive gratis 
bread, meat, and beer, which are furnished by the country.’ And 
again : ‘ The enemy’s country is bound to supply horses for the artillery, 
munitions of war, and provisions, and to make up any deficiencies 
of money.’ The truth is that no restraint of the old rule of Grotius 
and Bynkershoek is to be found that does not operate to the military 
or strategical benefit of the belligerent, not one that does not directly 
increase the pressure which the invading force is seeking to exert to 
achieve its end. The principle reached its clearest expression during 
the Franco-German war, where it was absolutely essential to German 
success that they should not goad the French people into guerilla 
warfare, as Napoleon had done in Spain, by permitting irresponsible 
exercise of belligerent rights over private property. By the German 
orders of 1870 no requisition could be made except by general officers 
or officers in command of detached corps. 
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The system worked admirably, and, on the whole, as mercifully 
and with as little individual suffering as is possible in war. The object 
of an invasion—the means by which it exerts. the necessary pressure 
—is to produce a stagnation of national life. This the German 
invasion did effectively, and the stagnation grew deeper and more 
intolerable the more it was prolonged, till submission was recognised 
to be the lesser evil. But all this was not done merely by the victories 
of armies. It was done by the exercise of belligerent rights over 
enemy’s property ;. of the right to seize and consume it ; of the right 
to control roads and railways and inland waters, so as to prevent 
its flow and render commerce impossible except in so far as it 
suited the belligerent ; and of the right to carry military execution 
against it in case of resistance by its owners. Without the right to 
requisitions and contributions, without the right to control civil 
communications, it could not be done. War, as is universally 
admitted, would become impossible. Nations cannot be brought to 
their knees by the mere conflict of armies, any more than they can 
by the single combats of kings. It is what follows victory that 
counts—the choking of the national life by process of execution 
on property, the stagnation produced by the stoppage of civil com- 
munications, whether public or private. 

Here is a picture of what the process meant, drawn by the able 
pen of a man who saw it face to face in 1870: 


In occupied towns officials receive no salaries, professional men no fees, 
The law courts are closed. Holders of house property can get no rent. Holders 
of land can neither get rent, nor can they cultivate the soil or sell their crops. 
The State funds pay no dividends, or, if they do, all communication between 
occupied and unoccupied districts being broken off, the dividends cannot be 
touched; Railway dividends are equally intangible, and perhaps the line on 
which the shareholder has especially counted is in the hands of the enemy. 


'* This is what conquest of territory means—the prostration of the 
national life; and this is why conquest of territory is the means by 
which land warfare seeks to gain its end. 

With this picture in our minds of the way in which private property 
is dealt with ashore, and the way in which it is made to contribute 
to the victor’s object, let us turn to the sea, and inquire in what 
manner its treatment there is less moral, less human, or less necessary, 
if war is to be waged at all. To begin with, we note that in some 
respects private property has never been so badly treated at sea as 
it has been on land ; at least, in modern times and in regular warfare 
it has never been the subject of indiscriminate plunder. The ruthless 
scramble for loot, which led to the acutest suffering and cruelty ashore, 
was no part of sea capture. Prizes were taken by orderly act of 
war, were regularly condemned, and the proceeds divided amongst 
the captors in cool blood and by authority. Again, at sea immediate 
military exetution was never the penalty for resisting interference 
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with private property, as it always was, and in some cases still is, 
ashore. The real reason why capture at sea got a bad name was 
due to privateers, by whom the greater part of it was done, and 
who in some areas, and particularly in the Mediterranean, were often 
guilty of unspeakable horrors. The evil was early recognised by 
Great Britain, and during the Seven Years’ War an Act was passed 
forbidding the granting of commissions to vessels under a certain 
tonnage, in order to ensure that the work should be done by respectable 
merchant captains, and not by mere smugglers and pirates. It is 
not, of course, pretended that this law was made from merely 
philanthropic reasons, any more than was our concession about 
‘free ships, free goods.’ Though a sense of honour did enter into it, 
the chief reason was that we found ourselves unable to control the 
lawlessness of small privateers, and felt that neutrals, whom we did 
not wish to exasperate, had a legitimate cause of complaint. Now 
the abuse is no longer possible, since the Declaration of Paris abolished 
privateering. Over and above this great mitigation of the hardships 
of warfare against private property at sea, there must also be taken 
into consideration the spread of the practice of marine insurance, 
which now distributes the initial loss by individuals over the general 
capital of the nation. The result is that even the most convinced 
advocates of the change, both at home and abroad, admit that the 
argument from inhumanity is untenable. The Lord Chancellor, him- 
self our strongest advocate of reform, has plainly declared that ‘no 
operation of war inflicts less suffering than the capture of unarmed 
vessels at sea.’ 

The truth is that the sea service, in demanding the retention of 
its right to general capture, asks no more than what is universally 
granted to the land service. It asks no more than to exercise war 
rights over property in so far as, in the words of Vattel, it is called 
for by the purposes of war—in so far as the pressure necessary to 
bring peace cannot be exerted without it. It asks only to be allowed 
to produce that stagnation of the enemy’s life at sea which an army 
is permitted to produce ashore by conquest of territory. And how 
can such stagnation be produced? Not by conquest, for conquest 
of the sea is impossible. The sea cannot be the subject of owner- 
ship. You cannot do more, however complete your ascendency, 
than deprive your enemy of his use of the sea; you can do no more 
than deny him that part of his national life which moves and has its 
being on the sea. This is what we mean when we speak of ‘command 
of the sea,’ and not ‘conquest of the sea.’ The value of the sea inter- 
nationally is as a means of communication between States and parts 
of States, and the use and enjoyment of these communications is the 
actual life of a nation at sea. The sea can be nothing else, except a 
fishing-ground, and fishing is comparatively so small a factor in war 
nowadays that it may be eliminated from the question. All, then, 
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that we can possibly gain from our enemy upon the sea is to deny 
him. its use and enjoyment as a means of communication. Command 
of the sea means nothing more nor less than control of communica- 
tions.. It occupies exactly the same place and discharges the same 
function in maritime warfare that conquest and occupation of territory 
does in land warfare. If one is lawful and necessary, so is the other; 
if both are lawful and necessary, then each connotes the legality 
and necessity of the means by which alone the condition of stagnation 
can be brought about. 

At sea this condition is produced by dealing with private property 
on exactly the same principle as on Jand—that is to say, in the most 
economical and effective manner. By its capture and conversion 
to the use of the navy we make it contribute directly to the force 
and economy of our weapon, and by an orderly system of prize regula- 
tions we do it without in any way demoralising our personnel or 
goading the enemy’s people to irregular retaliation. By no other 
means can we do what ashore is done by contributions and requisi- 
tions—that is, by no other means can we make enemy’s property 
serve to a merciful and speedy end to hostilities. By this means 
also we control the enemy’s communications, we paralyse his sea- 
borne commerce, we sever him from his outlying territory. By no 
other means can we mercifully and effectively deprive him of all 
the sea can give him, and produce the state of stagnation of his 
maritime life that conquest of territory does of his life ashore. By 
the victories of fleets alone it can no more be done than by the victories 
of armies. 

If, then, in this way we test the doctrine of immunity of private 
property in the cold light of the theory of war—if we keep in mind 
that war consists of two phases—firstly, the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces, and, secondly, of pressure on the population to pro- 
duce stagnation of national life, we see the answer to our great 
military neighbours is complete. When they ask us to abandon the 
right of capture of private property at sea—of dealing with it, that 
is, in the most merciful and effective way for achieving the purposes 
of war—we reply, We will do so when you abandon the right of requi- 
sition and contribution. And when they ask us, as in effect they do, 
to give up the right of controlling sea communications, we reply, 
We will do so when you give up the right to control roads, railways, 
and inland waters. If they go further—as they fairly may—and ask, 
‘What about the hardship of detaining the crews of captured mer- 
chantmen ?’ we answer, ‘ We will abandon that means of stopping 
your commerce also, when you abandon forced labour of the civil 
population ashore.’ It is all a reductio ad absurdum. Without the 
exercise of such rights both conquest of territory and command of 
the sea become nugatory and war impossible. 

But our opponents may reply, We do not ask you to give up control 
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of communications. We would leave you commercial blockade. But 
is this what they mean ? It is true that many of them except commer- 
cial blockade from their claim, but what the Lord. Chancellor 
demands is entire exemption of private property, ‘ unless really con- 
traband or its place of destination be a beleaguered fortress.’ This, 
of course, amounts to a complete prohibition of our right to control com- 
munications except for the purpose of destroying the enemy’s armed 
forces. It prohibits it for the purpose of the secondary process of 
pressure, and is entirely inadmissible. The Chancellor’s meaning is 
at least perfectly clear. What is difficult to believe is that those who 
express themselves less roundly can really mean anything else. Let us 
examine what the position of these men leads to. In effect they say, 
We admit your abstract right to capture private property at sea, 
but deny that its general capture on the high seas is necessary for the 
purposes of war. This point of view is so plausible that it has highly 
commended itself to our own advocates of immunity. Ignoring 
the whole theory of maritime warfare, that it is a mere question of 
controlling communications, they argue as though all we could gain 
from general capture on the high seas is the paltry value of the goods 
seized. It was just Lord Granville’s attitude at the momentous 
meeting of the Secret Committee of the Council on the eve of the 
Seven Years’ War, when, on the question of whether admirals at sea 
should be ordered to seize French merchantmen, he declared he was 
against ‘vexing your neighbours for a little muck.’ If we regard 
the mere value of the property captured, this is true enough. 
It represents no more than the captor’s attempt to subsist his 
fleet on the sea he commands, as ashore an army is subsisted on 
the territory it conquers. But the attempt never leads to much. 
The best we can do at sea by a complete conversion of all we can 
lay hands on is but a trifle compared with what is gained ashore 
by the process of contribution, requisition and forced labour. It 
is, indeed, not a little hard that the military Powers should scold 
us for nibbling this sorry crust when they habitually gorge themselves 
on baskets of loaves. 

But though intrinsically the capture of property on the high seas 
has an almost negligible military value, as a deterrent its value is 
beyond measure. For it is an essential part of the process of destroying 
the enemy’s commerce by control of sea communication. Blockade 
alone—even if blockade in the old sense were still possible—will not 
do. In their best days blockades were never thoroughly effective. 
It is the feeling that a ship and her cargo are never safe from capture 
from port to port that is the real deterrent, which breaks the heart of 
merchants and kills their enterprise. But this is a point on which all 
may not agree. It matters little, for it is not the one that is fatal 
to our reformers’ claim. 

The fatal point is this—that if you admit the only form of blockade 
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that is possible under present conditionis, arid refuse the right of general 
capture, you establish a law so unfairly adVantageous to Great Britain. 
that no other Power could possibly be éxpected to assent to it, and 
we ourselves would certainly not have the effrontery to propose it. 

The current conception of effective blockade is that agreed upon 
between England arid Russia in 1801: the port blockaded must be 
watched by ships anchored before it or stationed sufficiently near 
to make egress or ingress obviously dangerous. All countries have 
adopted this idea. But this was before the days of torpedoes. The 
idea was, as actually expressed in certain Dutch treaties, that the 
blockading ships should be as close in as was compatible with safety 
from the enemy’s coast defence. The defence in those days was guns. 
But what now of mobile defence ? Is a blockading fleet entitled to be 
so far out as to be beyond torpedo-boat or destroyer range? If so 
it must be completely out of sight, and egress and ingress cannot be 
manifestly dangerous, and the blockading squadron must be cruising 
far from the port and far from territorial waters. If such distant 
and invisible blockade is not to be recognised as effective, then effective 
blockade is now impossible, and no means of controlling sea communi- 
cations remains except general capture. It follows, then, that if the 
Continental Powers admit our right to control communication and 
deny us general capture, they must recognise such distant blockade 
as effective and lawful. 

Now let us see how the law would work. In the case of war with 
France (which, being the most unlikely one, may be taken with least 
offence), it would be admissible for us to station a squadron, say, off 
Yarmouth and stretch a chain of cruisers from the Lizard to Cape 
Ortegal, and declare a blockade of the whole of the French Atlantic and 
Channel ports. Then, after due notice, every neutral and every 
Frenchman leaving a French port or consigned to one that appeared 
on the scene would be liable to be captured and sent in for judgment 
for attempted breach of blockade. The same liability, moreover, 
by the law of ultimate destination, would attach to such ships in 
transitu in any part of the world. In the case of Russia or Germany 
a similar situation could be set up still more easily, assuming we 
had once obtained a working command of the sea. On the other 
hand, it would be practically impossible for all these three Powers 
combined to set up such a situation against us ; unless, indeed, in the 
unimaginable eventuality of their being relatively strong enough to 
maintain a blockading chain from Finisterre through the Faroes to 
the coast of Norway. It is a pure question of geography. If, then, 
the doctrine of permitting blockade in its sole possible form and 
refusing general capture were adopted, we could always paralyse the 
ocean-borne commerce of any of the great military Powers, while 
they, being unable to blockade effectively, and not being allowed to 
make prizes on the high seas, could not possibly touch ours. Itis not 
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to be believed that your well-meaning advocates of justice between 
nations can really intend an arrangement so grossly unjust, Clearly 
there is but one alternative—either you must leave the law as it is, or. 
adopt the candid proposal of the Chancellor and abolish capture of 
private property altogether, saving only contraband and military 
blockade. And what the Chancellor’s proposal would mean must 
be kept clearly in mind. It would permit us to deal with private 
property for the purpose of overpowering the armed force of the 
enemy, and deny us the right to use it for reaping the fruit of success, 

Turning now from the Continental Powers to America, we find that 
the best naval opinion there is entirely with us. The contention on 
which we rely is really this—that the right to capture merchantmen 
and their cargoes does not depend on the primitive right over enemy’s 
property so much as on the right and necessity of controlling our 
enemy’s communications. Let us see how it is treated by Captain 
Mahan, who, above all men, by his genius and learning is entitled to 
give judgment. His declaration is the more remarkable because 
America has always been the most prominent champion of immunity 
and the most ardently convinced that in advocating the reform she 
was upholding the cause of civilisation, humanity, and justice. This 
belief with the mass of the people has survived her taking rank as 4 
great naval Power, and must be treated with respect, For all their 
practical plain sense the Americans are idealists at heart, more so, 
perhaps, than any other people, and it therefore required no little 
courage and the deepest conviction for Captain Mahan to stand up 
and tell his countrymen their feeling of magnanimity was false, mis- 
taken, and contrary to plain sense and justice. Yet so he does in his 
latest work The War of 1812, calmly, cogently, and without flinching, 
In that work he discloses a ripe study of the theory of war which none 
of his others contain in the same degree—and for the full development 
of that theory, be it remembered, we are indebted mainly to the 
Germans themselves—and here is the result of its application to the 
question before us : 


The claim for private property [he says] . . . involves a play upon words, to the 
confusion of ideas, which from that time [that is, from Napoleon’s Continental 
System] to this has vitiated the arguments upon which have been based a 
prominent feature of American policy. Private property at a standstill... 
is the unproductive money in a stocking hid in a closet. Property belonging 
to private individuals, but embarked in the process of transportation and 
exchange, which we call commerce, is like money in circulation. It is the 
life-blood of national prosperity, on which war depends, and as such is national 
in its employment, and only in ownership private. To stop such circulation is 
to sap national prosperity, and to sap prosperity, on which war depends for 
its energy, is a measure as truly military as is killing of the men whose arms 
maintain war in the field. Prohibition of commerce is enforced at will when an 
enemy’s army holds a territory. If permitted it inures to the benefit of the 
conqueror. . . . It will not be doubted that, should a prohibition on shore be 
disregarded, the offending property would be seized as punishment. . . . The 
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seizure of enemy’s merchant ships and goods for violating the prohibition 
against their engaging in commerce is what is commonly called the seizure of 
private property. Under the methods of the last two centuries it has been in 
administration a process as regular legally as is libelling a ship for an action in 
damages ; nor does it differ from it in principle. The point at issue is not ‘Is 
the property private ?’ but ‘Is the method conducive to the purposes of war ?’ 
Property strictly private on board ship, but not in process of circulation, is for 
this reason never touched, and to do so is considered as disgraceful as a 


common theft. 


He then proceeds to justify on these grounds the consistent attitude 
of the British Government, and to remind his countrymen that, had their 
ideas prevailed in 1861, there could have been no blockade of the 
Southern coast and the Union could only have been maintained at 
the cost of hundreds of thousands more lives, if, indeed, it could 
have been maintained at.all. 

It is easy, of course, to dismiss Captain Mahan’s theory of private 
property at sea being national in its employment as mere casuistry, but 
that will not serve. The truth it expresses will remain. We havea 
moral and indefeasible right at sea as well as on land to prohibit and 
stop, so far as we can without cruelty or unnecessary hardship, the flow 
of enemy’s commerce, on which her resources for war depend as truly 
as they do upon armies and fleets. If private men in the face of this 
admitted right choose to ignore the state of war and still embark their 
property in commerce, they do so with their eyes open and must not 
complain of the consequences, Let them keep their property quiet at 
home and it will not be touched—at least by the sea service. 

There still remains to be dealt with the argument upon which our 
own idealists chiefly rely. It is an argument to which allusion has 
been made already, but has nothing to do with morality, justice, or 
humanity. For though it is obvious between the lines that our 
advocates of reform are as sincerely moved as the Americans by an 
ideal of Christian progress, Briton-like they do not talk about it. 
With us such things are felt, not spoken. We prefer to offer material, 
selfish reasons for the faith that is in us, and consequently our idealists 
argue that the recognition of the sanctity of private property at sea 
would be a distinct military advantage to ourselves, and, moreover, 
as is also usual in such cases, that if we do not seize the opportunity 
to recognise it now it will not occur again. ‘I trust,’ says the Lord 
Chancellor, referring to President Roosevelt’s proposal to have the 
thing settled at the coming Hague Conference : 


I trust that his Majesty’s Government will avail themselves of this unique 
opportunity. [How familiar is the phrase!] I urge it not upon any ground of 
sentiment or humanity (indeed, no operation of war inflicts less suffering than 
the capture of unarmed vessels at sea), but upon the ground that on the balance 
of argument, coolly weighed, the interests of Great Britain will gain much from 
a change long and eagerly desired by the great majority of other Powers. 


So, then, it is for military reasons that we are to consent to have 
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the teeth pulled upon which we have relied for so many generations, 
and to ‘abandon in great measure,’ as Captain Mahan has put our 
case, ‘the control of the sea, so far as useful to war.’ Let us, then, 
frankly examine these military reasons which the Lord Chancellor 
sets forth, for they are not at once convincing. Indeed, it is obvious 
that the Lord Chancellor has not brought to bear upon the subject 
the profound study of war with which his great predecessor, Lord 
Hardwicke, enlightened our councils during the Seven Years’ War. 
We might even beg seriously that before he gives the weight of his 
high reputation and exalted office any further to the movement he 
would read and re-read that masterly series of letters which the 
greatest of the Chancellors addressed to the Duke of Newcastle and 
others during the most successful war we ever waged. 

The main military or strategical argument that is urged is that, as 
we have the greatest amount of private property afloat, and rely more 
than anyone upon commerce for our resources, we stand to lose most 
by the maintenance of the existing law. ‘Our merchant marine,’ 
says the Chancellor, ‘is vulnerable in proportion to its size and 
ubiquity.’ This is a tremendous assumption, natural enough to one 
who has made no study of the realities of war; but we may venture to 
assert that it is one which our naval staff would certainly hesitate to 
endorse. To point out its fallacy completely would require a whole 
excursus on the British ideas of commerce protection, and possibly 
the disclosure of matters which the Admiralty had better keep to 
itself. But plain sense will suggest difficulties in accepting this very 
common view. Everyone must know that a cruiser’s capacity for 
destroying commerce is not unlimited. How very limited it is the 
Chancellor clearly has not well considered. A cruiser can scarcely 
take more than one ship at once, and to overhaul and ascertain the 
nationality of a ship takes time. She cannot, moreover, be in two 
places at once, and the sea is wide. To reach a station where she 
may safely begin her operations (unless we have entirely lost com- 
mand of the sea) she will burn coal—she will want plenty to get back 
again ; the time, consequently, during which she can pursue her de- 
predations is very limited indeed. These simple matters, so real to 
naval officers, are usually ignored by civilians. The broad truth is 
that if we look at the matter from the point of view of practical war- 
fare, and not pure mathematics, we shall see that there is at least a case 
for the opposite of the Chancellor’s postulate. The greater the bulk 
of commerce, the more difficult does it become to make any serious 
impression upon it. The greater the bulk, the larger will be the percent- 
age that is beyond the utmost predatory capacity of the enemy’s 
fleet. Thus it is at least arguable that the invulnerability of the 
mass of sea-borne commerce increases with its bulk and ubiquity. To 
carry the matter furthér is impossible in this place. It must suffice 
to have pointed out that the Chancellor’s postulate cannot be swallowed 
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whole until it has been well seethed in salt water. In the process it 
might entirely change colour. 

Take, again, another similar argument. ‘The principal necessities 
of England’s Navy.’ writes Professor Sheldon Amos, ‘ are to protect 
her commerce, defend her coasts, and overpower the enemy: it is 
obvious if the Navy could be relieved of any one of these functions, 
so much the more disposable it would be for the efficient discharge 
of the other two.’ Here, of course, we are even further from salt water 
than with the Chancellor; but the passage, teeming as it does with 
error, has been seriously quoted abroad. How do the Professor and 
those who complacently cite him imagine that we can defend our 
coasts without defending our trade, or do either without overpowering 
the enemy? It is all one—all a matter of getting control of the 
common communications. Unless and until we do that we have not 
overpowered the enemy, and we have not gone the best way about 
defending our coasts and commerce. Casual cruising against our 
commerce we can ignore, if necessary, in the process of getting control, 
so small nowadays is the reach and capacity of cruisers and so great 
the bulk of our commerce. As for serious fleet attacks upon it, we can 
desire nothing better. It is all very well to talk of overpowering the 
enemy, of seeking out the enemy’s fleet and destroying him, but for 
this he must let you get at him. That was always our great difficulty ; 
and there is no means so good for making him expose himself as attack- 
ing his commerce with your fleet and tempting him to attack yours 
with his. If our commerce were made as sacred from capture as an 
ambassador it would give little or no relief to our battle fleets, while, 
on the other hand, if we were denied the right to attack enemy’s 
commerce we should lose the one sure and rapid means of forcing his 
battle fleet to a decision. 

This brings us to the final part of the argument. It is freely con- 
tended that while the immunity of sea-borne commerce would greatly 
relieve the strain of defence, it would scarcely affect our power of 
attack. The grinding power of offence which we exercised by attack 
on commerce in the old wars is recognised, or not denied. But it is 
asserted that since Napoleonic times, when these wars came to an 
end, the conditions have entirely changed. The change has taken 
place in two ways. Firstly, by the Declaration of Paris we are no 
longer able by general capture to prevent the enemy’s commerce 
being carried in neutral ships ; and, secondly, it is contended that the 
vast development of inland communications has made Continental 
nations practically independent of seaborne trade—that is, in so far 
as exerting pressure to compel peace is concerned. Here again we 
have two of those breezy generalisations which trip so gaily from 
the pens of international jurists, as though they were not laden and 
tangled with a nexus of practical considerations, complex and 
indeterminate to the Jast degree, and entirely beyond even approximate 
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measurement. They seem airily to neglect the fact that the capacity 
of neutral shipping and of inland communications is not unlimited, 
and to ignore the well-known difficulty of forcing trade to flow healthily 
out of the channels into which it has settled itself. Neutral ships are 
always fairly well full of their own business, and if you suddenly throw 
upon them the extra work of even one considerable mercantile marine, 
they will either be unequal to the task or freights must leap up to a 
seriously disturbing degree. The case of railways and inland naviga- 
tion is treated with even a less appreciation of what actually happens 
in war. The capacity of railways is even less elastic than that of 
neutral ships. In peace time their carrying capacity, for plain reasons 
of business, is seldom much beyond the traffic which accrues in supplying 
the actual necessities of the nation, and to calculate that with the 
intolerable extra strain that is always thrown upon them by the 
paramount exigencies of a great war they would still be able to 
deal with an equivalent of the normal seaborne traffic is simply 
to ignore universal experience and the elementary facts of com- 
merce. Even were it possible in any reasonable time to get land 
communications to bear all their ordinary peace traffic as well as the 
war traffic and that of the paralysed mercantile marine, the dis- 
location of national life and action must at least produce so great 
a shock to trade, industry, and, above all, credit as to be a strate- 
gical blow of the highest order. It is at least a possibility of drastic 
offence that we, who are so weak, and must always be so weak in the 
means open to the great military Powers, cannot afford to forgo. 

I know it is argued by some of our most respected and earnest 
journals that our position and the peace of the world would gain a real 
solidity by the sacrifice, and a real motive for the growth of armaments 
would be removed, because we should thereby demonstrate that our 
Navy is meant only for defence. But that is a point incapable of demon- 
stration, simply because it is not true. Our Navy is under certain 
circumstances intended for offence. Such circumstances, happily, are 
remote, but itis sheer fatuity to think they cannot possibly arise. Not 
only is no real and crushing defence possible without attack, but in 
cases where we are the injured party and no redress can behad except 
by war, then direct offence is necessary.. It is a distasteful subject, 
above all to the higher Liberalism, where the desire to unarm is keenest. 
But it has to be faced, and must be faced without false sentiment, 
as Sir William Harcourt faced it in the great debate already cited : 


There is only one security [he said] for a great naval Power: as far as you 
can and as soon as you can to sweep the enemy from the seas. Not only must 
we preserve our right to fight against the navy of our enemy, but to capture all 
the ships it possesses and all the means it possesses by which we may be 
attacked. It is the legitimate arm of this great Empire—the arm by which we 
defend our extended Empire. I go a great deal farther. There is no security in 
war unless we are strong for offence as well as defence. 
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It is true. We cannot make ourselves stronger for defence or for 
doing our part in preserving the peace of the world by casting away 
our most trenchant and well-proved weapon. It was not the custom 
at King Arthur’s Court for his knights to equip themselves for their 
holy quests by discarding their spears and trusting to shield and 
dagger. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to enter a protest against one other 
argument, which is too often advanced by the advocates of immunity, 
and particularly from commercial centres. Failing to see they have 
involved themselves in a question which is mainly one of strategy 
and war-plans, and unable to grasp the force of the naval objection, 
they do not scruple to suggest that the opposition of naval officers 
arises from their desire for prize-money. It is to be hoped they 
scarcely grasp how wanton an insult they offer to a great and honour- 
able Service and how deeply the suspicion is resented. No one in 
touch with the ungrudging devotion of the modern naval officer could 
believe for one moment that he would permit so sordid a consideration 
even to colour the advice he gave his country on so high a matter. 
It is intolerable the slander should be repeated as often as it has been. 
Prize-money has nothing whatever to do with the matter. Many 
officers indeed are of opinion that for the good of the Service alone the 
system should be abolished. There might be cases in time of war, as 
there were in days gone by, when prize-money might warp a man’s sense 
ofduty. Therefore, they say, let it ga—to whom you will. What is good 
for the Service is good enough for us. Chambers of commerce may 
find difficulty in appreciating the depth and reality of the sentiment. 
Could they but do so they would never permit the prize-money argu- 
ment to sully their petitions again. The reason why naval officers 
urge with heart and soul the retention of the old right of capture is 
because they know not how to make war without it, nor can any man 
tell them. 


JULIAN 8. CorBETT. 





THE CHURCH DIFFICULTIES IN FRANCE 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW 


THE object of this article is to present, as far as possible, the present 
ecclesiastical situation in France as it is seen, known, and realised 
by French Catholics, who regret, and resent even, the misleading 
character and colour of the information of correspondents who influ- 
ence English public opinion through the Press in an anti-papa! and 
more or less pro-governmental spirit and purpose. Obviously it is 
not only fair but desirable that all sides in a great contest should be 
heard and realised; and therefore we have no quarrel with honest 
statements, ungarbled and unarranged, which represent the side, 
opinions, and acts of the present anti-Christian Government in France ; 
nor, again, of discontented Catholics, whether laymen or clergy ; of 
Protestants such as Sabatier ; or schismatics such as Monsieur Durand 
Morimbeau, alias Monsieur Henri des Houx of the Matin ; or Catholic 
journalists of the type of Monsieur Cornély of the Svéele ; all criticism 
and information given in the open finds its value, its real value, sooner 
or later; but in this controversy our subject of complaint is that, 
with hardly any exception, such information is not given to the Eng- 
lish press in the open, but is sheltered by the double advantage of 
anonymity and such noms-de-plume as ‘A French Catholic, ‘A 
Catholic Priest,’ ‘A Roman Catholic Correspondent,’ ‘A Catholic 
Layman,’ ‘ Another Catholic Layman’; and quotations are made 
from ‘a very distinguished ecclesiastic,’ ‘a Bishop,’ ‘a well-known 
French priest.’ It will be seen we are impartial in our stricture, for 
the articles in the Times by ‘A Catholic Layman’ have our whole 
sympathy and assent. But in such a contest as the present all who 
care for truth, and desire justice and the good of Christendom ; desire 
supremely the kingdom of God ; must put aside all personal considera- 
tions, and do battle openly according to capacity. As to ‘our own 
correspondent,’ of whatever newspaper, our complaint does not apply, 
their names being to be known by whoever so desires. The contri- 
butions of ‘A French Catholic’ in the Times, and still more in a 
Church of England néwspaper from the same source directly,” or, by 
inspiration, are of a character which justify us in asking the name, 
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and in reminding the English public that anonymous correspondents 
should not be given unlimited credence. The articles and letters 
referred to may, probably do, emanate from a Roman Catholic who 
possibly remains to some extent in communion with the Church of 
his baptism. Circumstances may have been hard on him, or he may 
have ill digested his circumstances ; but no one, not even of the most 
liberal Catholics who are loyal to the Pope, could write in the spirit 
of the articles and letters referred to, which from beginning to end 
place even facts so as to lose all proportion and perspective, and 
distort and exaggerate, misstate, state what we know positively to 
be untrue, with an ability and malevolence which strike painfully 
French lay Catholics who read the Times, and still more painfully, 
and with a sense of shame, the present writer, when Church of Eng- 
land newspapers accept such correspondents as their authority. The 
few Frenchmen, lay and cleric, who read these Church of England 
papers are surprised, and have expressed their opinion that the 
choice of these correspondents has been, to say the least, unfortunate, 
It is, however, to their anonymous authorship we chiefly object. 
What would be thought if we, or any other member of the Church 
of England, undertook to supply La Croix, for instance, with Church 
of England controversies, or merely with an annotated edition of the 
Blue-books of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 
even if done in a different spirit from that which breathes through the 
writers we complain of? It may not be useless to add that a distin- 
guished French jurist had the curiosity to wade through the four 
volumes of Blue-books referred to. He is no ultramontane nor 
intransigeant ; he is full of common sense, and is a strong Church- 
man ; he knows about as little as most of his countrymen as to the 
Church of England ; added to which he is chronically amazed at the 
illogicalness of the English. We fear his amazement was not lessened, 
nor his respect increased, by the perusal of these Blue-books. In- 
evitably he exaggerated the importance of their contents. To him it 
seemed a revelation of petty intrigue and spying, of ignorant bigotry 
and personalities on the part of the extreme Protestants ; as well as 
of leaders of both sexes of the various Protestant associations, whose 
zeal seemed to him often to lack the spirit of reverence and charity. 
He failed to understand the bishops and marvelled how certain clergy 
of the High Church party, if really sure of their tenets and faith, 
of their orders and sacraments, could attach supreme importance to 
accessories, however desirable, if not obligatory ; and which, as causes 
of controversy, might retard the acceptance of the teaching intended 
to be inculcated. We succeeded to a considerable extent in reducing 
his impressions to more accurate proportions, but, nevertheless, there 
has remained in the Frenchman’s mind this: that extreme pettiness, 
and a foolish, unworthy, and even un-Christian temper characterised 
the proceedings of the more Protestant; and that, with perhaps 
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two exceptions, the witnesses were confused and feeble; and that 
as for the Commissioners they were indeed what might be expected 
from such incoherence as is represented by English religious thought 
and teaching! We have been more successful in dealing with signed 
letters and speeches regarding the Church of England which occa- 
sionally are quoted in French papers ; for we can explain the weight 
of Mr. Fillingham’s ‘ honest verdict on Anglican Orders ;’ also, having 
the honour of the acquaintance of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
of many of the bishops, as well as knowing more or less of them all, 
we could vouch that the portraits drawn by Dr. Clifford were not from 
the life by a dispassionate Churchman, but were the inspirations of a 
fervid Nonconformist imagination ; and again and again in the weary 
course of the Education Bill campaign did we point out that not even 
when suddenly clutching the sword of faith, and swearing by all the 
Thirty-nine Articles at once as a true member of the Church of 
England, were members of Parliament, otherwise not often found 
occupied in her interests and service, to be taken as mouthpieces of 
the more instructed and chronicly zealous Churchmen. But enough of 
this. The entente cordiale certainly tends to accustom the French and 
English nations to each other’s grimaces and noises ; that is some- 
thing. Four years living wholly with the French, and among the 
French, in a wholly French milieu, only confirms us daily in the 
realisation of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of the English mind 
understanding the French, and vice versa ; and in nothing is this more 
the case than in matters of religion; of etiquette; of wit, sense of 
humour, jokes. It is also difficult as to politics; As to religion, the 
complexities in England are resolved for almost every Frenchman 
into Protestant and Catholic ; while for our own countrymen, in this 
enlightened twentieth century, religion in France is considered by a 
great majority of the British as 

unfortunately Catholic ; but still if it were not for the Pope and Rome it would 
not much matter; there are fortunately many Protestants who escaped the 
Edict of Nantes and all that, you know, just as we have our Dissenters; and if 
the Pope would only not interfere all would arrange itself as well as it can in 
a Catholic country, and the French Government would not be obliged to 
interfere either, and anyhow it is all the fault of the Pope now. Not that I am 
at all prejudiced ; everyone respects him in Rome, and I even asked for an 
audience myself; only, just asI say to the Ritualists, you are neither one thing 
nor the other, be honestly Roman Catholic or Protestant ; so I say, let the Pope 
manage his own affairs and keep to Italy and leave the French to manage 
theirs. 


This quotation represents in a somewhat confused and not very rele- 
vant style the bulk of English public opinion as to the present Church 
question in France ; and observant readers of the newspapers referred 
to, cannot have failed to notice the cleverness with which the red 
herrings are drawn and redrawn across the scent. Pope, and all 
which Rome represents ; supposed jealousies of regulars and seculars ; 
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(one seems to see the models of the witty sculptures of the Middle 
Ages reawakened to play their part). In more delicate handling 
references are made to intellectual sufferings, to the tyranny of the 
Index, to philosophy and exegesis crushed. A propos of the regulars 
and seculars, perhaps many in England do not know that before the 
expulsion of the religious Orders there were barely ten thousand monks 
who were priests as against the sixty thousand secular clergy now 
in France. And yet repeatedly we have seen it stated in English 
newspapers that the Pope’s purpose and desire is to replace the 
secular by the regular clergy in the French parishes. This, indeed, 
was urged as an excuse, as the reason, for the impertinent conditions 
imposed by the Minister of Public Worship in the proposed contracts 
between clergy and municipal councils, that not only no foreigners 
(foreigners in villages!) but no regular clergy would be allowed as 
curés. 

Human nature is the same everywhere, and doubtless there are 
individual preferences and prejudices among the clergy in France as 
among the clergy in other countries and Churches, and even occa- 
sionally among the laity. With the exception, however, of the 
Jesuits, there is no foundation whatever for the idea that there exists 
now in France any jealousy whatever of the regular clergy by the 
secular, or of the seculars by the regulars. Prejudices and prefer- 
ences are to be found among themselves as to individuals, whether 
regulars or seculars, but not by the secular body of the body of regular 
clergy. There are many individual Jesuit priests who are much 
loved, esteemed, and trusted in France; but as a corporation the 
Jesuits seem to us to be looked upon more as a caste apart, to be 
looked at askance even, almost disliked, in a way not to be wondered 
at perhaps, representing as they do an organisation, though a long 
way behind the Freemasons, yet still very remarkable in solidarity, 
effectiveness, discipline. Remarkable also for the perfection of detail 
and application, of machinery and system in ethics, theology, philo- 
sophy, learning generally, and applied sciences ; but all within an iron 
boundary of administrative authority, fossilised authority, which 
inevitably meets with increasing difficulties within the Church even, 
and would strike us as a dyke without a lock, doomed not only to be 
lost itself in a devastating flood, but to submerge and injure what it 
should have served to nourish and refresh, but for our certainty that 
so noble and devoted an Order will in the time of Providence under- 
stand and adjust its magnificent powers to the Divine Will, working 
on in new, or changed, manifestations of the same central Truth for 
which the Company of Jesus, from their great Founder downwards, 
have worked, and meant to work, whatever may have been, may be, 
their mistakes or failures. Thus much for the regulars and seculars. 
Now for Rome. Here let us quote the Archbishop of Besancon and 
Monsieur Georges Picot, member of the Institut de France, and 
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perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences Morales et Politiques,' 
whose absolute absence of the spirit of ‘ intransigeance’ is proved by 
the fact that in the thickest of the Dreyfus storm he was one of the 
few who openly expressed their indignation at the showing to the 
military tribunal some pices d’accusation not shown to Dreyfus’s 
lawyers. Since, most people allow the whole procedure to have been 
grossly mismanaged, but then Monsieur Picot was almost alone ; 
and that although neither then nor now convinced of Dreyfus’s 
innocence. We say nor now, since in France no change whatever has 
been made in public opinion by the late acquittal. The late pro- 
ceeding of the Cour de Cassation was without precedent in thus un- 
constitutionally closing the matter, instead of, as always, sending 
back for fresh trial by a military court—and no doubt could be enter- 
tained of the capacity of the Government to see that the court was 
composed of unprejudiced members. This is referred to here as the 
surest way of inspiring the English public with confidence in Mon- 
sieur Picot, who also is one of those who signed the laymen’s letter 
begging for the acceptance of the Associations Cultuelles. Speaking 
to us of the misunderstandings and misrepresentations in the English 
press (he is an English scholar), he said a few days ago that the cam- 
paign against the Church in France is worked by the Freemasons, 
and that Christianity is the object—twenty, even ten, years ago 
such a speech as Monsieur Viviani’s in November last would not have 
been possible ; for even those not Catholic were Deists and respected 
religion—that that speech, with its unblushing declaration of what 
had been achieved, and of the final blotting out of Christian light 
and faith, of the mockeries of Christian hope and prayer, had served 
as a great push to the campaign of the atheistic schoolmasters all 
over the country; that the voting by the Chamber to have this 
speech posted up in every commune was the triumph of Freemasonry. 
Monsieur Picot went on in his constitutionally hopeful spirit to the 
one cheering feature in this time of trial—the solid unity of Catholics 
finding their strength and rallying-point in their chief and centre, 
the Pope. He expressed the admiration he felt for British and Irish 
patriotism in times of national danger and struggle, instancing in 
particular the solid front made by British and Irish of all parties 
and of all opinions during the Transvaal war : 








































There were many differences of opinion before and after as to the policy 
which led to the war, but during the war, with very few insignificant exceptions, 
all divisions and criticisms were put aside, and the thought of country united 
youall. That, alas, in our politics seems impossible; but we in France find 
the same strength and unity in our Faith ; and whatever differences of opinion 
















1 He was formerly Judge of the Tribunal de la Seine and Director of the Criminal 
Department of the Ministry of Justice; a man whose friendship is an honour, 
whether from the intellectual, philanthropic, or Christian point of view, as will 
testify our mutual friend, Lord Reay. 
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there have been and are as to policy (these are mere tactics), we follow our 
General, we gather round our chief, and happy indeed we are to have this 
uniting head-centre—it is that which your newspapers misunderstand and 
consequently misrepresent. Among ourselves we may grumble and criticise 
this and that in detail ; but for us the Holy Father is the earthly father of this 
family, the Catholic Church; and the one, only, united body of Frenchmen of 
all opinions and thoughts is the body of Catholics united in and under the 


Pope. 

The Archbishop of Besangon (Monseigneur Fulbert Petit) expressed 
this truism speaking of the Government: ‘ Whether they like it or 
not, the fact remains that the Pope is the head of the Catholic Church.’ 

It will interest those wishing to know the truth as to the Associa- 
tions Cultuelles and the French Episcopate to read a letter from 
Monseigneur Fulbert Petit on the subject. We give the original and 
a translation. In a letter addressed to the Daily Telegraph (the 
29th of March, 1907) we said that we were authorised to state that 
the whole episcopate, excepting two bishops only,’ voted against the 
possibility of accepting the Associations Cultuelles, such as defined 
by the Separation Law of 1905, and that a majority of the episcopate 
voted that a scheme for statutes for Associations Canoniques which 
should specially qualify Catholic Associations Cultuelles should be 
presented to the Pope for his judgment. The author of this scheme 
being the Archbishop of Besangon, Monseigneur Fulbert Petit, his 
condemnation of the Associations Cultuelles and the intrusion of the 
Conseil d’Etat into spiritual matters, in his pastoral of the 29th of 
January, 1907, seemed worth quoting, and was quoted in the letter 
referred to. But the Montagnini papers have seemed to the world 
of journalists a welcome proof that ‘we were always right ’—that 
the Pope had lied, and that the whole episcopate of France had been 
coerced into submission ; whereas the Montagnini papers merely echo 
and re-echo more or less accurately the babel of tongues and discus- 
sions when all the world ecclesiastic and lay was trying to make up 
its mind. Let Monseigneur Fulbert Petit speak : 

Archevéché de Besancon: Le 11 Avril, 1907. 
Non, certes, l’on n’a aucun motif d’accuser le Souverain Pontife d’avoir 
blessé la vérité dans sa seconde Encyclique. Ce qu’il y expose est absolument 


exact. 

Aprés la premiére Encyclique condamnant la Loi de Séparation, et dans leur 
premiére Assemblée pléniére, les évéques de France furent consultés, non pas 
sur la légitimité de la Lot puisqu’elle était condamnée, mais sur cette double 
question : 

Primo.—Les évéques pensent-ils qu’il fut possible, pratiquement, d’accepter 
les Associations Cultuelles, telles qu’elles sont déterminées par la Loi de Sépara- 
tion, sans porter atteinte 4 la divine constitution de 1’Eglise, 4 ses droits, et & 
sa hiérarchie? Les évéques, 4 la presque unanimité (feré ad unum) et trés 
librement, ont repondu: Non. 





majority, urging that he had misunderstood the terms of the motion. The cardinals 
who presided ruled that his vote be reckoned in the minority. 
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Secundo.—Les évéques pensent-ils qu’il serait possible de constituer des 
associations qui, sans violer la Loi de Séparation, maintiendraient saufs les 
droits essentiels de l’Eglise, sa divine constitution et sa hierarchie ? 

La majorité de l’Assemblée pensa que cela était possible, et le dit trés 
librement ; mais se soumettant respectueusement son opinion au jugement du 
Pape. 

Celui-ci, aprés avoir réfiéchi et prié, usa du droit que Lui donne son 
supréme magistére. Dans sa seconde Encyclique, Il proclama, d’accord avec 
la presque unanimité de l’Episcopat (feré ad unum) qu’on ne pouvait instituer 
des Associations Cultuelles telles que les prévoit la Loi de Séparation, sans 
violer la constitution divine, les lois et la hiérarchie de l’Eglise, et qu’elles 
restent définitivement condamnées. 

Quant aux Associations proposées par les évéques avec des Statuts établis par 
eux, le Pape jugea qu’Il ne pouvait en autoriser l’essai ‘ tant que ne Lwi serait 
pas donnée la garantie certaine et légale que, dans ces Associations, la con- 
stitution, les droits, la hiérarchie et les biens de l’Eglise seraient en pleine 
sécurité. Cette garantie certaine et légale |’6piscopat ne pouvait pas la Lui 
donner. Les Pouvoirs publics, seuls, le pouvaient faire. S’ils avaient donné 
cette certitude légale, la conciliation pouvait étre tentée. 

Tls ne l’ont pas voulu.® 

De méme que les évéques avaient fait connaitre librement leur pensée, aussi 
librement ils ont adhéré a la décision du Souverain Pontife, sans hésitation et 
sans exception. 

Telles ont été, trés exactement, la position et la solution de la question. 

L’Eglise n’a jamais voulu la guerre. Depuis 1905 le Gouvernement n’a 
jamais voulu sincérement la paix; puisqu’il n’a jamais voulu consentir une 
législation que Je dogme et la conscience catholiques pussent accepter. 

Voila exclusivement pourquoi la lutte religieuse existe en France, aussi 
préjudiciable 4 l’Etat qu’a l’Eglise, et tout 4 fait en opposition avec le véritable 
intérét social. 

Je crois, Madame la Comtesse, avoir répondu a votre question et je n’ai 
aucun motif de ne point vous autoriser 4 user de cette loyale réponse, absolument 
exempte de passion et de parti-pris. 

(Signé) >] Furpert ARcHEVEQUE DE BEsaANngon. 


TRANSLATION. 


No, certainly, there is no reason to accuse the Sovereign Pontiff of having 
said less than the truth in his second Encyclical. That which he there states is 
absolutely exact. After the first Encyclical condemning the Separation Law, 
and in their first General Assembly, the bishops of France were consulted, 
not as to the justice of the Law, since the Law had been condemned, but on 
this double question : 

First.—Did the bishops think it possible, practically, to accept the Associa- 
tions Cultuelles, such as they were defined by the Separation Law, without 
injuring the divine constitution of the Church, her rights and her hierarchy ? 
The bishops almost unanimously (feré ad wnwm) and very spontaneously 
answered ‘ No.’ 

Secondly.—Did the bishops think it would be possible to constitute associa- 








8 To us the reflections by M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu as to the sense of insecurity 
felt by the Pope (pp. 537-538, Revue de Paris, December 1906) seem a noteworthy 
commentary on the Papal decision, the writer being one of the most keenly desirous 
of acquiescence in the law; Associations Cultuelles and all. These reflections are not 
based on suppositions, but on facts, as to what changes took place favourable to, and 
finally unfavourable to, a real security against schism and for the hierarchical 
constitution required by the Catholic Church. 

3P2 
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tions which, without infringing the Separation Law, would maintain safely the 
essential rights of the Church, her divine constitution and hierarchy ? 

The majority of the Assembly thought it was possible, and said so very 
freely, but always submitting their opinion respectfully to the judgment of the 
Pope ; who, after having pondered and prayed, exercised his right as supreme 
magistrate. 

In his second Encyclical he proclaimed, in accordance with the almost 
unanimous episcopate (feré ad wnum), that it was not possible to institute 
Associations Cultuelles such as the Separation Law defines, without violating 
the divine constitution, the laws and the hierarchy of the Church, and that they 
(the Associations Cultuelles) are finally condemned. 

As to the Associations with Statutes, proposed by the bishops, the Pope 
decided that he could not authorise the experiment, ‘ so long as he should have 
no certain and legal guarantee that in these Associations the constitution, the 
rights, the hierarchy, and the property of the Church should be fully safe- 
guarded.’ 

This certain and legal guarantee the bishops were unable to give. The 
public authorities only could give it. If they had given legal certainty, con- 
ciliation could be tried. 

They were not willing to give it. 

Just as the bishops had freely expressed their views, equally freely did they 
embrace the decision of the Sovereign Pontiff; without hesitation and without 
exception. 

Such were, very exactly, the position and the solution of the question. 

The Church has never desired war. The Government since 1905 has never 
sincerely desired peace, inasmuch as it has never been willing for legislation which 
Catholic dogma and conscience could accept. This is exclusively the reason 
of the religious struggle going on in France, as harmful to the State as to the 
Church, and altogether opposed to the true interests of society (public interest). 

I believe that I have answered your questions, and I have no reason not to 
authorise you to make use of this honest answer, absolutely free of passion or 


of parti-pris. 


As regards the Mémoire by Monseigneur Fuzet, Archbishop of 
Rouen, written at the time these matters were in practical discussion, 
and comparing the German (more exactly Prussian) law for associa- 
tions with the French Associations Cultuelles, Monsieur Armand 
Lods, jurisconsult (a Protestant and occasional contributor to the 


Journal des Débats), writes : 


There is no true comparison possible between the German Church councils 
and parochial assemblies and the French Associations Cultuelles. 
1. The German assemblies were established to administer property (§ 1 loi 
20 juin, 1875), 
while the French Associations Cultuelles were limited to responsibility for 
public worship. Until the (supplementary) law of the 2nd of January 1907, 
the Government (French) insisted that there could be no public worship without 


Associations Cultuelles.* 





4 To punish the Catholic Church for its resistance, and while still prosecuting 
individuals (clergy) the Government passed a law which, while confiscating imme- 
diately the property of the vestries and menses, allowed public worship under these 
conditions : 

(1) By Association Cultuelles of the Separation Law, the 9th of December 1905. 

(2) By Associations under the Common Law of the 1st of July 1901. 
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2. German ‘cultuelles’ are free to minister to the poor and to have schools ; 
can receive legacies and gifts (§ 3 loi 20 juin, 1875). 
Their patrimony is not limited. They may receive contributions from the 
faithful on the lines of ordinary public rates. The powers of the French Associa- 
tions Cultuelles are very different. They are forbidden the care of the poor or 
of schools; they are absolutely limited to the charge of public worship. 
(Article 19, the 9th of December, 1905, Sep. Law). They are disqualified from 
receiving gifts or legacies, and their reserve funds are strictly limited (¢.e. 
Associations Cultuelles are forbidden to possess more than such and such a sum 
in reserve). The more closely I study the more convinced I am that it was 
impossible for the Pope to accept the Associations Cultuelles. In accepting he 
would have allowed the Government to impose a Protestant organisation on the 
Catholic Church. It would have been a new civil constitution of the clergy. 
For the matter of that the members of the Government did not hide their projects. 
Read Briand’s speeches. See what was written by his inspirer, by the real 
director of public worship. ‘Three words (les Associations Cultuelles) express 
the new régime to which all the religious bodies in France (tows les cultes) 
must shortly conform. These three words seem alarming to the Roman Church, 
for which they announce that which is nothing short of a revolution, the 
intrusion of the lay element into the direction of ecclesiastical matters, 
Protestantism receives them (these three words) without serious misgiving, 
because they belong to an order of events which our (Protestant) forefathers, 
as it were, foresaw and realised some centuries ago; so true is it that they were 
forerunners in all which concerns social and religious liberty’ (‘ Foi et Vie,’ 
No. du 1 aofit, 1905). 


To return to the Archbishop of Besangon’s letter. He wrote : 


As to the Associations with Statutes proposed by the bishops, the Pope 
decided that he could not authorise the experiment so long as he should have 
no certain and legal guarantee that in these Associations the constitutions, the 
rights, the hierarchy, and the property of the Church should be fully safeguarded.’ 


The bishops were unable to give this guarantee. The State would 
not. There lies the crux. 

After studying carefully all published opinions, legal and lay, in 
favour of trying the Associations Cultuelles; after hearing all that 
could be urged in favour, we have been depressingly impressed by the 
absence of any security whatever, any sure guarantee of any legal 
security beyond the hard naked words of the naked Law of the 9th of 
December, 1905 (particularly as regards Articles 4 and 8), and even as 
to these, is it possible to speak of security ? Doubtless, were laws 
in France now even only as obscure as are parliamentary Bills at home, 
and were the administration on a level above any suspicion, some 
reasonable dependence might have been placed on the absence of any 
prohibition as to clerics ; and in the words ‘ aux régles d’organisation 
générale du culte dont elles (associations cultuelles) proposaient 
d’assurer l’exercise’ inserted in article 4 by Monsieur Briand, at 















































(3) By meetings organised by individual initiative under article 25, law, the 9th 
of December 1905. 

This is the law referred to of the 2nd of January, 1907, and necessitated annual 
declarations instead of before each service. The law of the 28th of March 1907 
abolished all declarations.’-Armand Lods, Révue de Droit et de Jurisprudence des 
Eglises séparées de l’ Etat. 
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the instance of Monsieur Ribot and the Liberals (Opposition), the 
sanguine found their encouragement and comfort—dashed later on, 
it is true, by ‘the bloc’ in revenge, voting article 8, which seemed 
intended to reopen article 4 and to nullify the guarantees there accorded. 
‘The door which article 4 seemed to close on schism, as with a bolt, 
seemed surreptitiously reopened by article 8. At least, so it was 
judged by a great number of ecclesiastics, and by the greater number 
of Catholic lawyer-jurists (A. Leroy Beaulieu, Revue de Paris, Dec. 
1906, p. 538). Monsieur Armand Lods was of the same opinion. 

Nevertheless, it is still often urged that ‘ probably—there is no 
reason to the contrary if so desired—the Associations Cultuelles 
could even have been entirely composed of clergy, since this is not 
prohibited by the law’ (the law requires a minimum number of seven, 
fifteen, or twenty-five members, according to population, so clearly 
this remark only applies to large town parishes); and an eminent 
lawyer, Monsieur Michoud, of the University of Grenoble, in La Revue 
de Lagrésille, wrote : 

The law does not name the bishop, but that is to leave him liberty. The law 
does not speak of him expressly that he may be master . . . the law of 1905 


does not speak of the bishop, but makes him omnipotent. The Prussian law 
speaks of the bishop, but it is to make him subservient. .. . 


The same writer explains that this omnipotence of the bishop, 
this absolute liberty, dictatorship even if desired, is to be secured by 
the statutes conditioning the new corporations, heirs to the vestries— 
t.e. Associations Cultuelles—the bishop could be independent of all 
control whether by laymen or prefect. And yet, we would observe, 
the culte is absolutely in the hands of the Association Cultuelle, and 
the Court of Appeal in all cases of dispute is the Conseil d’Etat. The 
intentions of the law are interpreted by Monsieur Michoud in a spirit 
of charity which hopeth all things and thinketh no evil ; and yet there 
is at least a responsibility of prudence and judgment where, as in the 
whole of the Separation Law, there is no recognition whatever of the 
hierarchy as regards the Roman Catholic Church, no distinction 
whatever being made between the three religious bodies, although the 
Protestant, Israelitish, and Catholic Churches are so fundamentally 
different in their constitutions. All appeals would have been to the 
* Conseil d’Etat,’ of which the Archbishop of Besangon writes (Pastoral, 
January 29, 1907): ‘A tribunal composed exclusively of laymen, 
Christians, freethinkers, Jews, empowered to pronounce as final court 
of appeal on a question which only the ecclesiastical authority has the 
mission to decide. It is the intolerable incursion of the civil power 
into spiritual matters.’ 

M. Armand Lods, the Protestant jurist already quoted, allows us to 
name him as one who cannot claim to share that trust in and admira- 
tion of the ‘Conseil d’Etat’ expressed by some authorities ; and 
we own we have been painfully impressed by the widespread distrust of 
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the ‘ Conseil d’Etat.’ We have ourselves realised it among many Pro- 
testants and Freethinkers, as well as Catholics, all eminently qualified 
to judge. It would, indeed, be extraordinary if independent judgments 
were never given; but the instances are sufficiently rare to cause 
surprise. Since July 1879, when three-quarters of the ‘Conseil 
d’Etat’ were révoqués (dismissed), and the remaining fourth resigned 
in protest, the independent character of the tribunal has dis- 
appeared.” 

In the face of reiterated refusals to name bishops or curés, or to 
recognise in any way the hierarchy, during the discussion in the 
Chamber on the Separation Law ; in the face of most honest and open 
declarations on the part of Ministers and followers, in public and 
private, as to the intentions and hopes regarding the Separation Bill ; 
in view of the past twenty, nearly thirty years of constant anti- 
Christian legislation, of bad faith and illiberal action of the Ministries 
which to our thinking thus dishonour the ideal of a Republic, we are 
amazed at the hopefulness and really remarkable patience with 
the Government, and almost pathetic desire to go on trusting on the 
part of many, such as the two priest-deputies, Abbés Gayraud and 
Lemire, whose whole desires are the good of their country in the way 
which to them seems the only way, the way of Christianity. As an 
instance of this it may be mentioned that Abbé Gayraud lately tried 
to excuse the melancholy anti-Christian incidents in regard to the 
Iéna disaster, as having arisen from some misunderstanding.  ‘ Not at 
all,’ answered Monsieur Clemenceau ; ‘ there was no misunderstanding.’ 
(It is fair to say that Monsieur Clemenceau is quite open in his aims 
and actions, it is his interpreters who do him the wrong to colour his 
portraits for British tastes and opinions.) Abbé Lemire, it may be 
remembered, last winter was cheered to the echo for his assurance he 
still believed in good intentions ; and we personally hope he may keep 
his optimist spirit to the death, there is none too much of it in France ; 
but Abbé Lemire will lead no one, still less the Catholic Church, to 
disaster, even should his simple confidingness not find its reward. 
For Pius the Tenth the responsibility is different, and this is realised 
by none more than by the noble, keen, staunch band of Catholics who 


5 The Conseil d’Etat, however, delivered a judgment worthy of its ancient, as 
against its modern, reputation some six weeks ago; when it condemned the retention 
by the Minister of Public Worship of the certificates sent up as usual last year by 
priests and seminarists to receive the ‘ visa’ of the Minister, without which no 
‘dispense’ could be had from further military service ; and for lack of which five 
thousand French citizens who had served their year and hitherto been ‘ dispensés’ 
were recalled to serve two further years of the three years’ term, when that term 
had already, in 1906, been altered for a term of two years’ military service. The 
Conseil d’Etat further allowed seminarists, having no certificate of employment 
now recognised by the State, if they had served their year under the old military law, 
to avail themselves, if only sons, sons of widows, &c., of these qualifications for ‘ dis- 
penses’ under the old military law; by the law of 1906 for term of two years all 
exemptions are abolished. 
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signed the letter to the French episcopate urging that the Associations 
Cultuelles should not be rejected. Men such as Monsieur Thureau 
Dangin, Lapparent (the geologist), Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, the 
Marquis de Vogiié, the Comte d’Haussonville, the Vicomte de Meaux 
(son-in-law of the great Montalembert and himself famous for his 
services under the Empire and afterwards under the Republic with 
Marshal MacMahon); Baron Denys Cochin;® ‘and, following in 
unison, men of letters, lawyers, deputies, most of whom were known 
in the defence of the Church and of religious liberty.’ ” 

Who can wonder at the letter referred to? at the universal desire 
to save from the wreck all that might lawfully be saved ? and still 
more at the overpowering dread of accentuating the discord between 
Church and State; at risking giving any pretext for further anti- 
Christian legislation, or for that which is more insidious and therefore 
far more dangerous, risking the multiplication of petty anti-Christian 
tyrannies, of interference in the rights of conscience of individuals, 
of at every corner and every point possible breaking the links of the 
Christian past ; secularising the history, the homes of the people of 
France ; secularising the ambitions, the ideals, the standards of the 
people. Before such an awful problem would it have been possible, 
let alone creditable, that there should have been a ready-made 
unanimity of opinion, of unhesitating action, even had the Church 
under the Concordat enjoyed freedom of action and open discussion 
as a Corporation? We have been much impressed by the nobility and 
strength with which the French episcopate and clergy generally have 
stepped forth from the somewhat emasculating and paralysing régime 
of the Concordat. There is no just comparison possible to those 


® The Baron Cochin’s house had the honour of sheltering the Archbishop of Paris 
when he was turned out by the Government at nearly ninety years of age. The 
Journal Officiel before us reports, however, a remark of Monsieur Clemenceau 
laying the blame on Baron Cochin! saying that but for Monsieur Cochin the 
archbishop would still be in his old home ! 

7 From Revue de Paris, December 1906: ‘Rome, les Catholiques et la Séparation,’ 
par Monsieur Anatole Leroy Beaulieu—a very interesting paper written from the most 
sanguine and conciliatory point of view, which, while giving credit to Monsieur 
Briand for the best intentions, presenting the Separation Law in the most favourable 
light, speaks clearly as to the absolute need of official relations with Rome ; of the anti- 
Christian spirit pervading the political campaigns of recent years against the Church ; 
of the absolute loyalty to Rome of French Catholics; and of the utter confusion of 
the law and its interpreters. ‘The gravest questions surge on all sides, without a 
definite answer from the law. The proof of this lies in the different and often 
opposite interpretations which have been given by the press, jurists, politicians, &c. 

- - not even the clearest articles of the law but are disputed, and often opposed, by 
the very groups which demand the integral application of the law; as if for certain 
legislators the integral application of the law should consist in depriving the clergy 
of the benefit of those articles which are favourable, while requiring the carrying out 
by the clergy of such articles as seem the contrary. For those who consider facts 
rather than words the law remains valid for Protestants and Jews; it exists only 
nominally as regards Catholics; the small proportion which is capable of application 
to Catholics is obscure and uncertain, and therefore precarious and arbitrary.’ 
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who have known intimately and practically the conditions of the 
Church of England as by law established, between that establishment 
and the Church of France under the Concordat. In view of the 
unknown, and in the circumstances of modern France, including the 
bitterly hostile anti-Christian spirit of the ‘ bloc,’ probably all Catholics, 
who are sincere, would have agreed in deprecating the rupture, even 
though under conditions such as might have been expected from the 
Government of a civilised nation; whereas in regard to England we 
should regard the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church 
as the greatest possible national calamity, and without any equivalent 
compensation. 

Monsieur Picot, already quoted, writes thus as to the present 
difference between Church and State in France : 


The 7th of April, 1907.—It is impossible to refute with greater exactness the 
errors which prevail. What you explain is absolutely clear, and I think in so 
doing you are discharging a duty. The more I consider the events of which we 
have been witnesses, the more I am impressed by the general reasons, which 
over and above reasons of detail, decided the Pope. Yes, the Associations 
Cultuelles might seriously injure the hierarchy of the Church; yes, the Conseil 
d’Etat was constituted judge in ecclesiastical matters. The Pope had lawful 
grounds of complaint against this organisation. But all this is insutlicient to 
explain what has happened. That which Rome was unable to accept is that 
the State in France should create an organisation for the Church without any 
prior mutual understanding. The fundamental principle in these matters is 
the agreement of the two powers, spiritual and temporal. History shows that 
in all ages the Popes and the Kings of France negotiated together for the treaties 
under various names which from 1516 have been defined as concordats. Each 
time that a King wished to act alone the Pope protested, and the agreement 
broken for an instant was re-established. And now we have the State, suc- 
cessor to the Kings, declaring its unalterable intention never again to negotiate 
with Rome, and promulgating without the Pope a law ruling the organisation 
of the Catholic worship. It was impossible for Rome to pass over such a 
violation of fundamental principles. It was no question of pride, but of sheer 
necessity arising from the nature of the two powers. 

That which the old jurists called ‘ questions mixtes’ is essentially true of the 
two Powers. Kings may be succeeded by republics, but the situation remains 
the same. 

I think strongly that this, the real explanation and reason of what has 
happened, ought to have been stated more plainly; one traces it as the reason 
in all. Not a single pontifical act but shows this. I suspect it has been left to 
commentators to proclaim it. I believe that in stating this you would render 
great service. 


This same point has been the constant theme of the Journal des 
Débats, that most conciliatory of newspapers; and has also been 
admirably expressed by Monsieur Anatole Leroy Beaulieu in the Revue 
de Paris. He writes: 


Though this mutual goodwill (under the Concordat) continued equally on 
one side and on the other under different monarchies, it has not continued the 





® Referring to our recent contributions on this subject.—S. M. P. F. 
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same during the last quarter of a century, and particularly during the last few 
years. Goodwill was still to be found in Rome, as habitually, where separa- 
tion was dreaded; where to prevent it Leo the Thirteenth resigned himself 
to many a sacrifice. Goodwill was less in Paris, where the tendency was more 
and more to consider the treaty of 1801 as a régime of special favour to the 
profit of the Church, rather than as a convention advantageous to both parties. 
For the continuance of a Concordat a spirit of peace is necessary in every 
country, in the State and in the Church; a sincere desire to terminate all 
difficulties by agreement, instead of by embittering them. Since the Republic, 
or rather the republican party, engaged in a war (lutte) against the clergy, 
against the religious orders, against all Catholic influences, the Concordat has 
lost much of its practical virtue as well as of its moral authority. The tendency 
has been to make an instrument of war of that which should be an instrument 
of peace. . . . The Concordat which had withstood so many revolutions was 
in danger of being swept away in some moment when least expected; the day 
when, in the ardour of battle against the clergy, a Minister should be found 
bold enough, or rash enough, to lay his hand upon it (the Concordat). It 
is this which explains why it was denounced by a Ministry which in its 
programme had promised to respect the Concordat ; and why the Separation was 
voted by a parliament of which the majority had pronounced against Separation, 
or had not demanded it in their professions of their opinions. The Separation 
was voted in haste at the close of a parliament without putting the question 
formally before the country ; as if the rupture of a treaty of centuries, which no 
one thought at hand a few months earlier, had suddenly become of such urgency 
that it would have been perilous to defer it. 


Monsieur Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, after treating clearly and with 
great impartiality all that ensued, in speaking of the refusal by the 


Catholics, under the lead of Rome, to form Associations Cultuelles, 
says: 

The co-operation of clergy and laity was necessary for the application of the 
law, and this co-operation priests and laymen declared themselves conscienti- 
ously unable to give. And, be it remembered, to put the law in check there 
was no need to revolt; it is sufficient not to co-operate, which in no country 
constitutes rebellion. This was formally acknowledged by the Minister of 
Public Worship to the Chamber of Deputies. This refusal to co-operate had 
never been thought possible by the law-maker, although the dissatisfaction of 
Catholics ought to have warned him. He had reckoned without the Pope and 
without Catholic discipline. From this arose the present troubles, difficulties, 
hesitations. . . . One thing is certain, the separation will work out in conditions 
wholly different from those foreseen by the law of 1905. 


He endorses our personal experience when he says : 


Whether priests or laity, the French Catholics have lost faith in the good 
faith and in the impartiality of the Government; and if there are those who 
do not doubt its goodwill, they doubt its having energy or power to keep its 
promises.—(Revue de Paris, December 1906, p. 540.) 


The opinions of lawyers differ occasionally in England, even of 
judges ; so it has been on this question of Association Cultuelles in 
France. And if Monsieur Grousseau and Monsieur Flourens, among 
others who saw at least no security against schisms and invasion of 
the spirituality by the temporality in the Associations Cultuelles of the 
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Separation Law, had weight and influenced the Pope in his decision, 
one thing is certain. The risk, the certainty rather, he chose was this, 
Poverty and uncertainty for his bishops and clergy in France ; of 
abandoning all the earthly pride and consecrated treasures of the past 
in France ; all certain material means of securing the supply of clergy 
even ; of being represented as indifferent or careless as to the sufferings 
he entailed on the clergy and Catholic laity of another country ; of 
desiring strife rather than peace ; of wilful inéransigeance. And all 
this was faced and risked by Pius the Tenth rather than risk in the 
slightest degree any loss or harm to the spiritual position and per- 
manent freedom of the spiritual life and work not only of the Church 
in France, but of the whole Roman Catholic Church throughout the 
world. Looking back through the annals of the Papacy (which we 
had better own at once we have only known in any fulness through 
Ranke, Creighton, Pastor, and of these Bishop Creighton remains 
predominant in our memory), nothing strikes us as more essentially 
in harmony with the spirit of the Apostles, with that of the first Bishop 
of Rome, than this act of Pius the Tenth, whether wise or foolish 
from a worldly point of view. He sees his charge as a whole, and in 
the strength and enlightenment of God just did what he believed his 
duty ; and as in politics, in work of whatever sort, we only see clearly 
and act strongly, by looking out, through and above the dust and noise 
of the pettiness of daily life, so, despite the dust and pettiness of the 
Montagnini papers, we see loyalty uniting all in the new experiences of 
the Church in France; and we can imagine St. Catharine of Siena 
smiling at the fuss made over the whole Montagnini business ; telling us 
to pity the want of honour and breeding in the men in power who could 
stoop to steal and publish private papers, not realising apparently the 
squalor of their conduct ; but she would bid us rejoice that the worst 
revealed was petty gossip such as would strike no one in regard to 
any ordinary diplomat or court, excepting to marvel over the absence 
of anything worthy of the name of scandal. Here in these papers, 
even supposing them to be all unforged and undoctored (there were 
fifteen copyists, translators sworn to secrecy, nine translators not 
sworn, and many more second and third hand copyists—what a 
subject for the energies of political exegesists!), not a reputation 
but comes out untouched by the scandals over which she wept in 
her day;* and the only reproach possible to Rome is a want of 


® Lest we should be charged with forgetting that which, in the Times of the 6th of 
April 1907, was thought worthy of a Reuter’s telegram, we reproduce it here ; and as 
a commentary an extract from the Jowrnal des Débats of April 7 :— 


‘LATEST NEWS. 


‘Tue French Premier anv M. Prov. 
‘Paris, April 5. 
‘The Matin will to-morrow publish the following statement by M. Clemenceau :— 
‘“M. Piou is now reduced to diluting his lies. He has no other resource left. 
But why does he not have an explanation with Mgr. Montagnini, who plainly attributes 
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discernment in those employed and trusted, and (is it a reproach ?) 
no intriguing whatever against the Republic,’ but an extraordinary 
preference for Christian as against anti-Christian deputies in the 
Assembly which disposes of the earthly circumstances of the Church 
in France. This is all, excepting as regards intellectual questions, 
exegesis &c.,which Monsignor Montagnini seems to have regarded as his 
duty to watch and report on, not always it seems with accurate know- 
ledge or understanding ; but, after sifting and classifying, this is the 
worst we find ; and the farce called the trial of Abbé Jouin and his 
plot, is well exposed not only by his admirable counsel Maitre Danet, 
but by the equally admirable judgment, in which the newly-made law 
was condemned as exorbitant, by which a French citizen could be fined 
sixteen francs (the smallest fine) for rousing his parishioners to work 
instead of only sighing ; for saying that in such times of acute distress 
a deuil armé was needed ; a remark understood in its harmless sense 


to him the dishonourable language which he used? It is to his old friend that he 
should turn his attention if he had in him the smallest particle of the feeling of a 
truthful man. But there are only too many reasons why he should fear the answer. 
Of the two forms of confession he chooses the one which injures the man who is 
to-day his accuser. As the last straw he now seeks to drag a woman into the affair 
in the matter of the luncheon at which he endeavoured to meet me. The only thing 
that was wanting to him was to hide behind a petticoat. With Mgr. Montagnini’s 
soutane, there are now two of these garments in the case.” ’— Reuter. 

‘ PRoPos DE PREMIER MinistRE.—M. Clemenceau est en train de perdre toute mesure 
et toute décence. Dans une déclaration qu’il a dictée & un journal du matin, en 
réponse aux explications plus ou moins heureuses de M. Piou, on reléve, au milieu 
de beaucoup de phrases étranges ou injurieuses, celle-ci: ‘Pour comble, le voila qui 
cherche 4 mettre une femme en cause dans l’affaire du déjeuner ov il sollicita de me 
rencontrer. Il ne lui manquait plus que de se cacher derriére un jupon. Avec celui 
de Montagnini, cela fait deux.”” Nous ne doutons pas que ce mot ait le succés qu'il 
mérite dans les établissements que Gambetta appelait les salons de la démocratie. 
Mais il existe d’autres salons ot un ministre francais est dans l’obligation de 
fréquenter. Il y a, ne fat-ce que dans le corps diplomatique, des persviiualités que 
leurs fonctions mettent en rapports nécessaires avec le chef de notre gouvernement, 
et qui risquent de ne pas saisir du premier coup tout l’atticisme de semblables 
plaisanteries. Il ya des représentants catholiques d’Etats catholiques qui peuvent 
étre un peu génés d’entendre bafouer, fit-ce avec tant d’esprit, une robe qu’ils 
respectent. Il y a aussi une France, qui est une grande nation, qui occupe une 
grande place en Europe, qui y avait gardé un grand renom de tenue et de courtoisie. 
Pour qualifier des propos comme ceux de notre premier ministre, il y a des mots qui 
viennent tout naturellement a l’esprit. On assure qu’ils ont franchi les lévres d’un 
diplomate étranger. M. Clemenceau ne s’est pas borné 4 nous les faire connaitre ; il 
a tenu a les justifier.’ 

No scandal has remained ; and the reputations of M. Clemenceau, M. Piou, and of 
Mgr. Montagnini have not been affected by the fact that the American artist, an 
acquaintance of M. Clemenceau’s, and lodging in the same house as M. and Madame 
Piou, was a woman and not a man! 

‘¢ Since writing this we have read in the Revue des Deux Mondes, April 15, 
the ‘Revue Chronique,’ and wish space remained to quote every word regarding the 
Montagnini papers and the pretended Abbé Jouin’s plot: Abbé Jouin, to whom no 
reference whatever was found in the papers—only a visiting card was found among 
the thousand and more the Government enjoyed studying. We can only quote 
this sentence from M. Francois Charmes’s admirable résumé. ‘Never did he’ 
(Montagnini) ‘ direct his efforts or those of the Catholics against the Republic.’ 
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just as much as we all understood Monsieur Clemenceau when lately 
he boasted that he had fired the first shot! The trial established 
that never had Abbé Jouin seen Montagnini, and that not once did he 
appear in the affair. Yet the seizure of the papers was made on the 
grounds of an Abbé Jouin plot!!! We have been reproached as 
lacking a spirit of tolerance in an article in another Review." 
What does tolerance mean? Tolerance of evil ? of anti-Christianism, 
of injustice, of French Freemasons? We were asked to throw such 
light as we had at first hand on the present ecclesiastical struggles 
in France, and unfortunately this is impossible without stating 
bravely (it is neither easy nor agreeable) the anti-Christian objects 
and methods of the present Government in all its ramifications 
of intensely centralised administration. It is absurd to attempt 
to explain the situation, and at the same time to ignore the chief 
factors on the side of evil—Freemasonry and the atheistical, fanatically 
anti-Christian, elementary school teachers; trained expressly in the 
écoles normales. Of course there are still many of the old race, 
who bitterly regret and bewail the poisoning of the race; but the 
whole current of the stream is a propaganda of atheism, and often 
also of anti-patriotism. To us it is wonderful that the fond of the 
country, of the people of France, retains so much virtue and faith as it 
does ; this is the ground of our hope for the future. For a country 
and people so rich in qualities and endowments of all kinds, above 
all so rich still in Christian faith, there will surely be a recovery of 
noble, christian, patriotic life in the benign atmosphere of a Republic 
in which the motto ‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity ’ represents a living, 
gracious power, and not mere words which mock us from the walls 
of State buildings and of churches in town and country. We will 
close with this quotation from the Revue de Droit et de Jurieprutiones 
des Eglises séparées de Etat, April 1907, p. 78: 


It will be seen that the law of the 28th of March, 1907 (that which does 
away with all declarations) is characterised by true liberalism; the resistance 
of the Holy See has resulted in assuring to all religions the free practice of 
their rites, in freeing them of the useless and vexatious formality of declara- 
tions. The Associations Cultuelles, formed by Protestants and Israelites, need 
no longer renew annually the declarations of public worship which they had 
deposited at the prefecture of police or at the mairie. The Separation Law, 
such as it was promulgated in December 1905, has already undergone profound 
modifications ; it would have been further greatly improved if the Government 
had not caused the Chambers to declare, in obedience to a small group blindly 
sectarian, the immediate confiscation of properties incontestably belonging to 
the Catholic Church.—(Armand Lods.) 

Sopuia M. Pa.mer, 


Comtesse de Franqueville, 
" Church Quarterly Review, April 1907. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE HOMES OF OUR FOOD SUPPLY 


A FEw years ago it so happened that I had to visit a farm not far from 
our shooting lodge in the Highlands of Scotland to inquire about 
supplies for the household before the great Twelfth of August was upon 
us. The walk through the woods was enchanting, with the squirrels 
chasing each other from tree to tree, the rabbits and roedeer darting 
off among the bracken, and the wild roses greeting me at every turn 
along the pathway. Crossing the river I paused to look over the 
bridge down into the depths of the pool wherein lay the salmon so 
stilly, then onward up the Ben. The silence was only broken by the 
steady murmur of the river, the cooing of the wood pigeons, and 
anon by the harsh ‘ koeck koeck’ of the grouse among the heather. 
All was peace. It seemed as if nothing could disturb the serenity or 
dispel the sense of gratitude that the world was so fair and in all 
directions displayed her varying charms. Truly it was enough to 
live. 

In the midst of this great solitude I came to the farm of my quest, 
and was invited into the parlour—that best room used only on state 
occasions, and on which the position and dignity of the family are known 
to depend. The state occasion had come, for on a couch lay a young 
girl in the last stage of consumption, or, to use the mother’s phrase, 
‘decline.’ There was no hesitation shown in discussing the case before 
the girl herself. It was the will of the Almighty. The hand of 
God was upon her, and in deepest reverence they bowed to His will. 

Here, then, in the midst of all these natural charms, with Nature’s 
children sporting happily about, lay a young human being nipped 
in the bud, the victim of human ignorance, or, in other words, of the 
fatal concatenation of circumstances, ‘ the seed, the soil, and surround- 
ings.’ Needless to say, not a breath of the sweet mountain air was 
allowed to enter this sunless chamber of death and solitude. On the 
walls were signs of damp and mould, but ignorance knew not the 
significance, and was content. Taking leave of the dying girl, I stepped 
outside to join the father, who was busy among the cows in the byre 
(cow-house). Here, again, were all the elements which breed disease. 
The dust of ages hung on the walls ; ventilation was unknown, its need 
unrecognised. The low buildings formed three sides of a square 
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of the usual type, the dwelling-house forming the fourth, with a 
roadway between. The windows as a rule ignored the glorious expanse 
of mountains and pure oxygen on the one side, and faced the square 
for convenience and shelter. In the byre the cows were all tied up 
with their heads to the blank wall, and next door came the dairy, 
with the churns, milk pails, and pans airing in front. In the middle 
of the square was the usual dung-heap, that pestilential accumula- 
tion of decomposing matter which all farmers treasure as manure for 
their fields, without reckoning that what may be right in one place 
may be wrong in another. Instead of protecting their families and 
clean living animals from contact with this seething, steaming mass 
of putrefaction they seemed to live around it as a guard of honour ! 
It was painful to think of the awful nights so many living creatures 
must suffer when doors were shut, and they were left to lie sweating 
in their own dew till released next morning. Still, the cows and the 
horses were better off than the poor sick girl, who was doomed to wait 
for death to release her from the ‘ night sweats’ which were regarded 
as a natural symptom of the disease. The creatures who suffered 
least were the cocks and hens, who took matters into their own hands— 
if I may say so—and led a free life among the heather on which they 
love to feed when it is in full bloom. This imparts to the flesh a gamey 
flavour which makes a welcome variety in the menu du jour of a 
country house ; and as this was the object of my visit I was able to 
make satisfactory arrangements and stroll homeward, no longer awake 
to the beauties of nature, but painfully alive to the penalties which 
come of ignorance. 

Over all these hills and glens there were farms of a similar kind, 
some more dilapidated, others less, but all plague-spots from accumu- 
lated filth and the overcrowding of families. Fortunately, lack of 
space within drove the children without as soon as the sun was up, 
the elder taking part in the farmwork, the younger nursing those 
below them ; but behind the scenes there was not infrequently the 
‘ objeck ’ (idiot) or sick bairn to be attended to. These were regarded 
as pure waste in the general economy, for there was no ‘ eddication ’ 
to be done when they could not walk miles through rain and snow to 
the ‘schule’ carrying their books, and their peat bricks as tribute to 
the schoolroom fire. The two prevalent diseases in that part of 
Scotland were consumption and cancer, and as neither doctors nor 
trained nurses were to be had, it was quite usual to find a consumptive 
girl utilised as nurse to the old people dying of the latter disease. 

Another farmer whom I knew (in England) enjoyed the reputation 
of being the prosperous man of the place. He did not profess to be a 
farmer pur et simple, but eked out a very good living by odd jobs 
in the way of carpentry, so while sending out milk from his own cows 
he could also supply coffins and various other trifles. Now, under the 
Act of 1885 ‘ A person who sells milk of his own cows in small quanti- 
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ties to his workmen or neighbours, for their accommodation, shall not, 
for the purposes of registration, be deemed, by reason only of such 
selling, to be a person carrying on the trade of cowkeeper, dairyman, 
or purveyor of milk, and need not by reason thereof be registered,’ 
One Christmas he fell ill with scarlet fever, and to while away the weary 
hours he occupied himself in bed by sending out his little bills to 
customers all round the place. While his hands were still peeling, 
the doctor who had been in attendance found him one day in the 
market-place, hail fellow with everyone he met, spreading infection 
everywhere. Not long after this the schools were closed. Several of 
the village children had died of scarlet fever, and the funerals were 
arranged and coffins supplied by the prosperous man of the place. 
When the first child died the simple folks were so deeply affected 
that all the rest of the school-children were bidden to the funeral, 
when white rosettes were handed out of the fever-stricken house for 
the small mourners to wear! A procession was then formed, and all 
proceeded to the church, where a service took place in front of the 
coffin. Next Sunday the church was crowded to hear the funeral 
oration, the dismal place unbearable from carbolic acid, which had 
been freely but vainly sprinkled about. Needless to say, the fever, 
the milk, the rosettes, and the coffin did their allotted work. 

In the days of my youth there was a general idea that to send a sick 
or weakly child to a farm for a few weeks was the panacea for every 
ill. There were the warm milk fresh from the cow, the buttercups 
and daisies in the field, the simple life, a general kindliness and freedom. 
They were regarded as convalescent homes for town folk, but in those 
days no one knew the real cause of disease, nor whence it came ; i 
could not be seen, from 7 we did not flee. The world was overpowered 
by the mysteries, and Fate kept on weaving her deadly spells. 

In our hospitals, where Charity bid the sick and injured to come 
and be healed, hope gradually faded away and despair took up the 
cry, none knowing whence the stroke came. The mortality was 
frightful. Again, in our homes the angel of death hovered round every 
young mother at the moment her life was most needed, and none knew 
why joy should thus be turned into mourning. 

Universities and schools of medicine were training medical men 
everywhere, the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons opened 
their portals to confer distinction on the highest, yet none knew or 
understood the true cause of disease. All was empirical. And while 
confusion and sorrow were pervading the world, Pasteur, then about 
thirty-three years of age, was pursuing his researches on ferments 
in a disused attic of the Ecole Normale, alone, under circumstances 
the most difficult. It was here he was enabled to dispel the mysteries 
by proving that the cause of disease in beer, wine, and in all putrescible 
material, including the human body, was due to the vitality of ferments 
and other disease-producing micro-organisms. The questions he had 
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to solve were ‘ Whence came those ferments, those microscopic bodies, 
those transforming agents, so weak in appearance, so powerful in 
reality ?’ ' He found that when their work of transmutation was done, 
they died in common with all other living things in nature, leaving 
behind spores which were wafted about in the air, and hung on the 
walls around, ready to develop and spring into life once more on 
reaching a suitable soil. Thus slowly from the bare attic came the 
news which was destined in the course of time to reform medical and 
surgical practice, our hospitals, and our homes, through recognition 
of the principles and the introduction of cleanliness where formerly 
dirt, dust, and ignorance prevailed. 

Since the days of the attic fifty years have come and gone. Pasteur, 
the great master, has found peace and rest in the most beautiful tomb 
the world has seen. It lies under the Institut Pasteur, the greatest 
living monument ever erected to living man, having been raised to 
him by all nations and endowed by generous gifts—more particularly 
that of Madame Hirsch—to carry on the work for ever. His disciple 
Lord Lister has just reached his eightieth year and lives still amongst 
us, though in honoured retirement. New.generations have sprung 
into existence to find an enlightened world, a world into which they 
come whilst mothers sleep and dread not the dangers of five, three, 
even two decades ago. 

With the key to knowledge in our hands the subject of health 
has taken a prominent place in the minds of all educated and thinking 
human beings, with the result that medical men have risen in public 
estimation, and that health societies have been established everywhere, 
forming as it were links between the great centres of research and the 
legislators of our country. Still, we have only to look at the farms 
all over Great Britain and Ireland to see for ourselves that they have 
never changed, and remain to-day what they have ever been, Acts of 
Parliament, orders, and regulations notwithstanding. We know that 
some model farms and model dairies exist, but when we consider that 
every house in the kingdom requires its complement of milk delivered 
daily, we have only to reflect in order to know that it must come from 
all quarters promiscuously. Owing to long-established custom we 
have come to regard our farmsteads as picturesque objects in the 
landscape planted there by Nature for artists to paint wherewithal 
to delight the eye ; the pictures being handed down from generation 
to generation as works of art. But where Art is dumb, Science steps 
in behind those pastoral scenes, and tells the tale of cattle bred in 
disease, grazed on contaminated pastures, housed within walls saturated 
with centuries of disease-germs, denied the sunlight which might 
neutralise much, and condemned within these terrible walls to breathe 
air from the square into which all filth and infected excreta are thrown 
and collected to form ‘plant-food’ for the fields. The animals 

1 Vie de Pastewr, by Vallery Radot. 
Vor, LXI—No. 364 3Q 
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nurtured in these surroundings are driven from pillar to post all over 
the country to cattle-markets where they may or may not be sold, 
often spreading disease on the track and conveying disease to others, 
Some are bought by the butchers for human consumption, and have 
to run the gauntlet of inspection in our great cities at the abattoirs, 
but in little country districts escape from lawful supervision is not 
altogether impossible. 

Others are bought for breeding purposes, and when calves are 
born they are usually separated from their mothers, who moan and 
weep as did Rachel for her children ; but the farmer is inexorable: 
he has to make his profit out of the milk while it is plentiful, and 
the unhappy offspring have to endure semi-starvation on diluted 
or skim milk until turned into the fields to fend for themselves. In 
common with many human infants who are denied their mothers at 
this critical period of their lives, they simply scrape through to join 
the ranks of a deteriorated race, and give birth in due course to others, 
Thus history repeats itself, and yet all the while enlightened men are 
rising up amongst us to consider what can be done to save infant 
mortality, and improve the human race ! 

The subjects which at present command most serious attention 
are those of tuberculosis and the physical education and improvement 
of the people. 

Since Professor Koch came over from Germany to address one 
of the general meetings of the International Congress on Tuberculosis 
held in London in the summer of 1901, with Lord Derby as President, 
public interest in that subject has increased ; for, apart from its 
scientific importance, the statement he then made contained enough 
of the sensational element to attract the attention of the newspaper 
reader, and its far-reaching consequences affected all. 

The occasion was a memorable one. St. James’s Hall was packed 
with scientific men, society women, and women of societies, to hear 
the views of the man who was the first to discover, isolate, and culti- 
vate the bacillus of tuberculosis. Anything that he might say carried 
a weight and an authority which no other name could give. Knowing 
this, Koch nevertheless maintained that bovine and human tubercu- 
losis were different diseases, that the bacillus causing it in the one could 
not produce it in the other, except in an extremely mild and localised 
form, and that the danger of transmitting it from animals to human 
beings by means of meat or milk was practically non-existent. He 
based this opinion on the results of numerous experiments, and though 
he himself had no doubt on the matter, he rightly and properly insisted 
on the necessity of further experimental work being done on similar 
lines. To realise the revolution in ideas foreshadowed by Koch’s 
words, it must be remembered that since his discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus no one doubted that it was the cause of the disease in all 
animals, and the identity of human and bovine tuberculosis was the 
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foundation on which rested innumerable orders, by-laws and regu- 
lations for the control of dairies and cowsheds, and the supply of 
meat and milk. Needless to say, the professor himself was listened 
te with the deepest respect, but his views on this particular point 
were received with grave doubt. Lord Lister immediately replied, 
and he and others showed clearly that it would require far more 
evidence than Koch produced to alter their belief that human and 
bovine tuberculosis were one and the same disease. But all agreed 
that such a statement could not be lightly ignored, and that its 
accuracy could only be proved or disproved by careful investigation 
and inquiry. The result was immediately felt by the arrest of the 
legislation contemplated by the Royal Commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the ‘ Effect of food derived from tuberculous 
animals’ ; and, further, it had the effect of inspiring renewed interest 
and increased activity among bacteriologists all over the world in the 
study of the tubercle bacillus. It was hoped when Koch first produced 
tuberculin that it would arrest the progress of tuberculosis when 
injected into human beings; but although it seemed to have some 
effect in arresting lupus, it had to be abandoned as a remedy for 
pulmonary and other forms of human tuberculosis. 

Private investigators, teachers in medical schools and veterinary 
colleges, and others interested chiefly in the scientific aspect of Koch’s 
new theory commenced investigations and experiments more or 
less limited in scope. The Government, recognising the immense 
importance of it from an administrative and public health point of 
view and the many trade interests involved, within a short time 
appointed a new Royal Commission, to which it referred the solution 
of the problem as to whether tuberculosis was one and the same 
disease in animals and man, and the possibility of their being recipro- 
cally infected with it. A third question put before them was to 
discover the conditions under which, if at all, the transmission from 
animals to man takes place. 

Meanwhile many people engaged in one way or another in the 
milk and meat trades wished to take advantage at once of the state- 
ment made by Koch, and some agitation was started to obtain a 
relaxation of the regulations already in force intended in some slight 
manner to lessen the dangers hitherto supposed to exist from the 
consumption of tuberculous milk or meat. Thej Local;Government 
Board therefore issued a circular to all local authorities, warning 
them that no alteration should be made in existing precautions, 
and in May 1904 the Commission presented a short interim Report, 
briefly stating that the results of their investigations up to that time 
tended to show that bovine tuberculosis could be conveyed to man. 
No details of the experiments were given, but were deferred, together 
with all discussions and arguments, ;to affuture;Report. The whole 
object of the Commissioners in issuing this}Report, was to point out 
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that it would be clearly most unwisc to frame or modify legislative 
measures in accordance with Koch’s theory. 

In the meantime various organisations instituted for the pro- 
motion of the health of the people and their education in the elements 
of sanitation were beginning to attach increasing importance to 
the question of the food supply. The publication of the unsavoury 
details of the Chicago meat scandals roused the general public to 
take an interest in the subject, and the time seemed favourable to 
commence an active campaign. The National Health Society, at 
the special wish of its President, Princess Christian, and under her 
personal direction, formed a committee to discuss the whole question 
of the food supply and the best means that could be adopted to 
improve it. The committee so instituted was in no sense a mere 
body of well-meaning amateurs. Its chairman was Sir Frederick 
Treves, and its members were all experts chosen on account of their 
special knowledge of the facts to be considered. Some were medical 
officers of health, experienced in the administration of the Public 
Health Acts ; others were scientific men and bacteriologists to whom 
the diseases of animals, the impurities of food, and the dangers likely 
to arise from them were matters of daily concern. 

At the first meeting, in which Princess Christian took an active 
part, general matters were discussed, and it was early realised that 
it would be impossible to deal at once with the whole of the many 
subjects covered by the term ‘Food Supply.’ It was agreed that the 
most urgent matter was the necessity of pure milk, and that the 
committee should begin by devoting the whole of its energies to this 
subject. 

Another influential body, the National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement, working under Sir Lauder Brunton on 
somewhat similar lines, came to an almost similar conclusion, and 
eventually a joint committee was formed to act together and, by 
consulting the highest authorities, obtain the fullest information, 
and draw up a series of rules and regulations to form the basis of 
legislative measures for the improvement of the milk supply. 

The recommendations of this joint committee will in due time 
be submitted to the Local Government Board, and the weight and 
authority of those responsible for them must undoubtedly ensure the 
most careful consideration of the Government. But it is also essential 
that the public should be roused to insist on new laws being passed 
to protect it from the dangers of impure milk. Those interested in 
the sale of such milk are loud in their denunciations of the exaggera- 
tion of the danger; while those who consume it seem content to 
remain silent, although exposed to risks for which remedies are yet 
to be found. If mothers, and those generally responsible for the 
welfare of the family, could only realise the difficulties in existing 
circumstances of getting the daily;;milk delivered into their homes 
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clean, free from dust, from pus, and other organic impurities, their 
present apathy would quickly be changed into a cry of self-defence. 
In recognition of this the Right Hon. John Burns, the President 
of the Local Government Board, has lately followed the example 
of private efforts and introduced a Bill authorising municipal 
milk depéts ‘for the sale of milk specially prepared for consump- 
tion by infants under two years of age,’ &c., &c. That the milk so 
sold is to be specially prepared, means, in other words, sterilised; 
that is to say, the living germs of possible and probable disease are 
to be devitalised. That is right in itself, but unfortunately, although 
boiling or sterilisation properly carried out will kill these germs, 
certain elements in the milk essential to the growth and vitality of 
the infant are also destroyed or altered in the process. No amount 
of scientific sterilising will make dirty milk clean in the ordinary 
non-scientific meaning of the word, nor will it remove those large 
particles of dust and dirt that can be detected in the last half-pint 
of milk in most churns and cans without the aid of any microscope. 
The intention is good, but the establishment of municipal milk depéts 
as permanent institutions is synonymous with giving a patient medicine 
to relieve his symptoms whilst allowing the real cause of his disease 
to continue. It seems beginning at the wrong end to burden the 
community with the cost of lessening danger arising from a condition 
caused by the neglect or ignorance of the individual. 

Within the last few weeks the eagerly looked for Report of the 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis has been issued. It was published, 
by a strange and pathetic coincidence, on the day of the funeral of 
the chairman of the Commission, Sir Michael Foster, and the words 
of the Report have thus an additional interest, for they are in a sense 
the final words of a great man of science who had devoted the last 
years of a brilliant life to the investigation of a question of the deepest 
moment to the public welfare. But, indeed, the gratitude of the 
country is due not only to Sir Michael Foster, but also to the other 
four members of the Commission who have for so long freely given 
their time and skill to the work ; for it is a fact not generally known 
that members of temporary Royal Commissions receive no pay what- 
ever for their services. In this particular case these services must 
have entailed greater sacrifices than usual on the Commissioners, for 
their own account of the manner in which they have pursued their 
inquiries shows that the investigation has been carried out on lines 
different from those usually adopted by Royal Commissions. No 
witnesses were examined, and the opinion expressed in the Report 
is based on no evidence except that of the experiments made in the 
Commission’s own laboratories under its own direct supervision. 
Indeed, the work it has done has been simply an elaborate scientific 
research, conducted in laboratories installed by the nation and paid 
for by the Government. The precedent thus created by the 
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Commission should not be allowed to drop, for surely the results so 
far attained justify the establishment of a permanent place where the 
work of the Commission can be continued after it has issued its final 
Report and retired. Behind tuberculosis other questions still remain 
relating to diseases common to animals and man which affect the 
public health and can only be studied on a scale impossible for private 
enterprise, but trifling in cost when paid for by the Government for 
the good of the community. There is no such place in this country at 
the present time, and even this Tuberculosis Commission is indebted 
to private generosity for the opportunity of carrying out the work 
unhampered by want of space, and relieved of the necessity for con- 
sidering such expensive items as rent, rates, and taxes, in their 
dealings with the Treasury. The introduction to the Report describes 
how the farms, the necessary lands for cattle, various buildings 
and laboratories, and even a house in addition, were handed over to 
the Commissioners by Sir James Blyth free of cost to the nation 
and without any conditions restricting their use. This action of 
Sir James Blyth, whose name is closely associated with the agri- 
cultural interests of the country, shows that he is one of those 
enlightened men who recognise the practical value of scientific 
research. Any detailed criticism of the Report would obviously . 
be out of place here, but the simple language in which it is written 
and the clearness with which the arguments are set out make it easy 
to follow by the lay mind. 

The tubercle bacillus is an organism, the Report tells us, capable 
of living not only within but also outside the animal body ; it may 
be cultivated on various artificial media. Like other organisms, it 
exhibits certain morphological characters which may be observed by 
means of the microscope ; it grows and multiplies in certain ways ; 
and it possesses certain physiological properties, through which it 
acts upon, and is acted upon by, its environment, whether that environ- 
ment be a living animal body or a lifeless artificial medium. 

The artificial medium means serum obtained from different 
animals,’ glycerine broth, glycerine agar (gelatine), glycerine potato, 
and other substances. The curious thing is that the bacillus taken 
from one of these sources will grow slowly and with difficulty, while 
the bacillus from another will grow with great readiness on the same 
medium. 

The,Commission carried out two parallel investigations at two 
entirely separate and distinct places—one on tuberculosis of bovine 
origin, and the other on tuberculosis from human sources. Each of 
these was studied from every aspect. The bacillus causing the disease 
in both was examined, first as to the effect it causes when inoculated 
into similar animals, and as to the manner in which it grows when 


2 Serum is blood which is allowed to stand still till the red part falls to the 
bottom, leaving a clear liquid above. 
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isolated and cultured outside the living body. The Commission found 
that the typical ‘bovine’ bacillus differed in certain respects from 
the typical ‘human’ bacillus, and could easily be recognised. Many 
different ‘ viruses’ from bovine animals were examined, and it was 
found that they resembled each other in almost every respect. The 
human bacillus was isolated from many cases of tuberculous disease 
in all kinds and types of patients, and as a result the Commission 
has classed it in two groups. One of these is apparently the bacillus 
of human tuberculosis said by Koch to be an entirely separate and 
distinct organism. The other group is the vitally important point. 
The viruses included in it were obtained from cases of tuberculosis 
treated by operation, and in many instances from the bodies of 
patients who had died of the disease. The bacillus isolated from 
these viruses was found to be identical with that found in naturally 
infected bovine animals. In other words, the Commission has proved 
that severe and even fatal disease can be, and frequently is, caused 
in human beings by Koch’s own so-called ‘ bovine ’ tubercle bacillus. 
The argument is strengthened by the statement in the Report that the 
cases of human: tuberculosis examined were not selected with a view 
to obtaining only those most likely to have been infected from cows’ 
milk, but were chosen as being representative of the various forms 
of the disease as generally seen both in children and adults. Under 
these circumstances the large proportion of cases in which it was 
found that human beings had been naturally infected with typical 
bovine tuberculosis becomes even more striking. Cows’ milk con- 
taining bovine tubercle bacilli was found clearly a cause of tuberculosis, 
and of fatal tuberculosis, in man. The Commission further adds that 
milk coming from such cows ought not to form part of human food, 
and, indeed, ought not to be used as food at all. Results clearly point 
to the necessity of measures more stringent than those at present 
enforeed being taken to prevent the sale and consumption of such milk. 

This point is perhaps the most important in the Report, but many 
others not so directly connected with the food supply should be 
carefully considered by all in any way interested in questions of milk, 
dairies, and cowsheds. 

The careful precautions adopted by the Commissioners to obtain 
only healthy cattle for their experiments show that they were fully 
aware of the enormous number of tuberculous animals in this country, 
and their statements as to the value of the tuberculin test as a means 
of diagnosis prove its reliability and importance. 

It requires no great effort of imagination to see that within a 
short time the testing with tuberculin of all cows supplying milk will 
possibly be made compulsory by law, for the Commissioners insist 
that the proper carrying out of the test is essential to its accuracy. 
The means they adopted with their own animals are further detailed 
in the Report, and this is open to all. 
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To do any practical good we must go to the fountain head, 
the farm, and establish properly qualified veterinary surgeons to 
examine the cattle with tuberculin and separate the healthy from 
the unhealthy, and, further, to start fresh breeds in sound and 
sanitary conditions. Many experienced authorities are in favour 
of dispensing with byres and cowsheds, leaving the cattle to enjoy 
the privilege of open air summer and winter, day and night. Open 
sheds might be erected for shelter in bad weather, but if turned out 
in summer they soon become accustomed to the changes of season. 
In fact, one farmer who has already adopted the open-air treatment 
asserts that he has found no harm come even when a calf is born out 
in the field during pouring rain. It is found that the first year the 
cows give less milk, but subsequently, when nature has provided 
them with thicker coats, they bear the cold remarkably well, and 
yield more milk as they get hardier. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the humble farmer could grapple 
with the intricacies of science, but it would be something gained if 
he were made to realise at last that cleanliness paid better than dirt, 
and that obedience to modern laws brought better returns and fewer 
losses than holding to the traditions of his forefathers and centuries 


of death-dealing ignorance. 
Exiza PRIESTLEY. 





ORCHARD CITIES 


THE GARDENISATION OF ENGLAND 


One of the most significant signs of the times is the extraordinary 
rise in the value of land in Outer London during the past decade. 
The increase in the number of tubes and other forms of locomotion, 
combined with a steady rise of population, has been followed by a 
phenomenal appreciation in the value of metropolitan property. There 
can be no doubt that presently it will be impossible to secure at any 
reasonable price land within twenty-five miles of London Proper. 
Gardens and open spaces near the Metropolis are rapidly being 
swallowed up by miles of dreary streets. The result of this rise in 
land values has been a corresponding augmentation of rent, for high 
rentals invariably run parallel with dear land. And the end is not yet. 
The movement, the history of which I propose to summarise, may in 
one sense be considered as a protest against the dreadful monotony 
of suburban life with its stereotyped stock-brick or stucco villa and 
its eighty by fifteen ieet patch of ground by courtesy called a garden. 
The movement so far has been on a small scale, but it has been 
singularly successful, and it may, I venture to think, be considered 
as the acorn from which great forests may yet spring. 

Some years ago, when I was editor of the Horticultural Times, 
I contributed a paper to this Review dealing with ‘ The Fruit-Growing 
Revival,’ in which I set forth, inter alia, a plan for cutting up land in 
small holdings for orchard purposes—in other words, of establishing a 
series of orchard cities. The seed fell on good soil, and as a result 
of that article the idea has been carried into practical effect. I propose 
as briefly as possible to set forth the manner in which these miniature 
cities adjacent to London have been founded, merely premising 
that I have no financial interest in the matter and that this article is 
written with the desire to show that what has been done in a small way 
may be carried out for the public good on a more extensive scale. 
I believe that, when the value to the community at large of these 
fruit or orchard cities is understood and they are appreciated as they 
deserve, we shall see a new era in the gardenisation—to coin a word— 
not only of available land within twenty-five miles of London, but 
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within a reasonable range of every large city in the country. Fruit 
or orchard cities will meet the needs of the retired townsman who 
seeks the joys of country life without being cut off from easy access 
to the town and of the ever-increasing section of the community 
who desire to utilise week-end cottages not too far from their town 
residence. In my opinion, no practical orchard colony, to be per- 
manently successful, should be more than twenty-five miles from a 
great city. 

When it was decided to cut up an estate near London to start 
these cities the formula was an acre orchard, a well, and a glasshouse. 
There was to be no philanthropy in the matter, no sentiment, no 
appeals to the public or press ; everything was to be run on strictly 
business lines. First, observe the amount of land. Surely, if a man 
goes from the town into the country he should have more than a city 
back garden ; otherwise he suffers the inconvenience of rural life without 
its chief compensation. To attract the dusty-weary dweller in towns 
to the country we decided to offer him garden room enough and to 
spare. A 150 by 20 feet plot is totally insufficient—in fact, I contend 
that in the interests of health no one should be allowed to build a house 
anywhere with a garden less than double that size. The denizen of an 
orchard city not only wants to see his neighbours’ grass and trees, but 
he demands, and with reason, grass and trees—or land on which he can 
grow them—for himself. Therefore, in the first place, we decided that 
those who people real garden or fruit cities should have at least an 
acre of land freehold apiece. In the next place, we arranged that they 
should not suffer building restrictions, or leasehold or manorial 
restraints. Their freeholds were to be freeholds in the widest end best 
sense of the term. A man who has an acre of land can, as a rule, build 
without depreciating his neighbour’s property ; given plenty of ‘ elbow 
space,’ the very different style of house is a pleasing change ; strikingly 
in contrast, moreover, with the hopeless uniformity of a London 
suburban street. It has now been demonstrated that a man or 
woman who is the proud possessor of an acre of freehold orchard will 
rise to the occasion, and, by hook or by crook, will erect thereon a 
residence worthy of the site. Neither of the two chief cities—the 
pioneers of orchard towns in this country—has a ‘shanty’ or jerry- 
built house upon it; on the contrary, most of the houses are artistic 
in design, and every one is built in the soundest possible way. | 


Tue Lanp, TREES, AND WATER OF THE CITIES 


The difficulty at the start was to get suitable land at a reason- 
able price for the undertaking. We were compelled to go to Essex, 
because in the first place land was cheaper, and in the next 
place railway fares and charges were more reasonable. As a fact, 
the railway season ticket to the nearest station for the chief of 
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the cities worked out at 7d. per day, whereas the same distance 
into Kent or Surrey would have been nearly double. So that until 
the companies reduce their fares orchard cities are blocked in the two 
last-named counties. We were willing to pay a high price for Kent 
or Surrey land, but the fares were too heavy to justify us attempting 
thé experiment in any county but Essex. The sites of the cities 
were fortunate selections, at least in one respect, because we found 
water in abundance. A good supply of water is, as it were, the very 
life-blood of a good garden—especially at the start. We sank some 
forty wells, and in no case failed to secure a bountiful supply of the 
purest spring water at about 100 feet from the surface. After making 
a twelve-feet reservoir and lining it brick on edge, we bored util we 
found we had tapped the precious liquid. We then covered in the 
reservoir and fixed a pump. Consequently each purchaser of an 
orchard had a house site left vacant near the well, which could of 
ecurse be piped into the house, his fencing completed, his orchard in 
order, even ornamental rose and flower beds prepared and planted, 
and a glasshouse filled with choice tomato-plants. The orchards were 
from one to three acres in extent and averaged about two acres. Each 
orchard had several hundred choice apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
trees, currant-bushes, &c., so that all that was left for the purchaser 
to do was to build his house, and then the thing was complete. The 
enterprise was to stand on its own bottom, and that is how it stands and 
stands well to-day. As soon as a purchaser completed his part of the 
bargain he was given possession, no extras of any kind, no legal costs, 
no valuation, even for the crop of tomatoes in the glasshouse, being 
charged. On the other hand, the promoters, who were necessarily large 
buyers, supplied, wherever possible, wood, seed, or anything else at 
wholesale prices. Benevolent neutrality on the part of the founders 
and absolute independence on the part of the orchardists were, in fact, 
the order of the day. Not only did we refrain from imposing building 
restriction, but we went farther—the buyer need not build at all! 
The price of the orchards was necessarily regulated by considerations 
of frontage and position, but generally speaking it averaged 1001. per 
acre freehold. An acre of land—43,560 square feet—with hundreds of 
choice fruit-trees, a well, a stocked tomato-house, a rose and flower bed, 
fenced and all complete, for 100/., within twenty-two miles of the 
Metropolis—for 1001. is, it will be admitted, a very reasonable sum. 
I ask my readers to bear in mind that within a short radius of these 
fruit cities, under the small-plot system of which we hear so much, 
waterless, unfenced, bare land has realised at the rate of from 2501. to 
6001. per acre. There are some things that need no comment ; this is 
one of them. 
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Tue PEOPLE OF THE CITIES 


These orchard cities were primarily intended for townsmen, and 
as a fact the bulk of the denizens of these miniature cities were drawn 
from the crowded streets of the Metropolis. All these places are 
within easy reach of a railway-station whence the fare to London 
is 2s. return, a season ticket working out, as I have said, at 7d. per 
day, about the fare that a suburban daily visitor to the City pays, 
Those who bought orchards and have built attractive houses thereon 
include all sorts and conditions of men and women ; but the majority 
are Londoners. There is the retired tradesman with a sufficient 
reserve of cash to pass the rest of his days in comparative comfort, 
but who would be miserable if unoccupied ; the man who has a business 
which in his absence may be safely entrusted to a manager ; the retired 
Civil servant with a penchant for country life ; the man—may his tribe 
increase !—who, though his means be scanty, has for compensation 
small needs and ambitions ; the spinster sisters of good families—who 
does not know these in every village community ?—who desire by the 
sale of eggs and garden produce to augment their limited income; 
the poultry-breeder whose soul delights in raising prize birds and who 
can give his two-legged kine plenty of elbow-room—one of the main 
secrets of success in poultry-rearing ; the managing clerk whose hours 
of from ten till five enable him to have every day a few hours’ pure 
country air—these are a few types of the dwellers in fruit cities. To 
all these life presents a wider meaning and infinitely more joyous 
aspect when they come from the mean, noisy, crowded streets into the 
fresh, open, and wholesome existence of the country, with its vast 
expanses of fields, abundant trees, towering hills, and their own, their 
very own, acre-orchard year by year increasing in productiveness and 
yielding ground rents in the best sense of the term. To the townsmen 
here, and here only, can be found the true joie de vivre. 


Tue Hovsss or THE CITIES 


I have said that the orchard-dwellers have demonstrated that if 
the average man can get hold of a decent piece of freehold land he 
will in some way or other erect thereon a suitable residence. When 
we cut up the estates that were to form the nucleus of these’ fruit 
cities I decided to impose, so far as the promoters were concerned, 
no building restrictions whatever, being confident that the buyers 
would strain every nerve to erect substantial and attractive houses 
thereon. The result exceeded my most sanguine anticipations. 
Almost every house is different from the other ; there is no uniformity ; 
each orchardist has carried out his own idea of what his residence 
should be. The outcome of this ‘ Liberty Hall’ method of selling land 
is an utter absence of the dull and dreary uniformity that disfigures 
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suburban London streets. Unfortunately the local building regulations 
are very harassing, making no distinction between a house built in 
the midst of an acre or two-acre orchard and a residence in a crowded 
street. The folly of it! Despite all difficulties, however, the dwellers 
in the fruit cities have erected delightfully picturesque dwellings. 
Some have cost 200/., others 1,000/. and upwards, but not one is of 
unsightly appearance. There is one thing against which J desire to 
lodge a public protest. I regret the absence of wooden houses, with 
their stout old beams, quaint gables, and picturesque old-world 
appearance, from our orchard cities. The present building regula- 
tions prohibit these. Why? The cost of a decent little concrete or 
brick bungalow of six rooms is from 200/. to 250/. Now consider : 
an equal sized pretty timber-house could be built complete for about 
1201. If you come to think of it, a timber house, with its brick or 
timber foundations and chimneys, is in practice no more combustible, 
to say the least of it, than an ordinary brick or rough-cast house, with 
its lath-and-plaster partitions, its timber floors, joists, window-frames, 
doors, ceiling-laths, &c. At least twenty-five per cent. of so-called 
wooden houses are really composed of brickwork or concrete. The 
timber-built houses of old-world England are not only infinitely more 
picturesque, but much more substantial than the average modern 
brick-and-stucco ‘ villa residence.’ What we have lost in quaintness 
and prettiness we have not gained in solidity or safety. The objection 
to a timber house in a street has some reason in it ; but the objection 
as against a detached house in the centre of a field or orchard falls 
to the ground. What is needed is a sweeping modification of existing 
vexatious by-laws. No one sympathises less than I do with the 
jerry-builder and cheap-house speculator ; but the by-laws, even when 
modified, will be sufficiently strong to cope with these gentry. Still, 
the fact remains that outside the towns houses cannot be built because 
of the cost involved by the present by-laws. Thousands of small 
houses are urgently needed in rural districts, but with these by-laws 
in force they do not pay to build. Again, estate owners cannot afford 
to erect houses for their labourers whilst these regulations remain 
unmodified ; consequently the rents of houses already built remain 
too high, old unsanitary cottages are patched up, and those willing 
and able to do so are practically prohibited by these absurd rules, 
unintelligently carried out by rural councils, from building healthy 
and attractive houses. With the extension of suburban orchard 
cities, depend upon it, must come a revision of existing harsh building 
regulations. 


Tue Froir Cites or THE Future 


I venture to affirm that orchard cities can be almost indefinitely 
multiplied, and should encompass every large centre. What has 
been done in our miniature fruit cities can be carriedout around any 
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provincial town of importance. Let me here answer a probable 
objection. Orchard cities are, it may be urged, for a special class, 
The average workaday man must live near his work, and factories 
and workshops are, as a rule, in towns. That is just where they 
should not be. With proper railway facilities there is absolutely no 
need for enormous factories in the centre of London. It is shocking 
to think of breweries covering an acre of land, pickle-factories, soap- 
refineries, potteries, &c., being planted in the heart of the Metropolis, 
Let them be transferred outside London Proper, and their workers 
will necessarily depart with them. Then, while the capital will be 
brighter, so will likewise the lives of the workers, who go out from 
the city both for their own and the city’s good, unfortunately not 
always, as at these fruit cities, to get an acre of land, but, at any 
rate,a decent garden. That the idea is practical Bournville and Port 
Sunlight prove. But the fruit cities of the future must be on a more 
extensive scale than those with which I have been connected, which 
are mere miniature settlements. We can improve even on these cities 
in some respects. If I were laying down another estate in this way, 
I should give a glasshouse twice the size I did in those cities, even 
though I had consequently to plant perhaps fewer trees. I am 
inclined to think, further, that unless a man has all his time to attend 
to his garden, has plenty of sons and daughters, and is in the prime 
of life, with some previous experience of horticulture, an acre of 
land is as much as he can manage. The average of a couple of acres 
in the Essex cities was perhaps too much for a start. It is better to 
cultivate one acre well than to spread one’s energies over too large 
a tract of land. The ordinary man of the townsman type will have 
in an acre of land, including a substantial well-stocked greenhouse, 
some fowls, his flower-beds, his roses, and his fruit-trees, as much 
as he can conveniently tackle unless he calls in extraneous aid. It 
is wonderful—it would, in truth, seem almost miraculous to the 
uninitiated—what intensive horticulture will produce from an acre 
of land. When this is realised we shall see orchard cities multiplied 
exceedingly. May I here venture a prophecy? Before many years 
we shall see electric or pneumatic Twopenny Tubes carrying people 
out a dozen miles at least, not only from every quarter of London, 
but from every large city. Then will be accomplished the long 
desired intercommunication *twixt the crowded dusty streets and the 
perennially smiling fields—the greatly needed wedding of town and 
country. In that day the seed sown by these orchard towns will 
yield a great harvest for the public weal. 

The subject of the establishment of these cities opens up very 
wide and far-reaching considerations in connection with the unem- 
ployed and land problem, upon which I have no space to dwell. 
I will therefore close with a summary of my views on this question 
generally. 
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(1) The establishment of fruit cities will have a valuable educa- 
tional work in diffusing a knowledge of profitable horticulture. At 
present we import foreign fruit to the extent of many millions 
yearly. We could grow at least half of this in the United Kingdom. 
Orchard cities will be an important factor in this much needed 
consummation. 

(2) Though it is unnecessary to discuss at length the profitable 
nature of scientific fruit-growing, or, in other words, making the most 
of the land, I may point out that a man who grows the right sorts of 
fruit, either in the open or under glass, and who knows how to pick 
and market that fruit,can always command a substantial income in this 
country. Fruit-growing is the most profitable method of cropping 
the soil. With the spread of orchard cities and the gardenisation of 
England will come a diffusion of this valuable knowledge amongst the 
people. These cities, primarily intended for townsmen and ‘ week- 
enders,’ will lead to the establishment of similar settlements on a 
much more extensive scale for those embarking in fruit-growing 
purely for’profit. The one is the complement of the other. 

(3) In the United States, Canada, and the Australian colonies more 
scientific study and official encouragement in commercial horticulture 
are given than at home—a state of things which will be remedied as 
soon as other cities of the orchard city type are organised. Amongst 
the things needed to be taught are: how to deal with insect pests; 
what sorts of fruits flourish best in particular soils and localities ; 
how to plant, prune, bud, and graft ; what varieties to grow ; how to 
pack and market; the value of cold storage—almost unknown in 
England at present ; culture under glass; and a hundred other points 
all vital in commercial horticulture. But the chief and foremost 
point needed to be inculcated is this : that we can only effectually meet 
foreign competition by growing choice fruit ; and that, for example, a 
Cox’s orange pippin or a Worcester Pearmain apple tree occupies no 
more space than a common’ sort. 

(4) The institution of these cities must necessarily lead to legisla- 
tion simplifying our land-tenure system. The cost of land transfer must 
be cheapened, and facilities given for the acquirement of land for the 
purposes of fruit-growing, so that large tracts now lying practically 
waste can be utilised in this way for the public weal. The English 
horticulturist or farmer should be given the same facilities as the 
Trish tenant to acquire at a fair valuation the fee-simple of the land 
he cultivates. 

(5) The soil of Ireland being as a whole, and particularly in the 
south, adapted for fruit-growing, as I have shown elsewhere, thousands 
of acres of apple, pear, plum, and cherry orchards should be laid down 
there (in place of the people continuing to grow coarse potatoes and 
other unprofitable crops), through the medium of orchard cities, so as to 
meet the existing demand and ,to divert into the pockets of the: Irish 
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landholders a portion of the enormous sums now paid to continental, 
colonial, and transatlantic growers. 

(6) Fruit cities, amateur and professional, when in full working 
order, will not only draw thousands of townsmen back to the land, 
but will help to materially decrease the number of physically fit 
unemployed. 

(7) The establishment of these cities for townsmen to fill up 
their leisure amid rural surroundings will necessarily be followed by 
similar settlements for those desiring to live entirely from the raising 
of garden produce. The cry of ‘ Back to the land’ is utterly futile 
until the people are taught how to utilise that land to the best 
advantage. Orchard cities even for townsmen will have a marked 
educational effect in this direction. 

(8) Were one hundred thousand acres of land near large centres in 
the United Kingdom, now lying idle and unproductive, laid down 
to acre-orchards on the plan adopted in the orchard cities, town 
dwellers would gladly flock to settle down in them, thus relieving the 
congestion of the towns and improving the health and comfort of both 
the people who go out and those who remain in the city. 

(9) Orchard cities, small or great, amateur or professional, open 
up enormous potentialities for the utilisation of women’s work. There 
is a great opening for the utilisation of ‘ the art that doth mend nature’ 
by women in fruit and flower growing. The minute care and atten- 
tion needed for success in horticulture bring out the special qualities 
of the weaker sex, whilst the physical labour is not so heavy as with 
typewriting, telegraphy, sewing, cigarette-making, and other depart- 
ments of women’s work, and it is infinitely more healthy. 

(10) Finally, the establishment and development of orchard cities 
will help us to meet the ever-increasing demand on the part of the 
people for choice fruit, to adequately supply which we now pay 


11,000,000/. annually to the foreign grower. 
Frank AtTon Morgan. 





THE WANDERING JEW 


Ar the beginning of the seventeenth century a book appeared with 
the following title: ‘A brief description and tale of a Jew by name 
Ahasuerus, who was present in person at the Crucifixion of Christ, 
who moreover shouted with the rest the “Crucify Him! Crucify 
Him ! ” and instead of desiring His acquittal, desired that of Barabbas, 
the murderer ; but after the Crucifixion was never able to return to 
Jerusalem, also never saw his wife and children again, has remained 
alive ever since, and came to Hamburg a few years ago, &c.’ ' 

The contents of the book, which bears the date 1602, may be 


briefly stated thus : 


Paul von Eitzen, Doctor in the Holy Scriptures, and Bishop of Schleswig, 
who is respected by all, and considered to be a teller of the truth, told this to me 
and to other students very often: 

Once, when during my student days in the winter of 1542, I went to visit my 
parents at Hamburg, I saw the next Sunday in church during the sermon, a very 
tall man standing opposite the pulpit ; he was barefoot, and his hair hung down 
over his shoulders. The man listened to the sermon with such attention that 
he stood there perfectly still and stiff, but every time the name of Jesus Christ 
was mentioned, he bowed, beat his breast, and gave a deep sigh. In conversa- 
tions which I had with the man later, he informed me that he had been in Jerusalem 
at the time of Christ, had helped towards His condemnation, and on His last 
sorrowful journey had repulsed Him from his house with rough words. There- 
upon Jesus had looked hard at him, and said: ‘I shall stand here and rest, but 
you shall wander forth and be everlastingly restless.’ Then he saw Jesus die 
on the Cross, but could not possibly return to his people in the town of Jerusalem ; 
ever since he had been a wanderer on the face of the earth, and longed for death. 
The same man was also seen in the town of Danzig shortly before 1602. 


Is this to be regarded as a legend or a myth? These two terms 
have of late been greatly confused. Originally they were quite 
distinct. A legend denotes a tale connected with an actual event 


1 The German title runs: ‘ Kurze Beschreibung und Erzihlung von einem Juden 
mit Namen Ahasverus, welcher bei der Kreuzigung Christi selbst persénlich dabeige- 
wesen ist, auch das Kreuzige, kreuzige ihn! iiber Christus mitgeschrieen, und statt 
seiner Freisprechung die des Mérders Barrabas gewiinscht hat, aber nach Christi 
Kreuzigung nicht mehr nach Jerusalem hat kommen kénnen, auch sein Weib und 
Kinder nicht mehr gesehen hat und seitdem am Leben geblieben ist, vor etlichen 
Jahren nach Hamburg gekommen ist, u.s.w.’ 
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or locality, concerning something of importance which had a real 
existence. It easily becomes amplified, and possibly later embodies 
an idea, a tendency, or a warning. The myth, on the contrary, is a 
tale in which at its very outset an idea is illustrated or personified. 
It would be well if this distinction was always adhered to; for the 
question is whether the tale about Ahasuerus was connected with an 
actual event, or arose from probably an unconscious impulse to give 
concrete form to an idea. 

It is not so easy to answer this question. If the tale be con- 
sidered to be a legend, the narrative has been supposed to have 
been made up from other narratives earlier in circulation. 

Thus, Roger of Wendover (died 1237), a monk of the English 
abbey of St. Albans, relates the following in his chronicle, under the 
year 1228 : 


In this year a certain Archbishop of Armenia Major came on a pilgrimage to 
England, to see the relics of the saints and visit the sacred places in this kingdom, 
as he had done in others; he also produced letters of recommendation from his 
Holiness the Pope to the religious men and prelates of the churches, in which 
they were enjoined to receive and entertain him with due reverence and honour. 
On his arrival he went to St. Albans, where he was received with all respect by 
the abbot and monks ; at this place, being fatigued with his journey, he remained 
some days to rest himself and his followers, and a conversation was commenced 
between him and the inhabitants of the convent by means of their interpreters, 
during which he made many inquiries concerning the religion and religious 
observances of this country, and related many strange things concerning eastern 
countries. In the course of conversation he was asked whether he had ever 
seen or heard anything of Joseph, a man of whom there was much talk in the 
world, who, when our Lord suffered, was present and spoke to‘Him, and who is 
still alive in evidence of the Christian faith ; in reply to which a knight in his 
retinue, who was his interpreter, replied, speaking in French, ‘My Lord well 
knows that man, and a little before he took his journey to the western countries, 
the said Joseph ate at the table of my lord the Archbishop in Armenia, and he 
had often seen and held converse with him.’ He was then asked about what had 
passed between Christ and the same Joseph, to which he replied, ‘ At the time 
of the suffering of Jesus Christ, he was seized by the Jews and led into the hall 
of judgment, before Pilate the governor, that he might be judged by him on the 
accusation of the Jews ; and Pilate finding no cause for adjudging him to death, 
said to them: ‘ Take him and judge him according to your law ;’ the shouts of 
the Jews, however, increasing, he, at their request, released unto them Barabbas, 
and delivered Jesus to them to be crucified. When, therefore, the Jews were 
dragging Jesus forth, and had reached the door, Cartaphilus, a porter of the 
hall in Pilate’s service, as Jesus was going out of the door, impiously struck 
Him on the back with his hand, and said in mockery, ‘Go quicker, Jesus, go 
quicker ; why do you loiter?’ And Jesus, looking back on him, with a severe 
countenance said to him, ‘I am going, and you will wait till I return.’ And 
according as our Lord said, this Cartaphilus is still awaiting His return ; at the 
time of our Lord’s suffering he was thirty years old, and when he attains the age 
of a hundred years he always returns to the same age as he was when our Lord 
suffered. After Christ’s death, when the Catholic faith gained ground, this 
Cartaphilus was baptised by Ananias (who also baptised the Apostle Paul), and 
was called Joseph. He often dwells in both divisions of Armenia and other 
eastern countries, passing his time amidst the bishops and other prelates of the 
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Church ; he is a man of holy conversation and religious, a man of few words and 
circumspect in his behaviour, for he does not speak at all unless when questioned 
by the bishops and religious men ; and then he tells of the events of old times, 
and of the events which occurred at the suffering and resurrection of our Lord, &c. 


In L. Neubaur’s excellent book, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
(Leipzig, 1884, p. 6), Cartaphilus is mentioned as ‘the prototype of 
the Wandering Jew.’ But the reader cannot fail to perceive the 
great differences between the two figures. The first part of the word 
Cartaphilus, according to Neubaur, resembles the Greek xdpra ‘ very,’ 
so that the name signifies ‘ very much loved,’ and reminds one of John, 
the ‘disciple whom Jesus loved,’ of whom it was supposed that he 
will remain alive until the second advent of Christ. But the 
individual in the other story bore the name Ahasuerus. The one 
was a doorkeeper, the other a shoemaker. 

Of course, the same person could easily combine the post of 
doorkeeper with the trade of a shoemaker. But the one is repre- 
sented as a Christian who received the name of Joseph, while the 
other remained a Jew and was called Ahasuerus. Moreover, it 
is important to note that no credible testimony of the life of the 
legend about Cartaphilus-Joseph can be traced in the sixteenth 
century (Neubaur, p. 12). The narrative of Ahasuerus, printed in 
1602, makes no reference to earlier statements. An edition printed 
at Danzig, however, has a statement on its title-page that the same 
Jew was named earlier by an Italian author Johannes Buttadeus. 
The first part of that name was probably derived from the Italian 
buttare, to thrust out, and therefore may signify a fighter against God, 
an aggressor of Christ. In the narrative of 1602, however, there is 
no mention of a blow given by Ahasuerus to Jesus. The identity of 
Cartaphilus and Ahasuerus was questioned by Lessing in a letter to 
his brother, and I am myself of opinion that the absolute indepen- 
dence which clothes the Ahasuerus figure of the 1602 narrative renders 
it scarcely possible to suppose that it was evolved from earlier fables. 

Is, then, the 1602 narrative a myth ? 

The idea that the Jewish people were, soon after the Crucifixion 
(and, indeed, as a result of that event), driven from their homes, to 
become wanderers on the face of the earth, may easily have been 
crystallised into a concrete tale. The significant words of the bearer 
of the cross to the women of Jerusalem, ‘Do not lament for Me; 
lament for yourselves and for your children,’ might easily be developed 
into a tale of the miserable fate of one native of Jerusalem, as the 
representative of the people of Jerusalem. We should then have 
before us the material husk of a truth equally concerned with the 
history of religion and of civilisation. 

If the tale be regarded as a myth, the name ‘ Ahasuerus’ appears, 
however, at a first glance, to present an insurmountable obstacle. 


It is so rare that it is unlikely to have been invented. It occurs only 
3R2 
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twice in the ancient Hebrew Scriptures—as the name of a Median 
prince (Dan. ix. 1), and as the name of the king of Persia in whose 
reign the story of Esther takes place (Esther, i. &c.). In many of 
the manuscripts of the Apocryphal supplements to the ancient Hebrew 
and primitive Christian literature the name is found only in the addi- 
tions to the Book of Esther. Josephus does not mention the name 
Ahasuerus, nor does the Jewish Encyclopedia (completed by the 
publication of its twelfth volume in December last) mention any 
other bearer of that name. In the Greek translation of the ancient 
Hebrew Scriptures the name is written Assueros, and in the Latin 
version Assuerus.’ 

But the name Ahasuerus, which, at a first glance, seems to offer 
an obstacle to the mythical significance of the Ahasuerus narrative, 
affords, on the contrary, a distinct support to that solution. For in re- 
flecting over the question whence in that narrative the name Ahasuerus 
exactly occurs—a question as yet scarcely propounded—I am inclined 
to the hypothesis that it arose from the Purim Festival of the Jews. 
At that festival, especially in earlier times, the dramatic reading aloud 
of the Book of Esther, and the interruptions and shouts of the 
assembly, gave an opportunity of cursing all who were of different 
faith—Persians, Mohammedans, and especially Christians. This is 
clearly stated in the Encyclopedia Biblica (1899-1903), edited by T. K. 
Cheyne and A. S. Black, col. 3977. During the celebration of the 
Purim Festival—at least in the seventeenth century—an ‘Ahasuerus 
play’ was performed which bore a very hostile character. This is 
proved by the fact that in 1708 its performance was forbidden at 
Frankfurt a/M. The president of the Frankfurt Jewish community 
had all the printed copies burnt.’ It is not unlikely that, in view 
of this abuse hurled every spring through words and mimicry at 
the religious standpoint of the Christians, the idea of composing a 
counterpiece should have suggested itself to one of them. The author 
might even have created anjAhasuerus who was deeply repentant for 
his former mocking attitude towards Christ, the Man of Sorrows. 

The explanation is rendered plausible by other considerations, 
but it also has some almost insurmountable difficulties. When an 
author has formed a plan of this kind, coloured by a strong motive, 
he generally works it out with clearness, and thus the details em- 


2 Thus is explained the form of the name Aswerws, which occurs in an edition of 
the 1602 book (Neubaur, p. 74), as also in the Dutch edition (Neubaur, p. 99), where 
he says: ‘Myn naam is Azuweer.’ Yet the true form of the name had already been 
established. For in the fifteenth century there was an edition of the Book of Esther 
inscribed with the title, ‘Concerning (or Regarding) Ahasuerus,’ as we learn from 
Johann Gottfried Eichhorn’s Hinleitung in das Alte Testament (vol. iii. p. 635, ed. 
1823-24). The name Ahasrerus may have been taken from the German Bible, but not 
necessarily so. Where then was it created ? 

% Gustav Karpeles, in an article, ‘Das Theater bei den Juden,’ in the National- 
seitung, 13th of April, 1889. 
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ployed in the 1602 narrative would have been distinctly comprehen- 
sible. The words, ‘Everyone is free to have his own opinion about 
this man,’ which are added to the 1602 narrative, can hardly point 
to the purely invented character of the figure of Ahasuerus ; for 
that explanation of the words is,contradicted by the continuation : 
‘The works of God are wonderful.’ Moreover, the pseudonymity of 
the author which most of the 1602 editions present—namely, the 
so far unexplained designation, Chrysostomus Duduleus Westphalus— 
proves that the tale is not a mere fiction. On the contrary, many 
passages in the tale correspond with the possibility of the hypothesis 
that the author wrote in good faith. 

I think, however, that I can show such a possibility. A repre- 
sentative like Ahasuerus of the people of Israel might occasionally 
present himself. That many a self-judging soul of the people of 
Israel should adopt his point of view is by no means incredible. 
Some quiet thinker among the scattered tribes of Israel might have 
taken the conduct of the Jews towards Jesus so deeply to heart 
that at the thought he beat his breast and sighed for a way of 
reconciling the attitude of his nation with the greatest Son of Israel. 
A man of that temperament, belonging to the homeless, scattered 
nation of Israel, who wandered through generations from place to 
place, might actually feel himself to be the representative of his 
nation ; he might throw himself back into the past so eagerly that he 
might consider and speak of their former relations to Jesus, the 
bearer of the cross, and the homelessness which was the immediate 
consequence, as if they were his own personal conduct and personal fate. 
The personification of the people of Israel, and the strong bond that 
unites the later generations of Israel with the earlier, is constantly 
seen in the liveliest colours in the religious literature of the nation. 
How often is the nation mentioned as the slave of the Lord (Isaiah, 
xli. 8), and in Psalm xliv. 14, 16 Israel says: ‘ Thou makest us a by- 
word among our neighbours,’ and again: ‘ All the day long is my 
dishonour before me.’ 

In any case, it is quite possible that the conscience of Israel, 
which in many a silent soul regretted the conduct of the nation 
towards Jesus, had here and there manifested itself in a wanderer, at 
least in gesture and attitude. His sighs may have rendered audible 
the undertone which perhaps vibrated in many a heart during the 
conventional cursing on the occasion of the Purim Festival. In 
the same way, in the major key of the loud-toned Play of Ahasuerus, 
a faint echo in the melancholy minor key may have been heard. 
Such an echo would easily have made itself heard in those times, 
when people were looking forward with anxiety to a change in the 
conditions of the world. At the end of the sixteenth century and 
during the transition of the seventeenth century, men firmly believed 
—a fact emphatically stated at the end of the 1602 book—that the 
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Day of Judgment and the end of the world were at hand. With that 
particular time, according to the ancient Christian expectation, a 
turning-point in the fate of Israel was combined (Rom. xi. 25 ff.). 
Who can assert that in such times, and in some Israelitish hearts, 
it was impossible a powerful longing may not have awakened 
for deliverance from the burdensome oppression of Israel which had 
lasted through so many centuries ? May not the desire have become 
implanted in the hearts of some that the long-lasting national mis- 
fortune might be removed if the jarring relations of Israel to Jesus 
underwent a change? Who can deny that the thought may have 
struck this or that wandering Jew that the contemporaries of Jesus 
had meted out to him too much cruelty and pitilessness ? 

This cannot be proved impossible. Thus the origin of the 
Ahasuerus figure of the 1602 book may be found in the history of 
civilisation, and becomes psychelogically comprehensible. I am the 
more inclined to that view since the recently completed Jewish 
Encyclopedia gives no historical explanation of the figure. In 
the last volume (vol. xii. p. 462) the ‘Wandering Jew’ is merely 
described as an ‘imaginary figure of a Jerusalem shoemaker,’ and 
the very questionable idea is put forward that the upholding of the 
existence of the Wandering Jew was eagerly favoured by the Refor- 
mation because he was regarded as an eyewitness of the death of Jesus 
Christ. But was fresh testimony to that fact necessary, and were 
not similar tales spread abroad, both before and after the Reforma- 
tion, by other Christians ? * 

Having attempted to describe the historical source of the Aha- 
suerus figure, I will now turn to the second province in which the 
figure has played a part—the province of literature. Let us see 
what fate befell the Ahasuerus figure in its literary treatment, after 
it had gained a place in the history of ideas. But as I am less 
acquainted with the representations of the figure in English litera- 
ture, I shall confine myself in this part of my survey to the main 
points of the direction followed. 

Together with such research, it is of interest to inquire how the 
Jewish intellectual world stands in regard to the theme. It is self- 
evident that the genesis of the myth—if the above decision be 
‘admitted—can scarcely redound to the positive greatness of the 
Jews. But how has Jewish intellect regarded the subject when it 
entered into the consciousness of the civilised world ? 

In order to judge this pvint, let us look at the one-act play Ahasver, 
which the Dutch author Heijermans wrote in 1893. The setting is 
a Russian persecution of the Jews. The grandfather of the family in 
question has already fallen a victim to it. When the storm of persecu- 

* The English expression, ‘the wandering Jew,’ and the French expression, ‘ le 


Juif errant,’ are more correct than the German, ‘ der ewige Jude,’ the eternal Jew; and 
it is not employed in the 1602 book. It occurs first in an impression of 1694. 
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tion bursts forth afresh, the only son of the house turns Christian. 
The Cossacks inform the father. He hurls violent curses at his son, 
and, accompanied by his wife, takes to flight, while the son breaks 
down under the weight of the curses. Here, a Jew who sends his 
baptised son to hell, and betakes himself to homeless wandering, is 
termed a modern Ahasuerus. What strong partisanship is revealed 
in such a presentation! It can only be explained by the justifiable 
indignation at the violence of a Russian persecution of the Jews. 
But it cannot thereby be excused. The father who cursed his son 
because he turned Christian ought not to be called Ahasuerus. for 
although the Ahasuerus of the old tale practised cruelty towards 
Jesus, Jesus did not abuse him, but bore His terrible sufferings in 
silence. 

Similarly a purely Jewish spirit permeates The Wandering Jew 
of Robert Buchanan (1893), who has ventured to represent Christ as 
Ahasuerus. He sets Christ on a mountain confronting humanity, 
which comes forward as His accuser and judge. And why? He has 
not given peace to mankind; He has taken peace fromthem. How 
does the author come to make such an assertion? Quite simply. 
The sufferings which have been brought on humanity through the 
struggles of selfish men against Christ and His religion of self-sacrifice 
—the author numbers amongst those sufferings the war against the 
Turks—those sufferings are in Buchanan’s poem stated to be Christ’s 
fault. It was not enough that His noble religious and moral work 
should be once misjudged. He must be condemned and tortured a 
second time. 

A connecting link between works written from the Jewish point 
of view about Ahasuerus and a second group of representations of 
the subject may be found in Berthold Auerbach’s novel, Spinoza. 
For he puts in the mouth of the wanderer, whose tears had been 
dried by time, the following reason for his hatred towards Jesus : 
* We loved the earth, and He showed us the heavens; we wished for 
a sword, and He taught us to love the foreign yoke ; He was not our 
Messiah.’ Auerbach shows no trace of comprehension of the aim of 
Jesus as it appears in the history of religion. He desired to perfect 
the -prophetical perspective according to the inner organic law of its 
being. Just as the majority of Christ’s contemporaries failed to 
recognise His mission, so did Auerbach. On the other hand, Auerbach 
causes Spinoza, the Pantheist, with whom God is the Universe, to be 
thus apostrophised by his Ahasuerus, ‘ Thou art come to be a Saviour 
to mankind, me too thou wilt save.’ And then he makes Ahasuerus 
bend over the sleeping philosopher and kiss him. The caress redeems 
the wanderer, ‘ who bore on himself the doom of Israel.’ 

This presentment of the Ahasuerus figure is made up of two 
ingredients — of the dregs of the Jewish ideas of the future, 
and of the froth of a pantheistic philosophical view of the world. 
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I purposely mention the dregs of the Israclitish ideas of the future. 
For Judaism itself is not satisfied with Auerbach’s description of 
the Messianic ideal. Materialistic and political blessings cannot, 
for the spirit of Judaism which desires to remain true to itself, form 
the only or the highest factors of its strivings towards a future. 
And Spinoza ‘led Judaism to philosophical liberty.’ Thus does 
Th. Kappstein express himself, who (in his recently published book, 
Ahasver in der Weltliteratur) sets forth a chronological list of modern 
works on the subject. It is to be hoped that in the people of Israel 
there are many souls who eagerly desire to be freed from the 
burden of the consciousness of guilt through a suffering representative 
of Israel, in the manner of the lamb who was led to the sacrifice, and 
whose voice was not uplifted. 

Like Auerbach, but without his outspoken inclination to the Jewish 
point of view, a second group of modern workers of the Ahasuerus 
theme have seen in it the representative of a new philosophy. 

Carmen Sylva (Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania), in her poem 
Jehova (1882), makes her Ahasuerus burst out into the following 
words at the sight of a pair of lovers : 


I have loved goodness, I have served goodness—throughout my wandering !— 
In the desert, in the snowstorm, in the ocean I sought God.— 

I sought him in my own breast: sorrow filled my cup. 

But now my eyes see: God is in ‘ becoming,’ God is an eternal ‘ becoming.’ 


This is not the place to criticise the particular idea expressed in 
those words. The tendency to make the Ahasuerus figure the bringer- 
in of Pantheism, of the apotheosis of the universe, is fairly powerfully 
bound up with the figure. For even if we merely take into account 
the long-lasting restless wandering, that characteristic is but a faint 
reflex of all the alleged vicissitudes of the surviving pantheistic pro- 
cesses of the universe. 

It is easier to represent Ahasuerus as the prophet of an inspired 
pessimistic view of the universe and of life. That has actually 
been done several times. 

In Edgar Quinet’s Ahasv‘rus (1833), Ahasuerus is represented 
as a man who has himself been pursued by misfortune ; whither- 
soever he turned misfortune was always in his train. Death and 
love fight for his soul: Death in the form of an old woman who dwells 
by the Rhine, Love in the form of Rachel, an angel, whose tears 
of compassion for Ahasuerus had caused the gates of the Holy City 
to be closed against her, and who now acts as Death’s servant. By 
the side of this woman Ahasuerus continues to fulfil his mission of 
collecting all the sorrow of the earth; and even the redemption which 
Quinet permits him to find in the woman’s love is only an ephemeral 
episode in the gloomy world-drama which is to conclude with a general 
crash. It is, in fact, an image of the barrenness of spirit of the unhappy 
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poet himself, who, after he had lost his belief in religion, wandered 
over Europe and Asia, but found himself everywhere confronted with 
hollow-eyed ruins. 

Others went even farther in the mistaken desire of bringing into 
the foreground only one side of Ahasuerus’s fate. According to Th. 
Kappstein’s book, already referred to, ‘the kernel of the legend ’ was 
revealed when it was developed ‘into a poem of the blessing of death ’ 
(p. 94). But then the fading of a leaf becomes the ‘kernel’ of the tree. 

While those who describe Ahasuerus as a pessimist declare his 
fate to be merely the result of his conduct, others analyse the motive 
of his acts, in order to represent him from that time forward as the 
herald of a new philosophy of life. This is what F. Lienhard does in 
his Ahasver (1901). He makes him discard a sort of religious material- 
ism for a natural philosophy of falsely generalising deduction, and so 
represents Ahasuerus as a powerful, striving fighter for materialism. 

A third group of authors imagine they see in Ahasuerus a represen- 
tative of the idea of evolution, which is either mere formal greatness 
or mere formal strength. The following offer examples of that point 
of view. 

In the three parts of his Ahasver (1865-68), S. Heller describes 
a spirit which during its wandering and development enters the 
clientéle of its ‘ brother-legend’ ‘ Faust,’ and imagines he recognises, 
in the age of the invention of printing, of the discoveries of new lands, 
of the Reformation, and of the worship of free humanity, the last 
and loftiest religion. Yet it is an abuse of the Ahasuerus figure if a 
chameleon réle is assigned to it. If Heller leads Ahasuerus through 
the Reformation to the worship of free humanity, the Reformation 
is then cut off from its positive source ; and to those who know history 
will occur the words of Goethe’s Faust : ‘ What is called the spirit of 
the age is your own spirit, in which the age is reflected.’ 

So Ahasuerus has often, and in modern times, been represented 
as the prototype of an impetuous fighter. He is taken from the 
sphere of negative opposition and jlaced in that of positive struggle. 
He has also been represented as the embodiment of the Prometheus 
idea, as in J. G. Fischer’s Der ewige Jude (1854) Fischer regards 
Ahasuerus as the representative of struggling humanity. Alluding to 
the Prometheus myth, he ventures to say of himself and his relations 


with mankind : 
Yes, chain me to the rocky wall— 
I still remain a free man, 
I alone can redeem thy colossal ignorance, 
I, with creative brain and the divine ether beam, 
With the bold brow of thought, 
Stole fire from Heaven. 


There is some truth in what J. Prost * observes : ‘ The metaphysical 


3 Die Sage vom ewigen Juden in der neuern deutschen Literatur, 1905. 
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ideas of mortality and immortality, of finite and infinite, must challenge 
the ingenuity of the poet and urge him to descend into the deepest 
depths, and to clothe the history of the Universe and of nations with 
the imaginative enchantment of poetry.’ But much of what modem 
authors have attributed to the Ahasuerus figure is not suited to its 
nature. Goethe had so much historical sense that he recognised the 
primitive character of the Ahasuerus figure, and wished to retain it, 
although in many variations. Prost, on the basis of careful research 
of some material left by Goethe, comes to the conclusion that ‘ For 
Goethe, the legend belonged to the region of religion and church, 
and revolved round the ideas of cursing, repentance, perdition, 
redemption, round the contrast between Judaism and Christianity’ 
(p. 16). In later times other minds are not to seek which preserve 
the religious and historical point of view which was formerly com- 
prised in the idea of the Wandering Jew. 

To this fourth group of modern authors who have carefully 
examined the religious origin of the Ahasuerus idea belongs Wilhelm 
Hauff. He writes in his Memoiren des Satan,® ‘ The legend contains 
a deep moral, for the most abandoned of men is evidently he who 
vents his sorrow over his disappointed hopes on him who raised 
those hopes.’ Historical truth is surely disregarded here, if it is 
meant that Jesus roused expectations of political and material well- 
being. Many of His contemporaries cherished such expectations, 
however much Jesus demonstrated the spiritual character of the 
true salvation of men which His real pioneer in the history of religion 
had already pointed out. 

Schubart, in his well-known poem, Der ewige Jude (1783), has 
treated the Ahasuerus figure from the correct religious and historical 
point of view. The accuracy of his representation is not to be ques- 
tioned because he throws his Ahasuerus from Mount Carmel into the 
sea, and causes him to be put to rest by anangel. For he is only to be 
regarded as a sleeper who is to be wrapped in unconsciousness until 
the Day of Judgment. 

Among the later authors who have treated Ahasuerus from the 
correct historical standpoint we may note two, the French author 
Eugéne Sue and the German author Gustav Renner. 

The strong contrast between the indescribable suffering of Jesus 
and the cruel pitilessness practised by Ahasuerus has often of late 
been the point in his career on which men’s judgment of Ahasuerus 
rests. Eugéne Sue brings this out in his voluminous novel, Le Juif 
errant, and attempts to explain his conduct. His idea is that on a 
certain day the bearer of the cross went past the house of Ahasuerus 
when he was sitting at his work, filled with anxiety and hatred because, 
notwithstanding the hardest toil on his part, he could not keep bitter 
want from his family. Suffering himself, he refused pity to the 


5 Hempel’sche edition, p. 59. 
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Sufferer. Such an explanation is unsatisfying. For the two cases of 
suffering cannot be compared either in kind or measure. The un- 
pleasant taste left by the driving away of the bearer of the cross, 
who sets down His load for a moment, cannot possibly be removed in 
that way. 

Gustav Renner has recently shown a specially acute feeling for 
the delicate contrast between the outward striving on the one side 
and the inward need on the other, which forms the main point of 
Christ’s life-work. He puts it forward in his striking poem, Ahasver 
(1902), admirable for its skilful form, and even more for its choice 
imagery. He rightly takes the self-denial of Jesus, who turns aside 
His eyes from earthly splendour, and draws back His hand from worldly 
power, as the central point of his production. In those traits of the 
Master of masters he found the typical guidance for the most valuable 
achievement of the Man, and therefore announces as the loftiest 
standard for the Day of Judgment : 

Only he who has forsaken himself 
Will find himself for ever ; 

He whom no bond fetters, 

He will be bound for ever. 

Only he who conquers himself 
Will be freed from his own will : 
He has conquered the world 

And it is his, 


And, as Renner’s Ahasver acknowledges at last : 


What offered me hope vanished like froth, 
Death became life, and life death ; 


so should I like, at the conclusion of this critical wandering on Aha- 
suerus’s track, to express the two following reasons for my conviction, 
reasons which I have always found particularly consoling. On the 
one side, an historical and academic judgment on Christianity will not 
regard the verdict on the Ahasuerus figure as the last and only right 
verdict ; and on the other, I should be greatly in error if I believed that 
the spirit of Judaism will always estimate the perfection to be hoped 
for in the future after this earthly fashion. Therefore the study of 
these ideas about Ahasuerus has always inclined me to think that 
a reconciling influence may lie in the Ahasuerus figure itself. 


Epuarp Konia. 
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REVIEWERS AND REVIEWED: 
THE NEW CULTURE 


Wuen, after three years of arduous labour and research, Mr. Peter 
Brown, a middle-aged gentleman of retired habits and scholarly 
tastes, published his biographical magnum opus, John Philips: the 
Cider Poet and his Age, he awaited its reception by the critical Press 
with the usual emotions of his kind. Why he should have selected 
for resuscitation the seventeenth-century bard of bibulous memory 
(or of bibulous suggestion, for the author’ of the effusion entitled 
Cyder seems to have been reasonably sober for his time, though much 
addicted to tobacco) cannot easily be understood ; but he doubtless 
obeyed some mysterious mandate of the Zeitgeist. It is enough to 
say that the volume, whose appearance had been timed with psycho- 
logical nicety by his publishers, came into his hands a thing of beauty 
and joy, of copious margins and enviable binding, and of definite and 
irreducible price—to be exact, 13s. 4d. net. Mention should also be 
made of the illustrations : every procurable likeness of the poet, his 
family, friends and connections, and every extant title-page of his 
works, had been reproduced by the best modern methods; while 
the resources of photography had been drained in supplying views 
of the places upon which he may be said to have impinged in the 
course of his short and harmless career. It was, in brief, a plum for 
the connoisseur in fine books ; but what chiefly gratified him was its 
revelation of the unsuspected charms of his own literary style. What 
had seemed weak and turgid in manuscript, and at the best mediocre 
in proof, shone forth in the finished page a marvel of concisely brilliant 
statement and happily balanced phrase; and he perceived, with 
tremors of pleasure in his quiet and somewhat sensitive soul, that 
he was indeed a Classic, though a modest one. 

Another cause for self-gratulation was the fact that his lines had 
not fallen in the age of the truculent reviewer, of the bludgeon, pickaxe, 
and crowbar, so to speak. On the contrary, he believed the critics 
of his time to be an erudite and discerning body of men, ready to 
praise, eager to detect merit in form or matter, and especially anxious 
to welcome a stylist of his peculiar and delicate powers. ‘To reassure 
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himself, however (for he lived in the depths of the country, and his 
recent immersion in cider had somewhat withdrawn him from current 
affairs), he wrote to his old college friend Gray, who was himself an 
author and journalist in the British capital. 

His answer was in every respect satisfactory. 


The reviewer of to-day [said his friend] is, as you surmise, a totally different 
being from the slaughterous animal of the past, and is, indeed, if I may use the 
language of one of my brothers of the pen, ‘a God-fearing man of letters,’ more 
anxious to discover good than to expose evil in the works submitted to his judg- 
ment. Many of them, like myself, are authors as well as critics ; and the desire 
to do unto others as they would themselves be done by, is ever in their minds. 
They are, moreover, keenly sensitive to literary form, avid for bright and original 
ideas, and on the pounce, so to say, for felicities of diction. Therefore you may 
feel confident, if your work possesses the qualities foreshadowed by your early 
efforts when we were together at St. Swithin’s, that they will be recognised and 
proclaimed. As an intermediary between the author and his future readers 
(and purchasers) the modern review, indeed, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Revealing by deft selection aided by judicious comment the exact nature of 
the book, whetting but not satisfying the peruser’s appetite, and covertly sug- 
gesting the vaster stores from which its samples have been culled, its influence 
on the author’s reputation and pocket cannot be overestimated. _That the Press 
has, in late years, undergone a certain democratising process, you are perhaps 
aware ; and the signed critique has doubtless penetrated even to your bucolic 
solitudes ; but if you should have the luck to be personally conducted in this 
way by one of our younger lions, your fame and fortune would be secured. 

Yes, my dear Brown [the letter concluded], you may dismiss all concern 
about your treatment by the Press. The old self-seeking, self-advertising 
reviewer, who made himself famous or infamous at the author’s expense, is as 
dead as the knights of the cudgel and slime-pot who killed John Keats and 
besmeared Coventry Patmore. We have changed all that, and a good many 
things besides ; but perhaps the greatest innovation of the age is the new creative 
criticism. The old critic was¥merely an artizan: the new critic is an artist. 
You give him your book—put it in the slot as it were—and he does all the rest ; 
he creates your atmosphere, he creates your public, and he creates you. 


Mr. Brown smiled. He was, of course, gratified at the prospect held 
out before him; but a vivid recollection of his friend’s somewhat 
ebullient temperament ‘in his youth caused him to accept his asser- 
tions with several spoonfuls of salt. ‘The millennium can hardly have 
come yet, even in journalism,’ hesaid. ‘ But-we shall see,’ he added, 
and proceeded to engage the services of a well-known agency for supply- 
ing authors with the unbiased opinions of their fellow-scribes upon 
themselves and their literary wares. Wishing, however, to see the 
relative prominence given to his work as compared with that of his 
more noted rivals, he stipulated that the different papers should be 
sent him uncut, enclosing larger fees for theypurpose. Then, leaving 
his cause to his self-appointed champions, he resumed the duties of 
a country landowner and justice of the peace, with a placid though 
expectant mind. 

The signal that, for the first time in his life, he had left the by-lane 
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of anonymity for the high-road of signed publication, was conveyed to 
him by a. copy of The Proletarian, which he found on his library table 
after one of his judicial jaunts. For a moment the dread of seeing 
his name in the cold malignity of print stayed his hand ; then, bracing 
himself for the ordeal, he burst open the wrapper. It was his first 
contact with journals of the kind ; and his eye wandered in bewilder- 
ment over vague and misty photographs of men and women—admirals 
and actresses, cabinet ministers, newly engaged or wedded couples, 
and lately cured victims of gout or influenza—until the object of his 
quest was revealed. On the first page apparently that could be 
spared from the requirements of news and other information (chopped 
into small mouthfuls as if for infant consumption) he beheld a whole 
column headed ‘Cider.’ But the discovery was attended with a 
shock; for, under the double-depth caption and in equally heavy 
type, were the words, ‘By Ben Bonsor’! A momentary conviction 
that, all unknown to him, another person had been engaged on his 
task, and had here forestalled him, took possession of his mind ; but 
closer scrutiny discovered a small, badly blurred line between the 
heading and the text, announcing ‘ The Cider Poet and his Age. By 
P. Brown. Gabbitas & Groves. 13s. 4d. net.’ Angry though he 
was at the optical deception, he began to read with eagerness. At the 
outset he was relieved to find that the subject was entirely congenial 
to Mr. Bonsor’s mind ; it seemed, indeed, to affect him much as the 
beverage itself might have done. He waxed facetious, as if the whole 
thing were a joke ; he drew pictures of West Country apple-orchards, 
with bands of idyllic youths and maidens gathering the ruddy fruit 
to the accompaniment of laughter, song, and an occasional dance; 
and in describing the operations of extracting the precious juice, he 
positively smacked his lips! It was not until half-way down the 
column that the Cider Poet himself made his entry ; and here the fact 
that his father and grandfather were both ecclesiastical dignitaries 
called forth a long diversion on the historical connection between the 
Church and the public-house. After this the poet’s history was 
resumed, and Mr. Brown experienced another shock of surprise at the 
writer’s familiarity with the theme ; he seemed to have lived with the 
Christ Church student and his museful outpourings from his earliest 
infancy. ‘Every schoolboy knows’ was in effect his comment on 
the painfully acquired and carefully presented information which had 
cost Mr. Brown three of the most laborious years of his life. » He 
quoted jauntily from the poet’s verse, but never from Mr. Brown 
himself, although freely paraphrasing his most acute remarks ; and at 
the end his hilarity again overcame him. 


It is refreshing, in this dry and thirsty weather [he wrote], to stumble on a 
subject at once so moist and so exhilarating as cider. We have to thank Mr. 
Blenkinsop—no, Mr. Brown (we beg his pardon, we have just reviewed Blen- 
kinsop on Bees)—for enabling us to bring this cooling beverage before the British 
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public, who will doubtless make its acquaintance, if they have not already done 
so, with their usual promptness. 


Hot with resentment, Mr. Brown wrote to his London friend, 
commenting in unmeasured terms on the manners and morals of the 
‘God-fearing men of letters’ to whom the task of reviewing the litera- 
ture of the age was entrusted. ‘He has merely written a dithyrambic 
screed on cider,’ he said, ‘ with a few of my carefully gathered facts 
thrown in as ballast, and has no more reviewed my book than he has 
squared the circle.’ Mr. Gray’s reply was in the tone of one who 
speaks more in sorrow than in anger. 

My dear Brown [he said], I am grieved and surprised at your remarkable 
note. You do not seem to grasp the position in the least. A whole column in 
The Proletarian, and by Ben Bonsor, our own particular Ben! My dear fellow, 
it’s fame, it’s immortality. Just think a moment ; for a whole half-hour, so to 
say, you, the most obscure person in the United Kingdom (excuse this, but you 
know your incorrigibly anonymous habits), you, I repeat, have been privileged 
to walk in the full glare of publicity arm-in-arm with our glorious Ben! More- 
over, he has patted you on the back—that little Blenkinsop touch was worth its 
weight in gold. I assure you there are hundreds who would give their ears even 
to be slated by Ben Bonsor ; and besides, you quite failed to perceive the atmo- 
sphere-producing effect of the piece. If you are to beexploited on your present 
book, a distinct atmosphere of cider must be created, and this is what your 
devoted critics are trying to do for you. 


‘Arm-in-arm!’ exclaimed Mr. Brown with indignation. ‘He 
hopped on top of my head, flapped his wings, cock-a-doodledo’d, 
and tore some of my hair out in getting down. His “ atmosphere ” 
is all cider of the Bonsor Brand, and his omniscient knowledge is 
my own dished up—I don’t believe he ever heard of John Philips 
before in his life ! 

A strong impulse on his part to read no more of the reviews was 
overcome by a desire to study further, for the benefit of the general 
public, the art and method of the critical Press as exercised in the 
current year of grace. Upon the importance of its functions he held 
strong opinions, and being really of a philosophical mind, he awaited 
the next instalment of journalistic wisdom without undue disturbance. 
It was pleasant, he remembered his favourite poet, Cowper, had said, 
to watch the doings of the great world through the loopholes of retreat ; 
and his seclusion gave him several peculiar advantages for observing 
its reception of an unknown writer. His name, P. Brown, was also 
favourable to that end. ‘Ifit were Rosebery or Roosevelt, Hohealohe 
or Hohenzollern,’ he said, ‘it might impair that engaging gift of frank- 
ness which is the one thing that has survived our national genius, 
and promises to remain with us in unabated force.’ The next day 
brought him another column in a journal of a somewhat better grade, 
by the well-known author Mr. D. B. Beckenham. Being an admirer 
of his works, Mr. Brown read it with particuler interest. It was 
on the same general plan as the other, but of a much higher literary 
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class—the swift writing of a rapid and skilful dissector of books, 
Headed ‘Cider and Poetry,’ the opening paragraphs were devoted to 
the romance of food and drink. They compared the poverty of the 
modern imagination with the great overplus of our rude forefathers, 
who found poetry in the commonest things. 


Every trade and calling had a jingle of rhymes for its tools or appliances 
[said Mr. Beckenham], and every act of social life its graceful ceremonies, eating 
and drinking among them. We used to knight our sirloins of beef before dinner ; 
now our sirloins (potted and tinned) knight our grocers. We brought our 
boars’ heads to the table crowned with rosemary and song: now we only sing 
when our bores take their heads away from the table. We do not idealise our 
apple-orchards because our apple-orchards cannot idealise us. John Philips 
saw the poetry that is in cider: we see only the cider that was in John Philips. 


He quoted from the poet; but he also quoted Mr. Brown, with 
approval though somewhat carelessly, like a man too pressed with 
avocations to bend his mind completely to the sense of the text. Mr. 
Brown read with gratified amusement : ‘ He is young, he is clever, and 
he is kind,’ he said. ‘He has written a charming essay that I shall 
often re-read ; it is an honour to walk arm-in-arm with him; but ’— 
he shook his head smilingly—‘ he has not reviewed my book.’ 

Mr. Beckenham’s essay, however, was an exhaustive study com- 
pared with many of those that followed. The widespread objection 
to reading and criticising the volumes submitted to them seemed to 
Mr. Brown even greater among reviewers in the more expensive 
journals than in those which had reduced their price, as he said, to 
the penultimate coin of the realm. The high personages of literature, 
indeed, who condescended to write in them under their own names, 
ignored his work almost entirely, confining their efforts to the general 
theme he had suggested. A critic of world-wide fame, in a metro- 
politan sheet of equal celebrity, devoted a column and a half to the 
Georgics of Virgil (upon which the Cider Poet had modelled his epic), 
with no more than a single reference to the work which had prompted 
his dissertation. Another essayist, however, in a journal of the same 
rank, appeared to take personal umbrage at his having written on the 
subject at all, and turned aside from his brilliant treatise on the 
Bacchanalian poetry of the Early Greeks to rate him for two insigni- 
ficant errors among his 937 painfully verified dates. Mr. Brown, 
however, had by this time adopted a firmly judicial attitude towards 
the subject of his study ; the essay-writer who did not review he was 
willing to grant as a useful part of the atmosphere-producing machinery 
praised by his friend, though doubt existed in his mind as to whose 
atmosphere he chiefly diffused. 

After this, materials for his studies in comparative criticism poured 
in apace, from the utmost borders of the British Isles, from the Colonies 
and from America. He was amazed at the number of journals in 
which his name and deeds were trumpeted to the reading world, and 
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not less at the methodical industry of the firm who procured them. 
Seated at his library table beside a glowing fire, with the stupendous 
placidities of his ancestral fields before his windows, it was, as he 
expected, an agreeable task to arrange and classify the specimens thus 
provided. He was now strictly impersonal, and, as the papers came 
to him whole, did not limit his purview to the notices of his own book. 
At the end of a few months he was able to make certain broad general- 
isations and specific strictures on the subject, which he deemed of 
value to the public. ‘Do not shoot the critic, he does his best,’ might 
be described as his general summing-up of the case. The prevailingly 
mild tone of the modern reviewer he freely and gladly admitted, though 
the knight of the bludgeon, as he discovered, was by no means extinct ; 
and his chief defects he was willing to believe the fault of an over- 
driven age, of the cataclysm of print with which neither critic nor 
reader can cope. This, no doubt, accounted for much of the hurried 
and scamped writing of manifestly capable men, for their frequent 
blunders, their banalities, theic monotony. From the examples 
before him he classified the tasters of the public Press under various 
large designations : as those who could, but would not under any 
circumstances, criticise the books supplied them for that end ; those 
who would do so if they could, but, from the evidences in hand, plainly 
could not ; and those who, with various degrees of ability, both would 
and could—these last being the saving salt of the profession. The 
first class of delinquents, the men of letters who wrote sparkling 
treatises on the theme of the work instead of on the work itself, he 
censured. ‘Ido not send them my book to stimulate their sufficiently 
nimble wits,’ he said ; ‘ and if they merely amuse their readers with the 
effervescence it produces in their own minds, without ample acknow- 
ledgment of the cause, their “ God-fearing ” stops on the hither side 
of. honesty’ The incapables he treated with more lenience, for the 
pressure of the time paralyses many a good brain. The anonymous 
critic he pronounced, as a rule, the most painstaking and conscientious ; 
the provincial the most appreciative; the metropolitan the most 
concise and workmanlike, though also, for sufficient reasons, the most 
perfunctory. The stereotyped form of many of the notices struck 
him : a single .pattern seemed, with few exceptions, to serve for all ; 
there was no time, because of the cataclysm, for varied or original 
treatment ; but the Ben Bonsors and bludgeon-wielders were few, and 
the literary personages after all in the minority. His conclusion was 
that the unknown writer, if dealing with a popular theme, would 
receive abundant notice in the way of caption, space, and discussion, 
a certain amount of genuine reviewing, a smaller but useful amount 
of genuine criticism. His own subject, he was pleased to observe, 
excited as much interest as if, like a famous statesman, he had laid 
his hand on the people’s bread, or even upon their beer. 

Certain lapses in regard to his own book annoyed him. In the 
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majority of cases no reference whatever was made by the reviewer 
to the quality of print, illustration, or ornament: the hurried scribe 
fell at once on his subject-matter, leaving the reader in darkness as to 
whether the volume were an édition de luxe or a work of the style and 
size of the Motor-car Pocket Poets; the head or foot line with the 
publishers’ name seldom affording the information. Another defect 
was his common failure to grasp the plainest statements of fact or 
opinion, although set forth in English of unimpeachable lucidity; 
and another—to his mind an even graver one—was the omission to 
differentiate his literary style from that of an ordinary trade catalogue, 
It was only in the thirty-fifth notice he received that its felicities were 
observed and commented on, and he read it with a shock not less of 
pleasure than of surprise at the tardy recognition of his peculiar merit. 
‘To speak frankly,’ the writer said at the end of his short but ad- 
mirable critique, ‘the chief attraction of the book is its charming 
literary quality. Mr. Brown possesses a style that adorns its subject 
as unfailingly as Goldsmith’s, and we shall look forward to his next 
work with equal interest whether it deals with small beer or the 
highest concerns of the Empire.’ Mr. Brown felt a warm glow about 
his heart on reading the lines ; and, in defiance of all precedent, sent 
the editor of the journal (a great London daily) a cheque to be for- 
warded to his unknown critic in token of his appreciation. 

The habit of a large proportion of his reviewers, especially those of 
the smaller papers, of laboriously epitomising his work, and dumping 
its contents piece by piece, as it were, on the heads of their readers, 
constituted an element of popularity upon which he had not reckoned. 
By the time he had read most of the two hundred odd reviews sent 
him by the Press-cutting agency, he began to realise the extent and 
significance of the practice ; and could not avoid the conviction that 
a large part of the English-speaking world were exhaustively familiar 
with the personality of the Cider Poet and with his writings. His 
ecclesiastical ancestry ; his birth in the last years of the most deplorable 
of the Stuarts ; his education at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford ; 
his effeminate fancy for having his long hair combed in his room while 
reading Milton’s poems; his fondness for tobacco; his authorship of 
The Splendid Shilling, called by Addison ‘the finest burlesque poem 
in the British (!) language;’ of The Battle of Blenheim, composed as 
a tory counterblast to Addison’s poem on the same subject ; and of the 
‘idolised piece’ of its age, the ‘short Bacchanial Song,’ first called 
Pomona and then Cyder, written as already mentioned in imitation 
of Virgil’s Georgics, and giving a minute account of the culture of the 
apple-tree and the manufacture of the acidulous fluid whose name it 
bore—these more or less exciting details, with others, could not fail, 
Mr. Brown perceived, to have filtered into the minds of several millions 
of his fellow-beings at home and abroad. That it was inevitable, nay, 
desirable, that they should do so, under the present system of Press 
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criticism, he readily admitted ; but upon that system, and its bearing 
on the author thus advertised, he would, as will be seen, presently 
have a word to say. 

After waiting until a sufficient time had elapsed for the complete 
working out, in the present instance, of the creative mode of reviewing 
he had so warmly praised, Mr. Gray wrote to his friend from his 
London chambers : 

By now [he said] you have seen the wisdom of placing yourself and your 
book unreservedly in our hands—I speak collectively on behalf of my journalistic 
brethren, for, as it happened, I had no personal part in bringing about your 
success. That this has been phenomenal, however, and almost a triumphal 
progress, every one who has seen the papers must admit ; and although I will 
not boast, you have your critics to thank for your present enviable position. 
I do not doubt, also, that your financial profits have been commensurate with 
the remarkable publicity that we have been able to give to you and your work. 


The same post brought another communication of a somewhat different 
tenor from his publishers, Messrs. Gabbitas & Groves, enclosing an 
account of the sales of his book, expenses of production, advertising, 
and like conventionalities : 

We fear you will be disappointed at the small number of copies sold [the 
letter said], after our unremitting efforts to advertise your work. Unfortunately, 
however, it is a rather expensive one (unavoidably, in view of its superior illustra- 
tion, printing, paper, &c.) ; and although it has excited a great deal of interest 
among the readers of the daily papers, these, we regret to say, are not always 
of the class who purchase books of the kind. We trust that your forthcoming 
Colley Cibber and his Circle, which you have been good enough to promise to us, 
will have a better sale; but we would suggest that you put in less quotable 
matter, and adopt a somewhat less lively style—let it have more suet and less 
champagne—in a word, let it be a little dull. A good selling book, according to 
our experience, ought to be rather stodgy ; if it is too light and attractive it 
leads to over-reviewing, and to satiety on the part of the public before the 
selling stage arrives. 

To the former of these communications Mr. Brown replied that, 
while he appreciated the efforts of his friends of the Press, and would 
try to support the fame they had conferred upon him without undue 
elation, the financial profits of his work had not yet rendered him 
independent of his paternal estate, upon which, thanks to its con- 
taining a bed of excellent fireclay, he was able to live without the aid 
of his pen. To the letter from his publishers—at the receipt of which, 
as it proved the soundness of his own conclusions in the premisses, 
he was more gratified than grieved—he answered that he had laid aside 
his Life of Cibber for something of greater immediate interest to the 
public, a pamphlet on one of the pressing problems of the day entitled 
The New Culture, which he hoped soon to place in their hands. A few 
brief quotations from this timely and suggestive tract may not unfitly 
close these pages : 

The assertion of those journalists [said Mr. Brown, after dealing with the 


matters already referred to] wha contend that the critic makes the author and 
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his public, must be rigorously confuted : it would be more true to say that the 
author makes the critic and his journal as well, at least so far as its literary 
character is concerned. He supplies the pabulum, the basic substance, upon 
which the reviewer exercises such faculties as he may possess, be they acute or 
otherwise. The author, that is to say, places in the journalist’s hands, entirely 
upon trust and without inquiry as to his moral or intellectual fitness, the work 
it may be of a lifetime, to be diffused by excerpt, epitome, or evisceration among 
the thousands of average persons who read the paper he serves. Moreover, he 
supplies it without fee or charge, a proceeding so contrary to all business principles 
that it proves him the same unmercantile creature to-day that he was before the 
Society of Authors attempted his sophistication. This, indeed, is the crux of the 
whole matter ; and beside it the mere question of whether the critic makes the 
author, or the author the critic, or whether they make each other (which, to be 
just, is what they really do, or ought to do, under normal conditions) sinks into 
insignificance. In other words, the point is that while the author and the 
critic together enliven the world’s newspapers, the newspapers pay the critic 
for his share in the joint entertainment, but the author pays the newspapers 
(to the value of the book he and his publishers supply gratuitously) for the 
privilege of raising them above the standing of merely political or commercial 
sheets. The reason hitherto put forward for the author’s surprising benevolence 
is that the sales of his work are increased by the advertisement thus given to them 
—a wholly specious and illusory argument in view of the well-known fact that 
the reading public does not now buy books. The New Culture, indeed, dispenses 
with books, and depends almost entirely upon the daily Press for its mental 
food ; and in doing so shows its wisdom, for the modern newspaper, if diligently 
studied, is a liberal education. This is the new democratic régime, which the 
Press proprietor well understands, but neither the author nor his publishers 
have yet grasped. Under its rule, which grows more absolute every day, the 
essayist, biographer, historian, and poet enjoy (by way of excerpt, epitome, 
&c.) a circulation of tens of millions, from which directly they derive no other 
reward than the empty futilities of fame ! 


Mr. Brown’s array of facts, based on his estimated circulation— 
many millions, as just intimated—of the journals supplied him by his 
agents, need not be given here. Nor need we accept his arguments 
(not perhaps of the soundest, and probably biassed by his personal 
experience) for the payment, by the journals whose pages they 
brightened, of his brother bookmakers who did not possess beds of 
fireclay on their estates, or indeed any estates at all ; but his generous 
advocacy of their cause must command our respect. He was careful 
to limit the principle to the rank and file of literary practitioners 
(with their publishers as well, for these, he pointed out, were joint 
sufferers under the existing arrangement), and to the newspaper Press ; 
leaving out the popular novelists on the one hand and the strictly 
critical journals on the other, though not, it must be owned, offering 
any practical solution of the difficulties of his plan. Also, he was 
careful to demand for his poorer brethren no more than the minimum 
of a living wage, the lowest cash reward compatible with the claims 
of their butchers and grocers. He did not ignore the free libraries 
and book-clubs ; but these, he insisted, merely cultivated the wives and 
daughters of the people, not the people themselves. He endeavoured 
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to show that the proletariat had never bought books ; that the burgess 
and middle class who formerly bought them could not do so now, having 
to keep up greater appearances on disproportionally increased incomes ; 
and that the upper class, who never bought many, had now to keep 
up their motor-cars. On the other hand, he showed that the new 
democracy, which included the first and second classes with no very 
sharp lines of demarcation, were keenly appreciative of literature in 
the peptonised form supplied by the daily Press, and relished their 
snippets and tabloids of philosophy, history, biography, and poetry, 
as much as their book-buying elders did their larger mouthfuls of the 
same commodities. He showed also that they were quite ready to 
pay for it in pence and halfpence, though preferably in the latter coin ; 
and asserted that this new reading public must henceforth be the 
mainstay of the higher literary producer, to whom (jointly with his 
publishers) the Press proprietor should pay toll in proportion to the 
numerical output of his paper. There need be no undue friction in 
the readjustment ; but only thus, he urged, can the torch of pure 
literature be kept burning, and its maintainers saved from the work- 
house. 

We make our daily Press proprietors knights, baronets, peers, and foreign 
ambassadors [he said in his peroration], and our poets and essayists paupers, 
eleemosynaries, and schoolmasters—dwellers in caves, colleges, places of secondary 
education, disused granaries, and like dim and sepulchral abodes ; and not until 
the balance is redressed will the New Culture rest on the sound and permanent 
basis of financial equity. 


A. G. Hyper. 
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BRITAIN’S TASK IN EGYPT 


Justice, firmness, tact, and sympathy should be the guiding principles 
—the watchwords—of Lord Cromer’s successor in the difficult part 
he has to play, if success is to attend his efforts in continuing the 
beneficent work so ably and uninterruptedly carried on in Egypt 
since 1882—the work which is, and which will long remain, Britain’s 
task in Egypt. And to-day the most important of these watchwords 
is sympathy ; sympathy the solace ; the complete sustaining charitable- 
ness which is as instructive as it is animating; the fellow-feeling 
‘which whispers conviction that no evidence can authorise’; the 
sympathy that is part of our being. Consequently in this paper I 
shall endeavour to make every suggestion helpful and calculated 
to strengthen the bonds of harmony, and every criticism well-natured 
so that mutual sympathy and understanding may be engendered 
between the two peoples who are manifestly destined to work together 
in the interests, and for the future well-being, of the fertile Green 
Egyptian Fan and of the New Soudan. 

Evidently Lord Dufferin was in agreement with this view when he 
wrote deprecating any ‘irritating and exasperating display of 
authority,’ and when he advocated a policy of ‘sympathy and 
guidance ’ and of ‘sympathetic advice and assistance.’ 

So also, in the final paragraphs of what, unfortunately, proves 
to be his lordship’s last report on his administration of Egypt, Lord 
Cromer strikes the same note, with no uncertain emphasis and dis- 
tinctness, when he writes : 


I often hear it stated by those who are in a position to judge—both Europeans 
and Egyptians—that of late years there has been a tendency amongst some of 
the British officials to get out of touch with the Egyptians, and that, in fact, 
the sympathy between the two races, which ought to increase as the beneficial 
results of British interference become more and more apparent, is somewhat 
diminishing. . . . But if there be any widening of the breach between the two 
races, it is capable of repair. . . . I am frequently told that the younger race 
of British officials, who have come to this country of recent years, are not 80 
careful to abstain from wounding Egyptian susceptibilities as their predecessors. 
. . . I wish to draw the very marked attention of every British official in Egypt 
to this subject. No reasonable person in this country thinks that any of the 
British servants of the Khedive are dishonest or unjust. It is almost equally 
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important that they should be sympathetic. It is reasonable that I should be 
asked to explain more clearly what I mean. It is difficult for me todo so... 
but I am none the less certain that generally that confidence can be commanded 
‘and that good will can be acquired. It is for each individual British official 
to learn by experience, and by constant study of the characters of those with 
whom he is brought in contact, how to command the one and to acquire the 
other. Notably he should remember that . . . under the peculiar conditions 
existing in this country, any thoughtless or inconsiderate word or act may not 
only wound, when there is no intention of wounding, but also produce conse- 
quences of a far-reaching character. . . . One of the most important of their 
duties is to endeavour to acquire the sympathies of the people with whom they 
have to deal. If they succeed, they will meet their reward in the comparative 
ease with which the various reforms in which they are interested are accom- 


plished. 


Corroboration of what Lord Cromer states is needless to those 
who know, and have worked under, him. Yet I am constrained 
to mention that when in Egypt this winter many of my native and 
European friends bore out this charge of want of sympathy among 
the younger race of British officials. I am thoroughly in accord 
with Lord Cromer in all he says and particularly with his lordship’s 
dictum that ‘ the widening of the breach is capable of repair.” During 
my long service in Egypt I had no difficulty in gaining the confidence 
of all classes, from the Khedive on the throne to the patient, un- 
sophisticated fellah, and when, in September 1904, this Review pub- 
lished ‘ My Friend the Fellah,’ the late Sir Charles Cookson, a staunch 
friend to Egypt, wrote to me—‘I believe that your article will, when 
translated into his language, serve to promote that mutual under- 
standing and sympathy which is after all the surest bond of union 
between the governing and the governed.’ 

It may be urged by persons but slightly acquainted with Egypt 
that however much the British official may strive he will find no 
answering chord in the native. So I must make a short digression. 
Leading London journals have stated that Lord Cromer, when news 
of his resignation became known, was the recipient of many touching 
letters from the native peasantry. One can only surmise in what 
language these letters were actually couched—probably in somewhat 
fulsome terms but nevertheless assuredly written from the heart. 
I have before me a bundle of similar letters, written, it is true, not to an 
‘uncrowned king,’ but to a much more humble official when he quitted 
Egypt after labouring in that country nearly twenty-five years. 
But because these letters show that the native 7s responsive to sympathy 
and is really grateful I venture to quote (in translation) three sentences, 
each one culled from a different letter, and written from a different 
province of Egypt : 

(1) The spirit of fairness and the great kindliness you have ever shown in 
dealing with us has gained for you not only our gratitude, but, if you will permit 


the expression, our affection. 
(2) I find it quite impossible to describe the sorrow your departure occasions. 
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(3) My heart weeps when I think of your fatherly goodness, generous support, 
and extreme kindliness. I crave pardon for having so often worried you, but 
I ventured thus frequently to have recourse to your goodness because I believed 
blindly in your counsel. 


To continue quoting extracts, which could be extended for many 
pages, would be wearisome. Enough has been said to clearly demon- 
strate that Egyptians are amenable to sympathetic treatment. 

But our task in Egypt is so beset with difficulties that it behoves 
all Englishmen to help in so far as they are able—and not to leave 
the whole burden of responsibility on the shoulders of the British 
Agent and on those of the devoted band of hard-working, and 
often over-wrought, Anglo-Egyptian officials. Even loyal friends of 
Egypt are not always helpful, however well-intentioned. For instance, 
Mr. Dicey, in his recent little book, The Egypt of the Future, sows 
broadcast seeds which, should they fall on congenial soil, are 
calculated to produce a crop of troubles. Fortunately the misleading 
representation by Mr. Dicey of Lord Dufferin’s policy has been pointed 
out and corrected by Sir Auckland Colvin in this Review for April. 
Further refutation is needless, but it is necessary to nail another 
false coin to the counter. In his current article entitled ‘ Lord Cromer’s 
Legacy,’ Mr. Bourne has so re-stated his lordship’s plan for a Legis- 
lative Council as to make it appear that, were the proposal adopted, 
Great Britain would have a certain majority—i.e. would command 


twenty voices out of the total of thirty-six members. I am convinced 
that the writer had not the slightest intention of misleading anyone, 
and that it was in perfect good faith that he proceeded to argue 
against Lord Cromer’s ideal. Yet his premises cannot be held, on 
careful examination of the facts, to be sound. His statement of 
the case is as follows :— 


If, as Lord Cromer recommends, the number of members composing the new 
Council is fixed at thirty-six, the suggestion is that four of them shall be English 
officials in the service of the Egyptian Government, that five shall be unofficial 
members nominated by the Egyptian Government, and that seven shall be 
European judges, who, of course, are also public servants in the pay of the 
Egyptian Government. The other twenty are, it is proposed, to be elected by 
@ process designed to give to each European nationality represented in Egypt 
a voting power approximating to its numerical and trading value. . . . The 
number of elected members chosen from a single nationality being limited to 
four, four British subjects are certain to be elected, and assuming that on most 
occasions, if not on all, these four British subjects will vote in support of British 
policy—that is, in company with the sixteen official and unofficial nominees of 
the Government—the British Agent may safely count on a majority of votes 
on any legislative project he favours, seeing that, as the reader scarcely needs 
to be reminded, the Egyptian Government, though nominally subordinate to 
the Khedive, is really in absolute dependence on the instructions of the British 
Agent. 


The fallacy of this contention is apparent to those acquainted 
with the composition of the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt and with the 
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honourability and independence of the judges, but to the less well- 
informed reader it may well appear sound reasoning. 

I agree with the writer’s assumption that the four British officials 
and the four elected British subjects would presumably generally 
vote together. And for the sake of argument it may be admitted 
that the five ‘ unofficial members nominated by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’ would, as a rule, vote with the eight Englishmen. But even 
this would only give thirteen votes out of thirty-six. The question of 
the seven judges remains. Now, Lord Cromer thus sums up his 
proposal as regards these seven members :— 

In the next place, I would propose that seven judges should be named members 
of the Council—namely, the Vice-President of the Native Court of Appeal, 
provided he is a European, and six judges of the mixed Courts. As regards the 
selection of the latter, some—for instance, the Vice-President of the Court of 
Appeal and the Presidents of the Courts of First Instance—might be ex officio 
members, and the remainder chosen by the whole body of magistrates, or the 
latter procedure might be adopted in the case of all the selections. 


Inasmuch as the judges are picked men of the highest integrity, 
of different nationalities, and irremovable during their five years 
(renewable) mandate except with the consent of the European 
Power by whom they were nominated, it goes without saying that 
their votes on the Legislative Council would be given without fear 
or favour and would be influenced by nothing save the opinion they 
might form, after mature consideration, for or against any given 
proposal. 

It is true that, on occasion, this opinion might coincide with that 
of the British Members of the Council, but it is childish to predict, 
and misleading to affirm, that the British Agency could always, 
or ever, ‘ safely count’ on their support. 

I therefore appeal to writers of articles on Egypt—particularly 
of controversial articles—to more carefully study their facts before 
proceeding with their argument. For a certain body of malcontents 
in Egypt are ever ready to seize on conclusions, if favourable to their 
views, and are not straightforward enough to admit that the deductions 
were drawn from inaccurate premises. 

I appeal also to cultured gentlemen, like Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, to lend a 
powerful helping hand in making our task in Egypt easier by being less 
prone to use their talents in fault-finding ; by remembering that our 
hard-worked officials in Egypt are doing their best ; and by refraining 
from adding fuel to the smouldering embers of discontent. Rather 
let them pour oil on the troubled waters by assisting in the work of 
fostering that human concord and good will between the rulers and the 
ruled which serve as mighty bonds of empire. 

I would likewise appeal to Sir Edward Grey, our able Foreign 
Secretary, to essay to induce the Cabinet to consider whether it would 
not be an opportune, wise, and statesmanlike policy to cultivate 
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more cordial relations with the Suzerain Power, and so to strengthen 
the position of our Ambassador to Turkey as to make it less difficult 
for him to succeed in persuading the Sultan to refrain from trans- 
mitting to Egypt commands which, if obeyed, must cause conflict 
with the interests of the occupying Power. Further a conciliated 
suzerain might graciously consent to withdraw from Egypt that 
disturbing influence, the Turkish High Commissioner, whose position 
since Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's mission terminated in 1887 has 
been but a strange anomaly. The gallant and learned Ghazi Mukhtar 
Pasha, having officially nothing to do save to represent the principle 
of Turkish suzerainty, has unfortunately employed his idle years and 
his great abilities in creating mischievous friction, to say nothing 
of procuring subventions for local newspapers. His disappearance 
from the Egyptian stage would materially help towards a better 
understanding, for, as Lord Dufferin said in the concluding phrase 
of his masterly despatch of the 6th of February, 1883, ‘ the stability 
of our handiwork will not be assured unless it is clearly understood 
by all concerned that no subversive influence will intervene between 
England and the Egypt she has re-created.’ 

I hold strongly the opinion that the Khedive Abbas Hilmy has not 
on every occasion been treated with marked sympathy, but his High- 
ness is now so well known in England, to our gracious King and to 
many members of the Royal Family, that to gain his entire confidence 
should need but little effort ; but that effort must be made and must 
be coupled with that uniformly respectful consideration which is 
due to the Ruler of the Nile Valley. 

Lastly I would appeal to the powerful ‘Fourth Estate’; but in 
making this appeal I do not presume to catalogue the many ways in 
which the Press could serve the country in this matter, for, happily, 
our editors and sub-editors are gentlemen of great acumen, and of the 
highest intellect, and are, for the most part, most ably served by their 
correspondents in Egypt. 

It is difficult to treat the aims and demands of the Nationalist 
party with seriousness. The image will protrude itself of a child 
wishing to run before it can barely'toddle, or of the same infant crying 
for some pretty fruit before it is ripe. For, without doubt, the plain 
fact is that the members of the Nationalist party are not yet ripe for 
the responsibilities and cares of self-government. I do not mean that 
there are not clever men in Egypt, for indeed I have the honour of 
knowing intimately many Egyptian ‘gentlemen of marked intelligence 
and ability. But they are nearly all ministers or ex-ministers and 
are too wise to think that Egypt is able at present to walk alone. 
The ‘ National’ party does not represent the Nation. Their demands, 
when not for reforms already contemplated by the Government 
though postponed owing to financial or other considerations, verge 
either on the extravagant or on the absurd. For instance, they ask 
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for the creation of an Egyptian Parliament, though obviously to 
grant such a demand at present would be tantamount to handing 
over the country once again to anarchy. 

The existing Egyptian General Assembly, which meets once every 
two years, has just held a Session which lasted but four days, during 
which short time, and with practically no discussion worthy of the 
name, eighty-five proposals were considered, and of these fifty-four were 
hurriedly passed. Reporters were not present, but it soon leaked out 
that the proceedings were scarcely orderly. The one bright record of 
this curious Session is the patient reasoning of the Minister of Education 
on the question of using Arabic as the sole medium of teaching in the 
schools. Are these men fit to manage the affairs of the Nation ? 
And yet the bulk of them would presumably be members of the 
wished-for Parliament. 

Another of the Nationalist demands, formulated but three months 
ago, is quaintly naive. They asked for ‘the formation of Chambers 
of Commerce—“ such as is the rule in all European countyies ”—to 
fix the price of necessaries,’ being apparently blissfully unaware 
that prices are governed by the law of supply and demand. 

If Egypt really wishes to have its own Constitution it must gain 
its liberation by means of intellectual progress. For the time being 
the demand for a Parliament seems futile as well as premature. It 
will be time enough to seriously consider this grave question when 
mally representative Egyptians—and not a noisy faction—present a 
reasoned petition for extended powers of self-government. 

Doubtless some of the ringleaders, men of little weight for the most 
part, of the Egyptian malcontents of to-day are so imbued with 
extravagant ideas that to gain them over to a more reasonable attitude 
will require that patience ‘which is the rope of advancement in all 
lines of life’ ; but a sympathetic attitude towards the rank and file 
of their followers should quickly induce these last to cease from kicking 
against the pricks, and to loyally accept the fact which dominates 
the situation, namely that, in the words of Lord Cromer, ‘ the British 
Government have no intention of exercising the discretionary power 
vested in them of withdrawing the British garrison from Egypt.’ 

Not unfrequently is it a hard thing to gain the confidence and 
sympathy of even those who live as we live, who think as we think, 
but the difficulty is greater far when we are dealing with peoples 
whose ways are not as our ways, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts. 
Yet the attempt is well worth making in the certain hope of assisting 
in Britain’s task in Egypt. 

Watrter F, Mrévit1ez. 
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CHILDREN’S COMPETITIONS 


II 


In continuing the specimens of children’s work which were given under 
the above heading in this Review some months ago, it may be as well 
first to correct the assumption made by a writer in one of the leading 
provincial organs, viz. that the paper in which this particular Children’s 
Page appeared was published at sixpence a week. Its price was, as 
a matter of fact, only one penny weekly, so that it came within the 
reach of very varied classes, though it appealed perhaps more 
particularly to the upper than to the lower middle-class population. 

In the former article examples were given of the work sent in for 
many different kinds of competitions, but story-writing was not 
included. It was, however, always a popular competition, and some 
specimens of the children’s work in this line will perhaps be of interest. 
It must be confessed that the plots of the stories were, as a rule, 
hopelessly commonplace, though the style in which they were written 
was often distinctly amusing, and sometimes, after ploughing through 
a large batch, the reader was rewarded by coming upon a sudden 
and refreshing hint of originality. One of these seemed to be shown 
in a story by a child of ten, which began with this sentence: 
“Sqweaker was a big indiarubber doll. She was called Sqweaker 
because when you sqweezed her she sqweaked.’ 

After telling how the kitchen table was covered with good things 
which had been prepared for Christmas Day, and how ‘Sqweaker’ 
had been left lying on the floor, while her little mistresses played in 
the next room, it went on: 

Suddenly the outside door (which was ajar) opened, and in crept a tramp— 
he walked on four legs, and had a shaggy coat. Patter Patter he went across 
the floor to the table, then he stepped on Sqweaker, who at once gave a sqweak. 
The tramp stopped in wonder. Marjorie and Alice hering the squeak came 
running into the kitchen. Oh, you naughty dog you were going to eat our 
dinner, shoo, and they frightened the dog outside. Then they ran into the 


kitchen and picked Sqweaker off the floor. Oh, you darling Sqweaker you've 
saved our dinner, you shall have a new dress tomorrow as a present. 


But sometimes stories much more startling than this came to 
brighten the lot of the children’s editor (though indeed such a lot 
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could never be a dull one !). The following tale by a little girl of eleven 
owes much, no doubt, to its weird spelling, but even without that aid 


it would be amusing : 


It was New Years eve, and Edith and Roselind sat in the hall at Magblien 
Castel in Scotland. Donald, their big brother, was out, but they had stayed at 
home because of their colds. The great hall was suposed to be haunted, and 
they had been telling grewsome storys. It was 12 p.m., and they were feeling 
rather frightned. ‘ What’s that?’ said Edith, as a low groan came from behind 
the scrien. A lady, deathley white, came out and pointed with a bony hand to 
her throat in which was a bloody dagger. Roselind was struck dum with 
horer but Edith rushed screaming to the door, where she fell into Donald’s 
arms. ‘ What's the matter?’ he said. Edith pointed, and as the lady faided 
from their sight Donald wispered, ‘ It was our ansestor’s goast.’ 


This is short and to the point, and shows no signs of ‘ padding,’ 
and there is no doubt the whole scene was vivid enough in the little 
authoress’s mind. 

Sometimes a story which began in a quite ordinary manner would 
come to an unexpected or even dramatic ending, as in the case of a 
tale of a princess, who, having refused many rich suitors, was told 
she must marry the first beggar who came to the door. This hap- 
pened to be a fiddler. 


Then the girl began to weep. ‘Do not weep,’ cried the fiddler. ‘Come 
along, my hut is down this lane, and there we can make a fire and boil a pot.’ 


The princess did not know how to boil a saucepan and she asked the fiddler if 
he knew and he said, ‘ Yes, I will show you.’ Hemade no more to do but took 
a knife, cut off her head. And that was the end of the poor princess. 


Does this tale contain a moral pointed at modern ‘ princesses’ 
who do not know how to boil a saucepan? Whether such was the 
intention of the ten-year-old writer is open to doubt, but, at any rate, 
we may trust that few modern romances come to such a tragic ending. 

The children’s opinions on books and their writers were often 
interesting, and not lacking in the critical faculty. One would not, 
I think, go far wrong in putting down the writer of the following as a 
mixture of a bookworm and a tomboy : 

I think Reading is my favourite hobby. Boys’ books, tales of travel, and 
fighting ; naval battles especially. G. W. Kingston is the author I like best, 
he writes about the sea generally, some are exceptions, such as ‘ Manco the 
Peruvian Chief,’ which deals with the adventures of a young Englishman 
among the Indians, with whom he continually gets mixed. . . . The world- 
famed and well-known Scotish writer Sir Walter Scot, has attractions for me, 
only he writes such long descriptions of scenes, places, dress, and sometimes 
relationship. . . . Ainsworth’s ‘ Tower of London ’ and ‘ Windsor Castle,’ though 
somewhat in the Historical line, are books I am fond of, the characters of the 


dwarf and giants are very interesting. 

A competition for the best essay on the writer’s favourite poet had 
some interesting results, though the entries, alas! were not numerous. 
One child wrote : 
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My favourit poet is William Shakespear. I am piticuly fond of his plays, 
thoug I have only read ‘ The taming of the Shrew’ asa play. Cristofer Sly is a 
very amusing caricter. ‘For God’s sake, a pot of small ale,’ he says, when 
awaking he finds himself transformed into a noble lord. 


One wonders whether it can have been this exclamation that made 
the child think Sly an ‘ amusing caricter.’ The essay continued : 


Most of Shakespear’s life was spent at Stratford, in a quaint old house round 
which is a garden where every flower he menchoned in his plays are grown. 
His wife, Ann Hathaway and himself went at a house called ‘ New Place,’ where 
Shakespear planted the selabrated mulbery-tree. With the money he got from 
his play ‘ The tempest,’ he is suposed to have bought himself a pocet sundile to 
be still seen at the Stratford musem. A thing rather like a broard bangle to 
anything but an experinced person. In the gramair school Shakespear saw 
his first play and acted as ‘Adam’ in ‘As you like it.’ His toom is in the big 
church and is suposed to be the last poddle take of ‘ William Shakespear.’ 


A ‘selabrated’ mulberry-tree sounds, or rather looks (in print), 
like a new species, and ‘pocet sundile’ at the first glance might 
almost be taken for a Latin phrase. The concluding words form a 
puzzle which is hard to solve unless one reads ‘ model’ for ‘ poddle,’ 
and even then the meaning is not altogether clear. 

Most of the essays sent in for this competition had either Tennyson 
or Longfellow as their subject, but one girl of sixteen proved to be 
a warm advocate of Lord Byron’s claims to popularity. She wrote : 


There is a stroke of genius in all his poems, and through many there runs a 
thread of romance, of sadness, no doubt accounted for by his disappointment in 
love, and by his infirmity. The reason he is my favourite poet lies in the fact 
that in all his works abound movement and life. I do not like a poet only for 
the correctness of his metre, but for the strength of character which he depicts. 
In Byron’s face there is an independence, a rugged self-will, that shows the 
man’s nature. He was run down and spoken against, but, after all, who is so 
perfect that he can afford to slander another ? 


A competition for the best written copy of a verse of poetry brought 
forth a gem which one would have been sorry to miss. The writer’s 
naive comment leads one to wonder whether a similar meaning has 
ever been read into these lines before. 


Verse on Daffodils. By Wordsworth. The last verse of a poem, telling how 
when wandering on the margin of a bay, the poet saw ‘A hoast of goalden 
Daffodils,’ which because of their beauty left a great impresion on him. Since 
then aparently the author has become a cripple. 

For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vackent or in pencive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


The spelling mistakes suggest that the verse must have been written 
from memory. The same little girl was the writer of an essay on 
Daffodils, which is worthy of reproduction. 
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My favourite spring flowers are dafodils, especially when they are massed. 
A hoast of golden daffodils, as Wordsworth says, is I think one of the most 
beautiful sights one can see. But some how these beautiful flowers seem the 
shortist lived of all. ‘ Fair daffodils, we weep to see you haste away so soon,’ 
says Robert Herrick, and I am sure we all agree. ‘The daffadil most danty is,’ 
says Dryton. I think to look into their lovely golden senter is a pleasure 
indeed. How beautiful they are, singaly as well as massed, but massed ones 
are best. I dont think daffodils look half as nice in an elegent painted or glass 
vase as in a big jam jar. It seems to suet them so much the best, and I love to 
see their pretty stalks. 


This youthful essayist displays a real love of beauty, but one 
doubts whether correct spelling will ever become a possibility to her ! 
When the editor of the Page ventured to comment on the number of 
mistakes in one essay, she replied as follows : 


Dear ****, T am so sorry you could not understand all the words in my last 
essay but I have made them planer in this one I think. I am sorry I have not 
competed for such a long time, but before Xmas I was so bussy making shawls 
ect: ect : for the old wemen and men in the vilige. 


Another little girl wrote : 


I have now begun to take an intres in your Page, although we have take it 
for a very long time. Now a long for the paper every week, and the most 
intresting competitions. I hope I get a prize for ‘ my favourite poet,’ although 
it is my first time trying. 


‘I enclose my essay on my foverouit poet,’ said another com- 
petitor, ‘which I hope will be very satasfactury.’ Another sent the 
following rather amusing request: ‘I am very fond of drawing, but 
if we have a drawing competition I do hope it is not cats, because 
T can’t draw them’! 

A competition for the twelve best ‘ New Year Resolutions ’ afforded 
some interesting glimpses into the characters of the competitors, and 
their various special faults and failings. To their credit be it said 
that they were not backward in recognising where improvement was 
desirable. The following is a miscellaneous selection of ‘ resolutions,’ 
some of which might, one feels, be adopted with advantage by the 
community at large. 


Remember we are here but for a span, so we must do what good we can. 
Promise little but do much. Forget others’ faults by remembering your own. 
Get up early in the morning. Not to be such a bookworm. To do household 
duties at once, even if I dislike them. To practise my music well every day. 
To stay in more than I did last year, and let others out. To be more careful 
with my clothes. To try and behave always like a lady, and not like a tomboy. 
To take more pains with your lessons, and remember your teacher gets as tired 
of teaching as you do of learning. Not to get into hasty tempers or sulks. To 
be thoughtful, kind and gentle to all we come in contact with, whether it is 
any person or animal, bird or insect of any kind. To do whatever we have to 
do as well as we can, ever aiming at the towering peak of Success. Never to 
carry tales and so hurt another’s feelings. Never to despise a girl because she 
is poor and not finely dressed, remembering that sometimes a diamond is found 
in a lump of earth. If you feel an angry word rise to your lips, bite your 
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tongue and count twenty. Never ‘get out of bed the wrong side ;’ it is a very 
unpleasant thing to do, both for yourself and others. Don’t say ‘I can’t’ or 
‘IT sha’n’t,’ but ‘I can’ and ‘I will.’ 

A number of suggestions, practical and the reverse, were forth- 
coming when a prize was offered for the best essay on ‘ How to spend 
a hot day.’ Picnics, boating parties, and so on, had many advocates, 
but I think few would agree with the child (aged fourteen) who wrote : 


To sit out-of doors and read up for some stiff exam., all around would be 
peaceful and quiet, nothing to disturb or distract my attention from the books 
which I am studying. To hear every now and again the leaves rushling, or the 
birds whistling brings my thoughts back to everyday life. 


Her second suggestion would perhaps be more popular, though 
the breathlessness of her style makes one feel hot rather than cool ! 


Or to fish by some shady stream, overhanging with trees, scarcely a sound 
to be heard, all alone in one’s glory, passing one of the nicest and most peaceful 
hours on the hottest day of the summer, away from the noise and bustle of the 
town or city, or the trouble and worries of life, forgetting all the past thoughts 
for the time being, enjoying one’s self to the utmost. 


‘ To be out of doors under the shady trees is lovely in the extreme,’ 
writes a child of twelve, ‘seeing through the bowers of the trees the 
blue sky, and the birds flying through the air makes one love to be in 
the land of the living.’ 

This love of the open air was shown in most of the essays, but one 
little girl had another suggestion to make, which was as follows : 


One of the best things to do is to stay indoors (with the windows shut to 
keep out the hot air, and the blinds down). . . . One’s occupations for such a day 
should be nil. . .. To go out in such heat is, to my thinking, not pleasure 
. - . Some people prefer to lie in a hammock and read. Also some people 
enjoy the heat while others dislike it. 


The following suggestion, made for the benefit of unfortunate 
dwellers in towns, is somewhat novel : 


For those who live in a large town I do not think there is any way for them 
to keep cool, especially those who have not a garden. You will find the coolest 
place to lie on in the house is the floor, as air always runs low, and also there 
are not a lot of thick things to suck it up. 


There seems to be an echo of a science lesson here, and were the 
suggestion to be universally adopted it would be worth while taking 
a peep into many London houses during the hot weather, simply for 
the sake of beholding the different members of a family lying stretched 
upon the floor ! 

Pets were always a popular subject, and it was a girl of fifteen 
who gave the following advice as to the treatment of a canary : 


In the summer, never let the sun beat full down on your Canary, as I have 
known of Birds die from sunstroke, the same as ourselfs. For when they are 
free, they can shelter in cool trees. 
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And who has not been acquainted with a pet dog such as is described 
in this paper ? 

The principal pet, which I know anything about, is a little pet dog of our 
own called, Edward. It isa pomeranian. He is a very weak dog. We have 
to be very particular in what we give him to eat. His principal feeding is 
Spratt’s Puppie Biscuits, ground down, and a little cooked meat mixed in it, and 
sometimes a little gravy to moisten it. We occasionally give him some milk, 
which he likes very much, and we would give him more, but it seems to fatten 
him to much. He is greatly troubled with a stomach cough, so we give him a 
powder which the veterian surgeon subscribed for him, and a teaspoonful of 
Olive Oil occasionally, which he licks off the spoon himself without any trouble. 
His bed is a round basket with a cushion in it. 


When a competition was announced for the best nonsense rhymes 
(with given first lines), some of the entries were entertaining in the 
extreme. A few competitors failed to write in the Limerick metre, 
but some of their efforts were too good to be lost. We cannot deny 
that the deathbed of the young man in the following verses was, to 
say the least of it, an unusual one ! 

There was a young man of Jamaica 
This tale I tell you is true 


He leaved next door to a baker 
And tried his daughter to woo. 


But this maid was coy and contented 

And wished not her condition to change 
The poor young man he lamented 

And died on the kitchen range. 


Fourteen years was the age of the author of these lines, and also 
of the child who wrote : 


There was a young maid of Madrid 
Who went to the market fair, 
Along the way she slid, 
Which act did make her sware. 


Her sweetheart passeth by 
The word he heard and fled 

You wonder children why 
The girl he feared to wed. 


Some attempts in the intended metre are given below, the ages 
of the writers being thirteen, eighteen, and sixteen respectively : 


There was a young man of Jamaica, 
Who went off abroad as a baker, 
But after a time, 
When all was sublime, 
He came back again a shoe-maker. 


There was a young man of Jamaica, 
Who adopted the trade of a baker ; 

He made currant buns 

Which were heavy as tons 
And disagreed with all but their maker. 


Vor. LXI—No. 364 
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There was a young man of Jamaica, 
Who chose for his trade that of baker. 
But his customers died, 
Till the doctor espied 
Germs! And kicked that young man of Jamaica. 


It was noteworthy that the rhymes ‘baker’ and ‘maker’ were 
used by practically every competitor. One made use of ‘ Quaker’ 
and one of ‘take her,’ but these were the only exceptions. Before 
leaving the subject of contributions in verse some extracts are given 
from a poem by a child of ten, entitled The Flight of the Swallows. 
The falling-off in the last verse is too obvious to need comment : 


Christmas comes in winter 
When the earth is covered with snow 
When the swallows seek a country 
Where warmer breezes blow. 


*Tis too cold for the little swallows 
While festivities we enjoy 

So when the earth in white is drest 
They vanish like a joy.... 


In the evening when the gas is lit 
And the fire gives out a blaze 

When all of us by the fireside sit 
Until someone a song will raise, 


Night has crept round to morning 
Christmas Day has gone again 

But Boxing Day is beginning 
We can tell by the noise in the Lane. 


A popular pastime among children of all ages was the writing of 
‘Book Title Stories,’ of which the following was one of the most 
surprising examples received : 


‘Kathrine Regina’ walked up ‘The Hill’ to meet ‘The fishing girl’ when 
‘a little summer shower’ came on. ‘She’ was now passing ‘the Monestry’ 
and knowing that ‘She’ was forbiden to speak to ‘the Fishing Girl’ and 
know alsow that they would bedetect her by her wet cloths she took shelter, 
when ‘ Dr. Nicola’ came by. Katrain was frightned of being cought by him 
and ‘she’ ran down the road, but made ‘a Fatle mistake’ and Fell into the 
river. ‘Three men in a boat’ at once set out to rescu her. ‘Dr. Nocala’ 
hurried down and swam to her assistance like a ‘ Hero’ and she was helped out 
and returned to her home, ‘ A house in Blumsbury.’ 


It was not difficult to ‘bedetect,’ as the above-quoted writer 
would have it, signs of talent in various directions among the many 
children who took part in these competitions, but it will easily be 
believed that the neatly written and correctly spelt essays and stories 
were not always those that brought most joy to the editor’s heart. 
Some of the examples that have been quoted, though not equal in 
originality to the productions of ‘ Pet Marjorie,’ Sir Walter Scott’s 
famous little friend, can yet hardly fail to remind one of her writings. 
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If ‘ Children’s Pages ’ had existed in Pet Marjorie’s day, what a delight 
her contributions would have been! One has only to recall some 
extracts from her journals to see this. For instance : 

Yesterday a marrade man... offered to kiss me, and offered to marry 
me though the man was espused, and his wife was present and said he must 
ask her permission, but he did not, I think he was ashamed or confounded 
before 8 gentlemen .. . A sailor called here to say farewell, it must be dreadful 
to leave his native country, where he might get a wife or perhaps me, for I love 
him very much and with all my heart, but O I forgot, Isabella forbid me to 
speak about love. 


Or again where she describes herself and Mr. Crakey walking 
‘hand-in-hand in innocence and matitation sweet,’ or Isabella jump- 
ing ‘ with filisity over wals and fences’; or her charmingly frank 
confession as to the poetry of ‘ grey ’ : ‘I am sorry to say that I think 
it is very difficult to get by heart, but we must bear it well.’ Or 
again : ‘ Remorse is the worst thing to bear.and I am afraid that I will 
fall a marter to it.’ Then who could ever forget this declaration : 
‘I am very strong and robust and not of the delicate sex, nor of the 
fair but of the deficient in looks’; or that unequalled poem beginning 


Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 
And now this world for ever leaved ? 


But when we once begin to quote ‘Pet Marjorie’ it is almost 
impossible to know where to stop. The chances of finding her equal 
among modern child-writers are few indeed ; but nevertheless those 
who love children (and even those who do not) cannot fail to find in 
their literary efforts a source of unending interest and enjoyment. 
The many periodicals which nowadays encourage their young readers 
to express their often delightfully fresh and naive thoughts and 
opinions on paper are surely on the whole doing a good work, even 
though in some cases they may give an undesirable stimulus to that 
universal ‘ writing craze’ which is said to be the bane of modern 
literature. But if they are instrumental in helping even one budding 
‘Pet Marjorie’ to develop her powers, the existence of ‘ Children’s 
Pages ’"—apart from the pleasure given to the competitors as a whole 
—will be fully justified. 

Eva M. Martin. 
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THE DOGS OF BAGHDAD 


A STUDY FROM LIFE 








I 


I paREsay every schoolboy knows where Baghdad is; but, none the 
less, it may be as well to mention that the discrowned capital of the 
Arab Caliphs (Khalifa=successor, 1.e. of Muhammad) lies on the 
middle portion of the Tigris, or ‘arrow-river ’—the Hiddekel ' of Holy 
Scripture—some three days’ journey eastward from the ruins of 
Babylon. It does not belong to Persia, although more than once 
Persian generals have seized it for the Shah, their master ; and not to 
Arabia, although the Arab cloak and headdress are among its most 
familiar features. Politically, it falls within the Asiatic division of 
the Osmanli Sultan’s empire; geographically, it is referable to the 
ancient land of Chaldewa, called by Arabs El Irak, or ‘ Irak Arabi,’ 
as distinct from another ‘Irak,’ a province of Persia. Only one 
other fact of topography need here be noted, because of its bearings 
on a singular piece of canine natural history which will appear in the 
sequel. However remote Baghdad may be considered, it is the 
reverse of isolated. Apart from a route via the Volga and the Caspian, 
and apart from numerous post roads passing through Persia, various 
more or less direct lines of communication connect it with the Mediter- 
ranean. And, easiest of all, a weekly mail steamer leaves Bombay 
and Karachi for the Persian Gulf and the port of Basra ; from which 
a privileged British company sends travellers up the Tigris to Bagh- 
dad, and no further, in a three or four days’ passage of some five 
hundred miles. 

The Wali Pasha, or provincial Osmanli Governor, is generally very 
clever at counting his money. He also keeps a strict reckoning of the 
Arabian horses and camels, Persian mules, and white donkeys from 
El Ahsa, which are continually reaching him as complimentary 
offerings. But no instance is recorded of his being tempted to per- 
petrate King David’s folly of numbering the people ; so that it can 
only be by a piece of guesswork that the population of Baghdad in its 
declined condition is commonly stated as 100,000. In the same way 


' Gen. ii. 14. 
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it is only by guessing that anyone can hit off a census of the curly- 
tailed community which is about to be brought before the reader. 
Suffice it to say on this point that the area over which, on both banks 
of the river, the men, women, and children are distributed cannot, 
with its many waste spaces, fall short of seven hundred acres; and 
that the whole of that extensive surface is meandered over by canine 
watchers. Wherever a Lazarus lies in wait for a dole at the gate of 
Dives ; wherever an omnium-gatherum'rubbish-heap fringes the street 
corner; wherever the supply of carrion and offal promises to be 
regular, there is to be found a station of philosophers of the Cynic 
school. How many generations of breeding and culture does it take, 
I wonder, to develop that aristocratic nonchalance and sublime ex- 
clusiveness which large classes of humanity are glad to reckon among 
their characteristics? But behold the same lovely qualities pro- 
duced naturally in a midden-crew of untraceable parentage! Banded 
together in guilds or brotherhoods, each of which strictly observes its 
own municipal boundary, the dogs of Baghdad exhibit that ne plus 
ultra of doggedness which in the human species so often passes for 
strength of character. From time immemorial not one of them has 
ever answered to a name, or worn a collar or a muzzle, or called any 
man master. The rule of the order is exactly that of the sparrows, 
which live among human habitations, and pick up their food at door- 
steps, without ever crossing a threshold. Like Burns’s ‘ commoners 
of air,’ they claim no other roof-tree than the blue vault of heaven, 
not untempered, however, by the shelter of crumbling ruins. If ever 
anybody heard one of them say ‘ Hail fellow, well met!’ to a stranger 
of his own species it is a wonder. The reception given to a new boy 
at a public school is bland and amiable, compared with the birssy, 
surly manners of the dogs collectively, when the denizen of a different 
quartiére timorously and tentatively shows his nose among them. 
After a brief parley, conducted in some primitive guttural language, 
the intruder is made to run for his life. A good many years ago one 
of the European traders who come to Baghdad to make their fortunes 
and return to their respective countries brought with him a small 
black poodle which he regarded with feelings of respect and affection 
resembling those of the American savage for his totem. He 
resided in what is considered the European quarter, consisting of 
a series of small chiteaux, each in its own grove of palm-trees, by 
the side of a narrow thoroughfare which, proceeding from the direction 
of the British Consulate, debouches on the trackless and illimitable 
desert. Naturally enough, our friend desired to take his dog with 
him when he went out riding in the cool of the day dawn—‘ what time 
the birds are in their nests,’ as the sixth century Arabian balladist ” 
hath it. Outside in the desert it was all clear sailing. The difficulty 
was how to get his little favourite past the dogs which patrolled the 
intervening spaces. Blackmail was tried in the first instance. That 
2 Imrau ’] Kais, or ‘ Man of [the tribe of] Kais.’ 
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is, by way of paying footing, food was set before the green-eyed natives, 
who, however, instead of being gained over by this simplest form of 
‘ treating’ only turned the crustier. If ever one of them whose 
muzzle was in a mess of pottage chanced to catch a glimpse with a 
corner of his eye of the foreigner’s ‘curled darling,’ it would not be 
his fault if he failed to grab him. This being so, there was nothing 
for it but to place the petit maitre in a saddle-bag, carry him as the 
old-fashioned earth-stopper does his terriers, and set him down in the 
desert. For a time this plan answered, and the canine curmudgeons 
of the town were baffled. But, according to the view of life which 
runs, more or less, through every mode of thinking, that which is to be 
will happen, or, as a Persian poet * puts it, ‘ The dove that is never to 
see its nest again will be impelled by Fate towards the bait and the 
snare,’ and one unlucky morning poor ‘ Jacques,’ chancing to stray 
from his master, was not only killed but eaten ; at least, all that was 
ever recovered of his small personality was the brass name-plate of his 
leathern collar. It were tedious here to bring in the story of how his 
tragic death was avenged by his master. The period was when Great 
Britain, France, and Turkey were holding on together to the nose of 
the Muscovite Empire in the Crimea. The entente cordiale between 
the principal European Consulates and the local Government accord- 
ingly stood at a high point. In some Oriental cities it is even possible 
for a human being, especially a woman, to be taken out into the wilds 
and foully murdered without any proceedings following, or so much 
as a constable being sent to view and bury the body, in cases where 
there are no relatives to notify the crime and clamour for justice. 
The dogs of Baghdad, as already stated, are ownerless; more dis- 
tinctly so, it is shrewdly to be suspected, than the pigeons of the recent 
Denshawi ‘incident.’ And in view of so many concurrent circum- 
stances, the likelihood may easily be estimated of the local authorities 
vexing themselves, when a European gentleman, entitled under the 
redoubtable ‘Capitulations’ to ‘the most favourable treatment,’ 
chose to take the law into his own hands, and do to death a pretty 
considerable number of street dogs, at once pour encourager les autres 
and as a sacrifice to the manes of his perished familiar. 

From all that has gone before let no one, however, jump to the 
conclusion that the subjects of this sketch count for nothing in their 
native city. Far from it. Four-footed creatures, homeless and 
nameless, can hardly be classed with public servants ; and yet, so well 
and faithfully do the dogs of Baghdad perform certain important 
duties which are more or less entrusted to them that they may fairly 
claim to be regarded as members of the body politic—a fact suffi- 
ciently attested by the established custom of a town officer going his 
rounds daily with a sack of girdle cakes hanging over his shoulder 
and distributing the food among them gratis. Nobody who has 

§ Shaikh Maslihu ’d din, Sadi [born about 1184 a.v.], in his Gulistdn, or ‘ Rose- 
garden.’ 
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travelled in Eastern countries needs to be informed that the duties 
in consideration of which this bounty is granted by Moslem peoples 
habitually mindful of the humbler creation are those which in Europe 
are performed partly by the street policeman and partly by conser- 
vancy establishments ; and it will be convenient to observe this line 
of division in the next succeeding pieces of description. 


II. Watcu anp Warp 


Some fifty years ago that ardent reformer, H.E. Midhat Pasha, 
in his untempered zeal to put his mark on everything, caused, when 
Governor-General of the Baghdad Pashalik, the city walls to be 
demolished, as part of a project for forming Parisian boulevards, not 
one rood of which has been laid out, as is needless to add, up to the 
present moment ; so much easier is it to destroy than to create. The 
only vestiges now remaining of the old defences are a few gaunt and 
tottering gateways, each of which claims its own guard of street dogs 
—ugly beggars, thoroughly plebeian, not to say blackguardly, of 
aspect, about the size of small harriers, and of the same reddish-brown 
colour, much pied with mongrel markings, as the ground that bears 
them. From being kept strictly to intramural duties, and never taken 
out like their brethren in many parts of India to help in bringing to 
bay the grisly wild boar, their fighting form is but moderate. In fact, 
they are not required to throttle folk, any more than our terriers are 
to worry foxes, but only to stick to them closely. After sundown 
they keep up an incessant ‘ Babel,’ or babble, from the varying tones 
of which it is easy to gather whether they are merely giving tongue 
promiscuously to proclaim their vigilance, or are dealing with some one 
in particular. In this asin so many other respects, a list of which would 
not be uninteresting, East and West stand out in contrast. When the 
Englishman bars his door and fastens his shutters he either calls in 
his dog to sleep on a mat beside him, or secures him somewhere within 
the precincts. The Eastern householder, on the contrary, leaves his 
canine protectors free to pursue their own strategies and tactics. 
‘Sleep soundly, O masters, in your private apartments, for are not 
we, your servants, watching?’ is what the dogs without seem to 
keep saying. Many a time, in riding after dark into the unlighted 
city, attended by a mounted escort, I have known the street curs to 
fall so truculently on the heels of the horses as to cause, in spite of spur 
and bridle, a general stampede back again into the open country. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? perhaps the reader may here feel inclined 
to inquire. How is it that such packs of furies do not loot the bazars 
of the town? The explanation is as simple as it is interesting. The 
Baghdad shop fronts are absolutely open. The goat and mutton 
carcases are hung where every dog that runs can reach them. In 
what we should call the windows, trays of savoury cooked meats, 
piles of bread, and blocks of butter hold out a strong temptation. 
The Turkish soldier, whose pocket is always supposed to be empty— 
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of pay, at least—may help himself, as he passes, to a double handful 
of flour or sweetmeats or tobacco, to meet his immediate requirements, 
without thought, or word, on either side of payment; but the dogs 
have no such privilege. The principle of heredity surely is inherent 
in castigation as in other matters. Time out of mind, in Harinu ’r 
Rashid’s‘ city, the first glance of a dog’s eye towards forbidden dainties 
has been visited with the swift descent on him of a cudgel or a hatchet. 
Depend upon it, there is nothing like discipline, especially discipline 
proceeding from a whole community, and exercised upon another 
whole community ; in rude times through the argumentum ad baculum, 
and, later, through the force of public opinion. Ever since the time of 
the Patriarch Noah—with the Arabs ‘ Nth ’—as perhaps before it, 
the dogs of Baghdad have stood very high indeed among the law- 
abiding communities of the world. Not only have they been taught 
in each succeeding generation to keep the eighth commandment, 
but in another important particular they are exemplary. Heaven pro- 
tect the crates, or bags, of comestibles which are exposed at the doors 
of the greengrocers and the fruiterers of these islands! Every dog 
that passes may, if it please him, irrigate them as Gulliver did the 
burning palace of Lilliput. But if a Baghdad dog were to be guilty 
of such a misdemeanour, condign punishment, on the Lynch law 
principle, would be meted out to him on the instant. On one of a 
series of marches parallel with the Euphrates, I chanced to meet a 
desert horde whose greyhounds are in high repute. Buying a brace 
of saplings, I took them on with me, lodging them in the tent, and 
doing everything that was possible to make them feel at home. 
Surprising to relate, they obstinately refused both food and water. 
The remains of a venison pasty seemed at once to attract and to repel 
them. A pan of water appealed to them even more strongly, but they 
would not go up to it. After a time a Persian muleteer explained the 
mystery in a twinkling. No sooner did he upset the water and toss 
the viands on the ground before them than the silky-eared ones ran 
in like Trojans, and made up in a few moments for a day’s fasting. 
Accustomed to lap from the river, from irrigational channels, and from 
sheets of surface water, and reared among people who do not use tables, 
they had been taught by many a buffet to keep their noses out of 
cooking-pots and vessels of every description. Use, it is commonly 
said, is second nature, but in this connection it has to be remembered 
that to eat and drink from receptacles is even in the human animal a 
habit that waits on civilisation. 


III. ConsERVANCY 


There is a good old story current of a midshipman who, when 
sent up a creek by his captain to report on the manners and customs 
of the natives, put it all into these four words: ‘Manners none; 

* Arabic form of ‘ Haroun el Raschid,’ meaning ‘ Aaron, the straight,’ z.e. orthodox, 
just, &. 
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customs beastly.’ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. No 
mere landsman can come within a measurable distance of such a piece 
of nautical tautness; but the manners, such as they are, of the 
Baghdad Canide having now been described, as is hoped not too 
diffusely, it remains to notice with equal brevity some of their customs 
—a subject, sooth to say, not over-nice to handle, except in so far 
as it is no sin for a dog, any more than for a man, to ‘labour in his 
vocation.’ If one or more of the premier nations were to commis- 
sion a body of representative bacteriologists and other «illuminati 
to found a colony in which, according to the very newest theories, 
all the conditions most favourable at once to the genesis, the matura- 
tion, and the diffusion of zymotic diseases should be present, they could 
scarcely make a more ideal centre of the kind imagined than that 
which lies ready to their hand in the Tigris city. The Americans 
would say of the climate that it consists of ‘samples.’ From June 
to August the heavens are like brass, save when the sandstorm hurtles 
through the sky, driven by the south-eastern sirocco. At noon the 
thermometer may stand at 120° Fahr. in verandahs. From soon 
after sunrise to sunset the well-to-do classes carry on their occupa- 
tions, and indulge in long siestas, in cellars as damp and dark as 
charnel-houses. In winter the temperature occasionally falls below 
freezing-point, heavy rains set in at intervals, and the uneven streets 
tend to lose themselves in mud-pits and in pools of green and slimy 
water. Never since the Ark was floated have human beings laid 
themselves down in closer proximity with the mare and the camel, 
the milch buffalo and the donkey. The house interiors are wholly 
dependent on hand carriage for the replenishing of the water-jars. 
The domestic cloace are constructed on a principle requiring no 
plumbers which probably was known to the Old Testament prophets 
one of whom, Ezra, has his tomb on the Tigris some way below 
Baghdad. Wells are few and far between. Man and beast alike 
drink of the great river, which also forms the arterial common sewer 
of the city; the place where clothes are washed ; and the ‘ Stygian 
wave’ into which is dragged every beast of burden when it is not 
left to lie where it has fallen. As for the Tigris, its channel 
where it divides modern Baghdad into two segments is about as 
broad as that of the Thames at Westminster. On either side sub- 
stantial dwellings, mosques, and other buildings open on it, or over- 
hang it. In spring, when the snow is loosening its hold of the 
Armenian and Kurdi mountain-sides, the swollen current runs from 
bank to bank ; but at most seasons a gradual shrinkage is in progress. 
If all be true that is told us, the muddy bottom, with the water 
ever receding, the exposed surfaces thick with impurities, and the 
tropical sun ‘sucking up all the infections,’ *° must be a regular hot- 
bed of miasma and pestilence. And yet, mirabile dictu, Baghdad is 
not, as Eastern cities go, unhealthy. In the absence of regulaz 
5 The Tempest, Act ii., se. 2. 
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statistics, it is necessary to be guarded ; but it is at least certain that 
for about three-quarters of a century the plague, now so deeply 
rooted in our own Bombay, has spared it absolutely ; and that although 
it has several times been visited by cholera, the mortality from this 
cause has fallen short of rather than exceeded the ratio to which India 
is accustomed. 

The connection between all this and the subject proper is near at 
hand. Let the reader only imagine to himself what the Baghdad of 
the foregoing slight description would be like without the dogs that 
scavenge it. What ‘ Mesopotamia’ ® is in pulpit oratory, ‘ vehicular 
traffic’ is in all cautionary notices proceeding from corporations ; 
but where the streets are so narrow that two horsemen can hardly 
pass without touching, and the slightest rumble will disturb the 
foundations of venerable buildings, city fathers are saved from the 
temptation of using grand words to stop carriages. To come to the 
point, Baghdad has no conservancy carts, or, at least, had none in 
my day, to carry its sweets hither and thither, send them flying in 
at people’s windows, and deposit them in the suburban ‘ breathing- 
places.’ Refuse animal and vegetable matter is largely disposed of 
by the dogs, in situ; while the mere street sweepings find their way 
into the furnaces of the public bath-keepers, who, if restricted to 
fuels sanctioned by savants, would have to raise their charges far 
above the reach of the wayfaring and perspiring classes. It certainly 
is horrid to watch some grey-muzzled veteran 


Or bob-tail tyke, or trundle-tail,’ 


who, because he is ‘ such a beast,’ has secured, so to speak, the corner 
table, licking his chops over a feast of fat things. It is also shocking 
to think of such packs of ragamuffins that they can claim kindred 
with our own Waterloo Cup candidates and flat-coated retrievers, 
which, wherever they appear, command so much admiration. But, 
after all, is not the bed rock identical throughout the canine world ? 
Does not the daintiest Skye terrier that ever took his carriage-airings 
seated on a cushion as vis-a-vis to a ‘lady of quality’ rub himself 
with infinitely greater gusto on a piece of carrion than on a bundle 
of the sweetest meadow hay? Nay, is it not so probable as to be 
almost certain that the noble Alpine mastiffs whose exploits are so 
famous, when they scrape the snow from dead or dying travellers, 
are impelled thereto by the self-same instinct as that which teaches 
their Eastern cousins to turn up the sand-drift over the remains of 
the fallen mule or camel? An instinct, we all know, can no more 
be created than it can be eradicated—‘ Naturam expellas furca, tamen 

® The ‘ country between the rivers’ (a purely geographical expression introduced by 
the Greeks about the time of Alexander) from the points where the Euphrates and the 
Tigris break through the Taurus range to, in the south, the so-called ‘ Median Wall’; 
where the same rivers, approaching each other, to diverge lower down, enter the rich 


alluvium of Babylonia, near Hit, the ancient Is. 
7 King Lear, Act IIL, se. 6. 
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usque recurret’—but we also know that one and the same instinct 
admits of being directed into ever so many different channels by 
means of education, 


IV 


Like the Irish post-boy’s ‘trot for the avenue,’ a special repre- 
sentation has been reserved for the finish. It was stated at the 
outset that a notable fact of canine natural history would be brought 
forward in the sequel ; and this is the proper place for it. During a 
residence of ten years—1882-92—in Baghdad, as H.M.’s Consul- 
General, I never saw or heard of a case of madness in the dog ; and on 
inquiry it transpired that the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ equally with the 
surgeon-major of the Bombay army who during many years had 
been attached as medical officer to the consulate, had the same story 
to tell. This fact seemed so remarkable as to deserve mention in a 
work on Arabian topics which I brought out later ;* and the hope 
was that some of the authorities who are interested in the subjects 
of rabies and hydrophobia would notice the reference. It is, of course, 
possible that during the years that have passed since 1892—“‘ alas! 
how time escapes,’ as Cowper says—cases of rabies have occurred on 
the Tigris; but, even so, the long antecedent period of immunity is 
not to be forgotten. All that will here be attempted is to note down 
a few facts, the task of drawing inferences being left to the scientific. 
Speaking, firstly, of the risks of the disease being imported, not only 
is the desert round Baghdad the habitat of the wolf, the fox, and 
the jackal, but there are few parts of the world, between London 
and Hong Kong, from which pet dogs are not brought occasionally 
by military officers of the Osmanli, by consuls, and by travellers. 
In ten years I saw two packs of foxhounds imported to Baghdad 
from England, besides a goodly number of German boarhounds, 
Dandie Dinmonts, and dogs of other nationalities. And then, with 
regard to the self-development of rabies, if the possibility of such a 
thing apart from bites be granted, the conditions of canine exist- 
ence in Baghdad are as above glanced at. The extremes of tropical, 
or sub-tropical, heat can, it is evident, be experienced without mad- 
ness appearing, though what the effect would be were access to the 
Tigris at the same time wanting is a point only determinable by ex- 
periment. Precisely the same remark is applicable to the habit of 
preying upon offal; and, indeed, one rather common, if somewhat 
random, theory is, that a free supply of this the natural food of the 
dog, together with an open-air life, and the complete absence of 
restriction on acts of reproduction, is not altogether unconnected 
with the exemption which the dogs of Baghdad would appear to enjoy 
from the greatest curse of their species. 

W. TWwEEDIE. 


8 The Arabian Horse: His Country and People. Messrs. William Blackwood & 
Sons: 1894. 
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JAPANESE EDUCATION 


In Japanese schools, when masters and pupils assemble in the hall 
of the school, at the beginning of a school session or term, to celebrate 
the New Year’s day or other féte days, on Commemoration days and 
on Graduation days, in fact in all school functions, and likewise in 
many other functions connected with education, it is usual to commence 
the proceedings with the reading of the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion. This is no empty ceremony; the reader, who is usually the 
principal, feels that he is giving the living words of his Majesty the 
Emperor; the assembly stands up, and when the reading is over, 
all bow in profound reverence, as if they had been delivered by the 
Emperor in person. A copy of this Rescript is distributed from the 
Department of Education to every school in the Empire, whether 
established and maintained by the central government, local govern- 
ments, or by private individuals or corporations ; those for the central 
government schools being actually signed by the Emperor. This 
copy of the Rescript, together with the photographic portraits of 
the Emperor and the Empress, which are distributed on application 
from the Imperial household to all schools above the higher primary 
grade maintained by the central or local governments, are kept 
in a special place in the school and carefully guarded. There have 
been instances when the principal or a teacher of a school saved 
them at the risk of his life from the flames, when the school-house 
was burnt down by conflagration; such deeds are not officially 
encouraged, but there can be no doubt that they make most profound 
impression on the minds of children. 

I think I cannot do better in this Inaugural Address to the course 
of lectures on Japanese Education than say something about this 
Rescript, and explain the circumstances leading to its issue in 1890, 
little more than sixteen years ago. 

I shall begin with the translation, which I may say has been 
made specially for this course of lectures. One of the first things 
I did, when I accepted the invitation of the University of London to 
lecture before an English audience on Japanese education, was to 
look out for a good English translation of the Rescript. There were 
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several translations, but none of them was satisfactory, to my mind, 
some being absolutely erroneous, while others were paraphrases rather 
than translations, therefore conveying sometimes more, sometimes 
less, than the original. I mention this because some of you may have 
seen these translations. So I attempted a new translation myself, 
which I published in papers and magazines, inviting criticisms and 
even asking for new translations. I also got Mr. Makino, the present 
Minister of Education, to interest himself in the matter; meetings 
were held in his official residence of those interested in the matter, 
amongst whom the names of Barons Suyematsu and Kaneko, Professors 
Inouye, Nitobe, Takakusu, and Kanda may be known to you. After a 
long and warm discussion a draft was made, of which I took charge, 
and after consulting some English and American professors a final 
draft was obtained. I have here a copy which came from the printers 
just the day before my departure from Japan. Mr. Makino told me 
that he was going to present a copy to his Majesty the Emperor at 
the earliest opportunity. So this may be said to be almost an official 
translation. It is as follows :— 


THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION. 


Know ye, Our subjects : 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a 
basis broad and everlasting, and have deeply and firmly 
implanted virtue ; Our subjects ever united in loyalty and 
filial piety have from generation to generation illustrated 
the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental 
character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of 
Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands and 
wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in 
modesty and moderation ; extend your benevolence to all ; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop 
intellectual faculties and perfect moral powers ; furthermore, 
advance public good and promote common interests ; always 
respect the Constitution and observe the laws; should 
emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State ; 
and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial 
Throne coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only 
be Our good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious the 
best traditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed 
by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and true 
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in all places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, 
in common with you, Our subjects, that we may all thus 
attain to the same virtue. 
The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd year 
of Meiji. 
(The 30th of October, 1890.) 
(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) 


I fear that, however we may translate it, the translation will not 
convey the same message to you that the original does to a Japanese ; 
in fact, it may be said that our whole moral and civic education 
consists in so imbuing our children with the spirit of the Rescript 
that it forms a part of our national life. The cardinal virtues which 
are pre-eminently put forward are loyalty to the Emperor, with which 
is identified patriotism to the State, and filial piety, including therein 
not only duties due to one’s parents, but to ancestors in general ; all 
the rest may be said to be regarded as an outcome of these two. The 
Rescript admonishes us to certain rules of conduct, that we may 
‘ thereby guard and maintain the prosperity of the Imperial throne,’ for 
we shall thus not only be good and faithful subjects of the Emperor, 
but ‘render illustrious the best traditions of our forefathers ’—#.e. we 
shall so fulfil duties that we owe to the Emperor and the State and to 
one’s parents and ancestors, for, according to Confucius, ‘to keep 
whole the body that you have received from your parents is the 
beginning of filial piety ; to attain fame and make known your parents 
is the end of it.’ Indeed, I think you must have noticed the repeated 
references to the Imperial ancestors and to the forefathers, thus: 
‘Our Imperial ancestors have founded the Empire on a basis broad 
and everlasting’; ‘Our subjects, ever united in loyalty and filial 
piety, have from generation to generation illustrated the beauty 
thereof’; and again, ‘The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by our Imperial ancestors,’ and so on. This repeated 
reference to ancestors is characteristic of our nationality; indeed, 
it is so stated explicitly in the Rescript itself: ‘Our Imperial 
ancestors have founded . . . This is the glory of the funda- 
mental character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our 
education.’ 

The relation between the Imperial House and the people, inti- 
mately connected with the ancestor worship or the reverence for 
ancestors, is, indeed, the basis of our education. The very way in 
which this Rescript has been at once received as the true and adequate 
basis of our moral education, and the reverence in which it is held, 
show sufficiently clearly the special nature of this relation, which 
bas existed without interruption for over twenty-five centuries, 
according to our historical records, although our chronology for the 
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first ten centuries can scarcely be regarded as authentic. Our two 
oldest historical works extant are the Kojiki, or Records of Ancient 
Matters, completed in a.D. 712, and the Nihongi, or Chronicles of Japan, 
completed eight years later, both being compiled by the Imperial 
order from the traditions and materials then extant, the older parts 
being, of course, entirely traditional. Both begin with mythological 
accounts of the separation of the heaven and the earth, the first coming 
down to A.D. 628, and the other to 697. According to these traditions, 
the goddess Ama-Terasu-O-Mi-Kami (literally Heaven-shining-Great- 
Deity or, we may say, Great Goddess of Celestial Light), who reigned in 
the Taka-Ma-ga-Hara (literally Plain of High Heaven), sent down her 
grandson (Ni-Ni-Gi-no-Mikoto) to rule over the Land-of-Luxuriant- 
Rice-Ears, 7.e. Japan, with these words: ‘ This is the land of which 
my descendants shall be the lords. Do thou proceed thither, and 
govern the land. Go! The prosperity of thy dynasty shall be coeval 
with heaven ond earth.’ I wish to call your attention specially to these 
last words. Youremember that they are quoted in the Rescript ; they 
are words ever present to the minds of a Japanese and continually 
occurring in our literature. She also gave him a jewel, a sword, and 
a mirror, which form the three divine treasures of the Empire. Of the 
mirror in particular she said: ‘Regard this mirror exactly as if it 
were my spirit, and reverence (or worship) it as if reverencing me.’ 
This mirror is now enshrined in the Temple at Ise, whereunto tens 
of thousands of pilgrims flock every year from every part of the 
country, and to which on every occasion of great national importance 
the Emperor either goes himself or sends a special messenger to 
announce the event. In the Imperial palace in Tokyé, also; there is a 
shrine, called the Kashikodokoro, or the Sanctuary, where is deposited a 
facsimile of the sacred mirror, made in the reign of the Emperor 
Sujin, B.c. 92, when the original mirror was first moved into a separate 
shrine, lest its sanctity should be diminished by being kept in the 
same building as the living. Here on festival days the Emperor and 
the Empress, the Imperial family and high officials do worship to 
the spirit of the first of the Imperial ancestors. When an official is 
sent on a mission abroad, he will, after the farewell audience of the 
Emperor, be made to do reverence here. Again, in every ordinary 
Japanese household there is a Kami-dana, or god-shelf, in the centre 
of which is placed a Taima, which is a part of the offerings made at 
the Shrine of Ise, and which is distributed thence to every household 
in the Empire at the end of each year. On this altar are also placed, 
besides the Taima representing the shrine at Ise, representations of 
local tutelary deities and other special Shinto shrines, and offerings 
of rice and saké are placed and lights lighted every evening. Thus 
Ama-Terasu-O-Mi-Kami, the first Imperial ancestor, is worshipped 
throughout the whole Empire. 

Well, to return to her grandson, sent to rule over Japan, he is said 
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to have settled in the present province of Hyiga, in the island of 
Kyishi, whence his two great-grandsons sallied forth on an expedition 
to subjugate the whole land. After several years of hard fighting, 
during which the elder was killed, the younger succeeded in esta- 
blishing his authority over a district in the neighbourhood of the 
modern province of Yamato, and ascended the throne in B.c. 660, 
according to the Nihongi, although, as I said before, the chronology 
cannot be relied upon. Such is the account handed down to us 
by the traditions ; ethnological investigations alone can determine 
where the High Heavenly Plain was, whence we Japanese have 
come. 

From this first Emperor, now known as Emperor Jimmu, there 
has been an unbroken line of descent to the present reigning Emperor. 
This unique character of our Imperial dynasty, and the fact that we 
regard all Japanese, with the exception of some few naturalised Coreans 
and Chinese and subjugated Ainos, as descended either from the 
Imperial House or from those who came over with it from the High 
Heavenly Plain, may be considered as constituting the special character 
of our nationality ; our nation is, as it were, one family, of which the 
Emperor is the head or patriarch, and it has been so since the first 
foundation of the Empire. Never, during the whole course of our 
history, has there been a single serious instance of a subject presuming 
to attempt to place himself on the throne, and never during that time 
have we been conquered by a foreign foe. The single occasion on 
which we were seriously threatened by a foreign invasion, previously 
to the Meiji era, was towards the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
when Kublai Khan, having conquered China, sent embassy after 
embassy for several years to induce the Japanese to accept his 
suzerainty. But no reply was sent to these messages, which were 
regarded as insults. On one occasion a large fleet of 150 vessels 
was sent, and there was a great fighting, in which the invaders by their 
guns and by their superior tactics caused great havoc among the 
Japanese army; but the Chinese general was wounded, and a heavy 
gale arising the invaders could not follow up their advantages. Taught 
by experience, the Japanese spent a few years of respite they had in 
building a line of fortresses along the coast of Kyishii for some 
hundred miles ; and when, in 1281, Kublai, exasperated by the stubborn 
attitude of the Japanese and bent seriously on conquering them by 
force, sent a large force of 100,000 soldiers, toyether with a contingent 
of 10,000 Coreans, they could not effect a landing on the mainland 
for more than sixty days—that being the tactics adopted by the Japan- 
ese—until finally, a heavy autumnal gale arising, the whole Chinese 
fleet was scattered, and those who survived the tempest were killed 
by the Japanese, so that it is said that only three men out of 100,000 
escaped to carry the tale back to China. This is spoken of popularly 
as Ise-no-Kami-Kaze, or the divine gale of Ise, it being supposed that 
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the goddess sent the tempest to protect the land governed by her 
descendants. 

Among the 122 Emperors from Jimmu to the present sovereign 
there have been many specially distinguished for their prominent 
virtues, for their good administration, for their military prowess, for 
their literary taste, and so on; but we may say that there was none 
who was not animated by a high sense of responsibility as the ruler of 
the land and by love of the people entrusted to their care. And 
the people have always regarded them with peculiar feelings of 
reverence and loyalty. It is true that their power was usurped some- 
times by the Court nobles, and afterwards, during the last 700 years 
previous to the restoration of Meiji, by the military class, who practi- 
cally ruled the land. Certainly, Samurais owed their loyalty in the 
first instance to their chiefs, and so, also, common people to the lords 
of the land; but even during this period the Imperial House, devoid 
of any real power as it was, never failed to receive reverence and 
veneration, not only from the people in general, but from the military 
chiefs themselves. Only the Emperor could bestow Court ranks or 
official titles, which, though nominal, were much coveted ; many circum- 
stances could be cited to show this attitude towards the Imperial 
House. 

This reverence of the Imperial House is intimately connected 
with the ancestor worship. Our primitive Shintoism, before the 
introduction of Buddhism and Chinese philosophy, so far as can be 
gathered from the above-mentioned Kojiki and Nihongi, was pre- 
eminently worship of ancestors, together with some admixture of 
nature worship; already in the fifth and sixth centuries the great 
shrines at Ise, Izumo, Atsuta, etc., erected for the worship of deified 
ancestors, were in existence. These gods were supposed to be guardians 
of the land, and on important state occasions they were consulted or 
their protection was specially asked for. Towards the end of the 
sixth century Buddhism and Chinese civilisation began to be intro- 
duced, at first through Corea, and then directly from China. It was 
not the common people who became first converts to the new religion, 
but the Imperial Court ; and there ensued a fierce struggle between 
the conservative party, who maintained that the worship of foreign 
gods would anger the old gods of Japan and bring calamities on the 
land, and the party of reform, who were for adopting the new and, 
as they thought, superior civilisation. This was not a religious struggle 
in the sense that would be usually understood by the term ; it was 
tather a political struggle between two powerful Court parties, one 
progressive and the other conservative. Finally the Buddhist party 
was victorious, owing to the aid of the famous Shotoku Taishi, 
the regent and heir-presumptive to the throne, a great Chinese scholar, 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Buddhism, who saw in it and in 
Confucian ethics the best means of elevating the moral condition of the 
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people ; he is still regarded, as his name indicates, as a prince of most 
saintly virtues. Most of the subsequent Emperors and the Imperial 
family and the nobles of the Court were zealously in favour of the 
new religion ; but it is to be borne carefully in mind that this zeal for 
Buddhism by no means precluded their worshipping at the shrines 
of their ancestors—i.e. of the ancient gods of the land. Indeed, these 
were several times consulted by the Court whether the new religion 
should be introduced or not. Thus, during the regency of the Prince 
Shotoku, just mentioned (597-621), while on the one hand laws and 
orders were issued enjoining} people 'to embrace Buddhism and en- 
couraging the erection of Buddhist temples, on the other hand a Rescript 
was issued insisting upon the reverence being paid to the ancient 
gods ; and the Prince, with the whole Court, is said to have held a high 
festival in their honour; and the same Prince, in conjunction with 
the head of the Buddhist party, Soga-no-Umako, was the first to have 
the traditions of old Japan taken down in writing and compiled, 
although, unfortunately, this compilation was lost afterwards at the 
time of the downfall of the Soga family. The Emperor Shimu 
(724-748), one of the most devoted followers of Buddhism, sent 
messengers to the shrines at Ise and Usa when the Coreans sent insult- 
ing embassies, and on one occasion, when the land was desolated by 
a plague, went himself to Ise and sent messengers to other important 
shrines to pray for the abatement of the scourge. There were many 
able Buddhist priests at this time, and in order to reconcile their 
religion with the spirit of ancestor worship, which they could not 
hope to overcome, they maintained that the ancient gods (i.e. the 
ancestors and great men) were but different impersonations of Buddha, 
that appeared to lead the people of Japan to the ultimate goal of 
Buddhism. It is recorded that when Emperor Shimu, whom I have 
just mentioned as a devotee of Buddhism, was about to erect a temple 
to the Daibutsu, or the great Buddha that visitors to Nara, the 
ancient capital of Japan, may still see, he sent a Buddhist priest to 
the shrine at Ise to ask the will of the goddess, who returned, saying 
that the goddess was propitious, for the Rushanabutsu, that the 
image represented, was none other than the goddess herself; not 
satisfied with this, he sent a noble of the Court for a confirmation of 
this. Gradually the Luddhist priests elaborated this doctrine of the 
impersonations ; and there being many able men among them, they 
gradually appropriated almost all the Shinto shrines and became 
ministers at these shrines, as well as at pure Buddhist temples. Thus 
in Japan Buddhism became associated with the ancestor worship, and 
so it spread rapidly among the people, which it would not have done, 
probably, had it been opposed to the ancestor worship. Buddhism 
thus absorbed, as it were, the Shintoism until the revival of the 
Shintoism, or rather the rise of Neo-Shintoism, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a period which was most remarkable for its 
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reaction against old traditions and schools in almost every branch of 
intellectual, moral and artistic activity. At the beginning of the 
Meiji era all the Shinto shrines were ‘ purified,’ and Buddhism and 
Shintoism were entirely separated, at least officially. 

What I want to bring out is that Buddhism, which, if not 
actually opposed to ancestor worship, does not essentially hold it, 
chad to modify itself so as not to come into conflict with the 
deep-rooted belief of the people, and adapt itself to the national 
practice, and came to encourage the ancestor worship. And thus the 
worship of ancestors has continued from the oldest times to the present 
day to be the most powerful factor in moulding our national character. 
Nor does the introduction of the Western civilisation, which has 
wrought such changes in other matters, seem to have had any effect on 
this. At the present day, in every Japanese household, in addition 
to the Kamidana, which I mentioned as a sort of domestic shrine, 
there is another sacred place, called Butsudan, or Buddhist altar, 
containing cenotaphs bearing the posthumous Buddhist names of 
the ancestors ; or, if the family be of pure Shinto persuasion, a second 
Kamidana, containing cenotaphs of the ancesters of the family. 
There are certain festival days, when offerings are made and family 
graves are visited and decorated ; at the beginning and the end of 
each year, just as people go about visiting the living, so the graves 
of the ancestors are visited and offerings of flowers and incense made. 
So, also, if a man goes on a long journey, he will generally go to take 
leave of his ancestors’ graves, just as he would go to the living ; if he 
lives in a distant place, he will often go long journeys to visit them. 
Thus, to a Japanese, the spirit of his ancestors is ever present in all 
the events of his life. 

You will, of course, see the intimate relation that I said existed 
between the ancestor worship and the reverence towards the Imperial 
House. Japanese do not worship at the shrine of the Imperial ancestors, 
such as that at Ise, simply because they are the shrines of the ancestors 
of the Emperor, but also because they are the shrines of the sovereigns 
of our ancestors. The relation between the Imperial House and the 
people is not merely a relation between the reigning sovereign and his 
subjects, but also one between his ancestors and our ancestors for 
generations, from the very beginning of the Empire. This relation 
is clearly assumed in the Rescript on education. Or take the words 
of the preamble to the Constitution promulgated, as you are aware 
no doubt, in 1889, as a free gift from the Emperor to his people : 

Having, by virtue of the glories of Our Ancestors, ascended the throne of a 
lineal suecession unbroken for ages eternal; remembering that Our beloved 
subjects are the very same that have been favoured with the benevolent care 
and affectionate vigilance of Our Ancestors, and desiring to promote their 
welfare and give development to their moral and intellectual faculties; and 
hoping to maintain the prosperity and progress of the State, in concert with 


Our people and with their support, We hereby promulgate, in‘pursuance of Our 
3u 2 
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Imperial Rescript of the 12th day of the 10th month of the 14th year of Meiji 
(1881), a fundamental law of State to exhibit the principles by which We are to 
be guided in Our conduct, and to point out to what Our Descendants and Our 
subjects and their descendants are for ever to conform. The rights of 
sovereignty of the State We have inherited from Our Ancestors, and We shall 
bequeath them to Our Descendants... . 


Again, in the Imperial Speech on the same occasion are the following 


words : 


The Imperial Founder of Our House and Our other Imperial Ancestors, by 
the help and support of the forefathers of Our subjects, laid the foundation 
of Our Empire upon a basis which is to last forever. That this brilliant 
achievement embellishes the annals of Our country is due to the glorious 
virtues of Our Sacred Imperial Ancestors, and to the loyalty and bravery of 
Our subjects, their love of their country and their public spirit. Considering 
that Our subjects are the descendants of the loyal and good subjects of Our 
Imperial Ancestors, We doubt not but that Our subjects will be guided by Our 
views, and will sympathise with all Our endeavours, and that, harmoniously 
co-operating together, they will share with us Our hope of making manifest the 
glory of Our country, both at home and abroad, and of securing for ever the 
stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our Imperial Ancestors. 


These words, I think, will be sufficient to illustrate what I have said 
about the relation between the Imperial House and the people. Truly, 
as a recent Japanese author on the awakening of Japan has remarked, 
‘ that sacred conception (Mikado) is the thought inheritance of Japan. 
Mythology has consecrated it, history has endeared it, and poetry has 
idealised it.’ 

I hope that what I have been saying will give you some idea of the 
message that the Rescript conveys to us, and how it serves as the basis 
of our moral education. It remains for me to explain how this 
Rescript came to be issued. For that I shall have to go back to the 
beginning of the Meiji era. In April 1868, the year after the accession 
to the throne of the present Emperor, one of the first acts after the 
real power of government was restored into the Imperial hands was 
to swear solemnly the following memorable oath, known in our history 
as ‘the Imperial Oath of five articles.’ The five articles are as follows : 


(1) Deliberative assemblies shall be established, and all measures of govern- 
ment shall be decided by public opinion. 

(2) All classes, high and low, shall unite in vigorously carrying out the plan 
of the Government. 

(3) Officials, civil and military, and all common people shall, as far as 
possible, be allowed to fulfil their just desires, so that there may not be any 
discontent among them. : 

(4) Uncivilised customs of former times shall be broken through, and 
everything shall be based upon the just and equitable principle of nature. 

(5) Knowledge shall be sought for throughout the whole world, so that the 
welfare of the Empire may be promoted. 

Desiring to carry out a reform without parallel in the annals of Our country, 
We ourselves hereby take the initiative, and swear to the deities of heaven and 
earth to adopt the above fundamental principles of national government, so as 
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to establish thereby the security and prosperity of the people. We call upon 
you all to make combined and strenuous efforts to carry them out. 

These five articles, so solemnly enunciated by the Emperor before the 
Court assembled in Shishinden, or the throne-room of the old palace at 
Kyoto, have been the fundamental principles according to which the 
government has since been carried out. 

In accordance with this oath, radical changes followed in rapid 
succession. The most important of these was the abolition of the 
feudal system. In 1869 the great Daimyés of Satsuma, Choshi, Hizen, 
and Tosa memorialised the Throne that it was just and proper that all 
lands and people of the Empire should come under the direct control 
of the Emperor ; other Daimyéis followed their example ; thereupon all 
the Daimyis were summoned to a consultation ; and in consequence 
of their recommendation all the fiefs hitherto held by them were 
restored to the Emperor, the Daimyis receiving one-tenth of the 
revenues of their former fiefs ; Samurais, the old retainers of Daimyés, 
but now directly subject to the Emperor, also received pensions. 
These pensions were afterwards commuted into national bonds. 
Taus the great feudal nobles voluntarily gave up their territories 
and their power, even of life and death, over the people in those 
territories which they had held for centuries because it was just and 
proper. Many measures were then carried out which it would be 
difficult to carry out at any other time. It is not to be wondered at 
that the Government and the people, in their anxiety to introduce 
Western civilisation and bring themselves up to the level of the 
Western nations in power and prosperity, sometimes threw overboard 
things that it would have been well to keep, and often tried to adopt 
Western methods wholesale, without troubling to consider whether 
they would be suitable to our national characteristics or not, or taking 
care to adapt them to our special needs. Just to give one instance 
from our educational system, when the first normal school was opened 
in Tokys, in 1872, and an American engaged to teach the method of 
instruction in primary schools, the Minister of Education gave express 
instructions to the American teacher that he was to give instruction 
exactly as he would in America, and not to think of modifying so as to 
adapt his teaching to Japanese. The chief aim at that time was 
rather to cut away from the past, or, in the words of the Imperial 
oath, ‘to break through the uncivilised customs of former times,’ 
‘to seek for knowledge throughout the whole world,’ and to con- 
struct a new system based ‘upon the just and equitable principle of 
nature.’ Perhaps if they had stopped in those days to consider de- 
liberately, and spent time in adjusting and adapting before adopting, 
we might have been spared some errors, but it is doubtful whether we 
should have been able, on the whole, to make such advances as we have. 
As we were willing to let old things go, so we did not hesitate to change 
the newly adopted if we found that they did not suit us; and as we 
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gradually came to have a better and truer knowledge of the Western 
civilisation, of its inner spirit rather than its outward form, so also 
we came back to a better appreciation of what we have inherited 
from the old, happily not too late for us to attempt to retain what was 
best in them and blend them with what was best in the new. 

Thus it was in our moral teaching. In old feudal days a large 
portion of the time of the youths of the Samurai class was spent in 
learning the arts of fencing, archery, use of spears, riding, jijutsu, 
swimming, etc., which were considered necessary as a part of their 
military training; while their literary education consisted almost 
entirely in reading books in Chinese (not necessarily Chinese, but 
written in Chinese), principally on philosophy and history. These 
books were studied chiefly with the view to intellectual and moral 
training ; they were taught thereby their responsibility as members of 
the ruling class, and how to discharge this responsibility ; there they 
learned the cause of the rise, decline, and fall of States and families, 
there they read of the deeds of great and good men. Bysuch means, 
with precepts and examples, the spirit of loyalty to their lords and filial 
piety to their parents, of reverence for the Imperial House and venera- 
tion for their ancestors, was inculcated. In fact, in those days 
learning meant intellectual culture and moral training. With the 
other classes it was the same, only in a lesser degree, as they would 
not be called upon to rule over others. 

When, in 1872, the first education code was promulgate:l, there 
was no special provision made for higher moral training, not because 
morals or moral teaching was regarded as unimportant, but because 
necessity for such was not clearly perceived, learning being, 
as I have just stated, regarded as synonymous with the intellectual 
and moral training. Just as they were formerly given books in 
Chinese on philosophy and history, so now young men were often 
given to read indiscriminately works of Rousseau, Montesquieu, Mill, 
Spencer, and so on. Effects of such books on the minds of youths 
who, according to the spirit of the time, were apt to look down upon 
everything old as good for nothing, and eager to climb to the heights 
of Western civilisation, may be imagined. In 1880 we find the De- 
partment of Education issuing instructions to the local prefects to 
prohibit the use of text-books likely to be injurious to the morals 
or to disturb public order, or otherwise deleterious to education. 
This was but a negative step ; there was felt a need for a basis of moral 
teaching ; we seemed to have cut loose from our old moorings and 
to be drifting away, no one could say whither. Then it was that 
some who did not themselves believe in Christianity nevertheless 
thought that it should be adopted as the basis of our moral teaching ; 
others talked wildly about a new religion ; some were for returning to 
the old teachings of Confucius. But the old standard of devotion to 
duty, of loyalty and filial piety, had been maintained by the older men, 
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and home influences were powerful enough to keep the rising generation 
in the same path. Gradually, as I have remarked before, we came 
to the better and truer appreciation of our inheritance from the former 
days ; and when, in October 1890, the Imperial Rescript was issued, 
we felt that the whole question was settled, and thenceforth there 
was a firm basis for our moral teaching. It was not anything new; 
it was a clear enunciation, as the Rescript says, ‘of the teaching 
bequeathed by our Imperial ancestors, to be observed alike by their 
descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and_true in all 
places.’ 
D. Kixvucat. 
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HOW LOCAL GOVERNMENT IS WORKED 
IN IRELAND 


Tue admission of Mr. Balfour that the Irish Councils Bill is incapable, 
by any legitimate process of development, of being turned into the 
irreducible minimum demanded by the Nationalists was received 
by the Liberal party with almost hysterical expressibns of relief. 
The rank and file in the House of Commons, writhing under such 
a castigation as Mr. Balfour alone can give—and oppressed by the 
nightmare of having to defend the Government proposals in the 
country—gratefully welcomed this definition of the measure as a text 
for their autumn meetings. The Radical Press revelled next day 
in an apparent admission that the Bill involves no direct jeopardy to 
the Act of Union. Perhaps, from an electioneering point of view, 
the phrase was a mistake. The leader of the Opposition forgets the 
unscrupulous ingenuity of those who compile the elective literature 
of the Liberal party—and we shall doubtless see that the same hands 
who were responsible for the famous Chinese slavery posters will find 
scope for their particular genius in separating, for purposes of quota- 
tion, the phrase in question from the context in the speech. To those, 
however, who are concerned with statecraft rather than election 
leaflets it must be apparent that Mr. Balfour’s line of attack was the 
wise one. The Bill is not Home Rule. However great may be the 
objections to the scheme from a constitutional point of view—however 
much we may be opposed to a complete violation of the fundamental 
principle of the Constitution that the British Parliament is to have 
control of the spending of moneys voted by the British taxpayer— 
the Bill as sketched out by Mr. Birrell cannot be said to affect the 
legislative supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The main interest of 
the measure—apart from the constitutional principle to which reference 
has been made and the issues raised by the relative positions of the 
Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieutenant—must centre not in the 
Imperial Parliament, but in Ireland herself. The danger for those 
who are opposed to Home Rule, as Mr. Balfour—with his power of 
going to the very heart of a political issue—pointed out in his speech, 
lies not in the immediate effect of the proposals, but in the situation 
which they must inevitably create. 
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There are more ways of killing a cat than by drowning it ; and to 
turn a bull-terrier loose in the stable-yard (if there is no escape for the 
cat) may be equally efficacious. This would seem to be the method 
adopted by the present Ministry. Attempts have been made to drown 
that cat before. It has, however, invariably made its reappearance. 
Mr. Birrell has therefore reverted in desperation to the bull-terrier 
expedient, and these obnoxious individuals—the Irish subjects of 
the Crown who are loyal to the British Constitution—are to be worried 
in a Dublin back-yard until such time as they cease resistance or until 
the British public, wearied of the noise, step in with a bludgeon to 
give them the coup de grace or beat off the terrier. 

In view of this ‘ change of venue’ on the part of Liberals it is only 
natural that considerable prominence was given in the debate to the 
lessons afforded by the working of the Local Government Act. By the 
constitution of the proposed Council the administrative authority will 
be vested, so far as the transferred departments are concerned, not, 
as hitherto, in a minister responsible to Parliament, but in represen- 
tatives elected on the same basis as the existing local authorities. 

Under these circumstances an illuminating sidelight is thrown 
upon the Government scheme by the past history of these bodies. 
The same electors will control the new Council. The same class of 
representatives will be returned. The administration of the central 
body will be carried out in the same spirit, and with the same objects, 
as the administration of the units of local government has been in 
the past. 

There must be many who will doubt if such an unworkable scheme 
—so unsatisfactory to all parties concerned—as that which has been 
put forward by the Government is ever destined to pass the House of 
Commons. Incase, however, the Bill ever reaches its further stages, 
it may be of practical use to those who are interested in the Irish 
problem if I endeavour to sketch out the leading characteristics of 
Trish local government since the passing of the Act of 1898. 


i. 


When introducing the Local Government Act of 1898—an Act 
which abolished the Grand Jury system of Ireland and gave to that 
country a system of popular local government equivalent to that 
existing in the United Kingdom—Mr. Gerald Balfour expressed the 
hope that fair representation, proportioned to their position, education, 
and unquestioned great experience of country administration, would 
continue to be given to the resident gentry in Ireland, and that the 
benefit of their services would not be lost under the new conditions 
which were to take the place of the pre-existing form of local adminis- 


tration. 
This hope was re-echoed by Mr. Redmond in statements which are 
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of peculiar interest at a time when his honeyed utterances about the 
interests of the minority are being quoted by his Liberal allies. He 
spoke as follows : 


The grand juries, owing to their constitution, have been to a large extent 
failures, but it would be absurd to deny that on every one of the juries in Ireland 
there have been country gentlemen who have shown the greatest aptitude for 
business, the greatest industry, and the greatest ability ; and I say it would be a 
monstrous thing if by working the elections for these county councils upon 
narrow sectarian or political lines, men of that class were excluded from the 
service of their country on these boards.—Parliamentary Debates, the 21st of 
February, 1898. 


A month later the leader of the Nationalist party repeated these 
views in the House of Commons, promising hearty support to a spirit 
of toleration, both on his own behalf and on that of his followers. 

Whatever influence my friends and I have in Ireland would certainly be 
used to obtain for this scheme a fair and successful working. Our desire will 
be to work this Bill on fair and tolerant lines so far as we can. No man’s 
politics or religion will be allowed to be a bar to him if he desires to serve his 
country on one of the new bodies.—Parliamentary Debates, the 21st of March, 
1898. 


Alas! the expectations thus raised were doomed to speedy dis- 
appointment. So soon as the Bill became an Act, the mask was 
thrown off. The gospel of peace preached in the House of Commons 
gave place to a declaration of war on the hillsides of Connemara. 
The Nationalist leaders, quick to observe the value of the weapon 
which had been placed in their hands, did not hesitate to use it. The 
decree of ostracism went forth against all those for whom toleration 
had been promised. Electors were urged ‘to use these bodies for 
political purposes, for the purpose of forwarding the cause of Irish 
freedom,’ ‘to never elect the supporters of foreign rule to administer 
local government,’ and ‘to let it be known beforehand that no man 
need come and ask for their vote unless he had previously joined the 
United Irish League.’ So successful was the appeal of the Nationalist 
leaders—so perfect is Nationalist organisation—that three years 
later Mr. John Redmond, who had declared in the House of Commons 
that ‘it would be a monstrous thing if the elections for these county 
councils were to be worked on narrow sectarian or political lines,’ 
was able to boast in a speech at Cork that ‘the county and district 
councils to-day form a network of Nationalist organisations all over 
Ireland.’ 

I append a return showing the political complexion of the first 
and third councils: the latter being the bodies at present in office. 
These figures have been already quoted publicly on more than one 
occasion ; but as they are so significant, perhaps I may be allowed 
to once more draw attention to them. An examination of this return 
establishes, in the most convincing manner, the truth of the assertion 
that, so far from exercising the new powers conferred upon them 
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in a spirit of moderation and toleration, the local government electors 
in Ireland—outside certain counties of Ulster—have virtually excluded 
from the councils every candidate of the class who differed from them 
in politics and creed. 

It will be seen that the representation retained by this class on the 
first councils, outside the six counties named, was that which, with 
few exceptions, was already secured to it by the system of nomination 
contained in a special provision of the Act of 1898, which provided 
for the addition to each of the first councils of a nominated element 
consisting of three grand jury representatives. By this means a small 
share of representation upon the councils was ensured to the county- 
gentleman class for a period of at least three years. The existence 
of the nominated element came to an end, however, with the first 
councils, which went out of office in 1902. 

1900 
Unionists. . : . . 271 | Unionists . : ber Ai . 134 


Nationalists . A F . 804 | Nationalists = 3 . 801 
Devolutionists 6 


Indefinite . ‘ é . ve 
Total number in Ireland . 1,075 | Total number in Ireland . 951 


Omit the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, London- 
derry, and Tyrone: the figures for the remaining twenty-seven 
counties would be: 

1900 1906 
Unionists . ‘ ; - ; Unionists . s P : <; ae 
Nationalists “ ‘ : ‘ Nationalists : ‘ P ai ge 
Devolutionists . ‘ 7 ; 5 
| Indefinite . ; , : ‘ 5 


Totalnumber .. . 885 Totalnumber . .  . 780 

If it is borne in mind, in connection with the above statistics, 
that in the returns for 1900 each council contained three of the old 
grand jury representatives, the decrease in the representatives of the 
minority on the existing councils is most marked. I may add that in 
the present state of political representation fourteen counties have — 
not a single Unionist on any county council, while in eight more the 
minority are represented by one member in each. The seven counties 
of Munster have only two Unionists in all, and there are a like number 
in the five counties of Connaught. 

What is true in regard to the county councils is true also in regard 
to the other local authorities. 

District councils, boards of guardians, asylums boards—one and 
all—outside certain counties of Ulster, form part and parcel of Mr. 
Redmond’s ‘ network of Nationalist organisation.’ 

Unfortunately I have not got the electoral statistics for the district 
councils, but the composition of these bodies is indicated by the 
ex officio members of the county councils—i.e. the chairmen of the 
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district councils ; and I find, as regards these, that in twenty-eight 
counties and ridings (including two ridings of Cork and Tipperary) 
there are on the existing councils a total of 172 chairmen of district 
councils, only five of whom are Unionists. 

If we turn to the asylums boards the proportions are equally 
striking. I have before me a return for eight counties in the south 
and west of Ireland. Previous to the Act of 1898 some ninety Unionist 
members were serving upon these bodies. Nowthereareseven. These 
are not specially selected counties, but are typical of three-fourths 
of Ireland. An examination of the political constitution, past and 
present, of the Irish local bodies demonstrates the complete success 
of the Nationalist leaders in their policy of excluding from public life 
all save their own nominees—who are one and all elected, not to do 
practical work for the prosperity of the country, but, in the words of 
Mr. Dillon, to ‘ forward the cause of Irish freedom.’ 


I. 


The quotations from speeches given above—which are mere 
samples of a mass of similar utterances—serve to show that the local 
bodies are admittedly for the most part mere pawns in the Home 
Rule game. An examination of the manner in which their ‘ patron- 
age’ is bestowed exhibits one of their methods by which that game 
is played. Not merely is a man who happens to be a Unionist excluded 
from all participation in local public life, but he is also debarred— 
except in very rare instances—from employment in the service of the 
local bodies. There is, be it here remarked, a fundamental difference 
between legitimate political patronage (such as the appointment of 
an alderman whose politics are those of a majority and who is in other 
respects a suitable person) and the illegitimate promotion of the 
interests of your own supporters apart from personal qualifications. 
The former is the system recognised in England ; the latter is the prac- 
tice of the branches of the United Irish League, which in Nationalist 
Ireland masquerade under the name of local institutions. Only too 
frequently the best qualifications which a candidate can possess for 
any appointment within their gift are that he should be a pronounced 
advocate of separation and a violent anti-Englander. 

Let a man be imprisoned for cowardly intimidation, and directly 
he is released he will, in all probability, be rewarded by employment 
under a local body. The following table will show the extent to 
which these tactics of exclusion are adopted. It is, I believe, a com- 
plete and accurate return of appointments of Unionists to any official 
position made by nineteen county councils since the passing of the 
Local Government Act of 1898. One word of explanation is necessary, 
however, in connection with the remarks contained in the last column. 
A certain number of officials were transferred from the grand juries. 
These for the most part have been retained, since dismissal means that 
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the local authority have to pension the official whose appointment 
they terminate. Thus a certain number of Unionists have doubtless 
remained in the employment of the county councils. When, however, 
an opportunity arises of making a fresh appointment, the vacant 
post is never given to a Unionist; and the reason is, as all Ireland 
knows in spite of barefaced statements to the contrary made by 
members of the Government, that it is because he refuses to sacrifice 
his political and religious convictions to his personal interest. 


RETURN OF APPOINTMENTS MADE BY Nationatist County CouNcILs 
IN IRELAND OF UNIONISTS TO ANY OFFICIAL POSITIONS SINCE 
THE PASSING OF THE LocAL GOVERNMENT AOT 


















































Population in 1901. Appointments of | 
SSO, Cole Laat % | 
County Protes-| Other Remarks 
aman, | Prater loner | ft, | Union| 
ists | = 
| Carlow. 33,399 4,307 42 | None| None County and assistant sur- 
| | _ veyors from grand jury 
Cork .| 865,724 | 36,913 | 1,974 » | 9 | Seven Unionists in minor 
| posts from grand jury 
| Kerry ., 160,511 5,006 | 209; » | » | Two clerks from grand 
jury 
| King’s. 53,806 6,258 | 123 | One | ,, | Assistant secretary ap- 
| pointed county surveyor 
| from grand jury 
| Leitrim . 62,860 6,462 21 | None 2 Solicitor from grand jury 
Louth . 60,171 5,494 | 155 , | 4, | Secretary from grand jury 
| Meath . 62,643 4,790 64 ” oo} 
| Monaghan 54,757 | 19,479| 871) , | » 
| Queen’s . 50,599 | 6,664 | 154| One | ,, | Scotch Unionist ap- | 
| pointed agricultural 
instructor 
|Roscommon, 99,085 2,623 83; None; ,, | 
Sligo -| 76,144 | 7,595 | 342 ” » | Secretary from grand jury 
Tipperary, | 150,332 | 9,727 | 173 | One " Medical superintendent of 
N.&S. | | asylum appointed. 
Ridings | South Riding county | 
surveyor, and one rate- 
collector from grand 
jury 
| Wexford .| 95,435 8,472 | 197 | None; ,, | County surveyor and | 
solicitor from grand 
| |. jury 
| Westmeath 56,673 | 4,841) 115| ,, | ., | Assistant county surveyor | 
| | from grand jury 
| Wicklow .| 48,083 12,470} 271] ,, » | Secretary from grand jury | 
| Clare -| 110,384 | 2,241 81 | One » | A Unionist deputy road | 
surveyor was appointed 
Longford .| 42,742 3,862 68 | None} ,, The secretary isa Unionist 
| handed over from grand 
jury 
| Mayo - | 194,504 | 4,564 98] » » | There are in this county 
| five Unionist -employés 
| | all handed over from | 
| | grand jury | 
|Grandtotal | 1,777,802 | 151,568 |4491| — | — | ya 





~ It will be seen from the total figures in this return that in these 
nineteen counties and ridings in Ireland, with a population of 1,777,802 
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Roman Catholics and 151,568 Protestants, the county councils have 
only appointed five Unionists to any position of emolument in their 
gift since the passing of the Act in 1898. 

These five Unionists were as follows : 

In Clare, a deputy road surveyor. 

In King’s, a Scotch specialist on agricultural instruction. 

In South Tipperary, a medical superintendent of the asylum. 

Let me finish this section with a quotation from an article by 
‘Pat,’ a professing Catholic, who is also the author of Economics jor 
Irishmen, a most remarkable book which should be in the hands of 
every student of the Irish problem : 

The board of guardians and district council, in their capacity as the local 
branch of the United Irish League, hold a secret meeting in a public-house, 
with the priest in the chair, and, under his direction, decide what they are to do 
at the public meeting in the board room afterwards, even to the appointment of 
a sub-sanitary officer—that is local government in Ireland. 


Ill 

In addition to the exercise of their patronage on the principle that 
superior professional or other qualifications on the part of a candidate 
are to be deliberately set on one side, for the sole reason that he belongs 
to the creed and political faith of the minority, the Nationalist local 
bodies have another method of obeying Mr. Redmond’s command 
‘to carry on the National work in their council chambers "—I allude 
to their surreptitious attempts to finance the League out of the rates 
by only giving contracts to, or by preferring members of the League 
to others. So bad, indeed, had this system become that the late 
Government were compelled to pass a statute in 1902 (2 Edw. VII. 
c. 38, sec. 18) to oblige local bodies to record the reason why tenders 
were accepted or rejected, so that the auditors might see where an 
undue preference was given. A typical example is the well-known 
case of the Mullingar Guardians, the facts of which are as follows : 

At a meeting of the Guardians of the Mullingar Poor-law Union, 
held on the 8th of September, 1902, a resolution was passed ‘ that no 
person but a Nationalist should be accepted as contractor to the 
Union of Mullingar.’ 

At a meeting of the Guardians held on the 25th of September, 
1902, tenders were received for the supply of oatmeal. A Mr. Ross 
tendered 111. 9s. and a Mr. Daly 141. perton. The latter was accepted. 

The Local Government Board wrote for an explanation, and 
received a reply dated the 9th of October, 1902: ‘The Guardians 
beg to inform your Board the reason they had for accepting the highest 
tender for oatmeal was that Daly was and is a member of the United 
Irish League, and the others were not.’ 

Proceedings were immediately instituted by the Government to 
declare the contract void, and the Court of Chancery, on the consent 
of the Guardians, made the necessary order for the purpose. 
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Again and again have local authorities made similar attempts to 
misuse their powers, and but for the audit of the Local Government 
Board there can be no doubt that the practice of penalising Unionists 
by undue preference given to members of the League would become 
almost universal. The great safeguard, however, which exists at 
present against maladministration—the foundation of the whole 
success of the Local Government Act—is the audit. The local autho- 
rities know that the auditor will surcharge illegal payments, and 
that if it is a case of wilful maladministration or reckless extravagance 
the Local Government Board as the appellate tribunal will uphold 
the auditor. 

Under Mr. Birrell’s Bill all this is altered. Make the decision of 
the Local Government Board subject to the approval of an elected 
body and you will see every Roman Catholic institution subsidised 
from the rates. There will be favouritism and reckless extravagance. 
No persons but United Leaguers will get contracts, and the highest 
will be accepted with impunity. The Mullingar case will be repeated 
openly. There will thus be a premium for joining the Nationalist 
organisations ; and the 650,000/. contributed by the British taxpayer 
to buy off Mr. Redmond’s opposition will disappear like Oliver Twist’s 
helping of porridge—and with like demands to follow. 

Under the existing system of government in Ireland an auditor’s 
decision in a case like that of the Mullingar Guardians is upheld, but 
under Mr. Birrell’s ‘reform’ any auditor who objected to a United 
Leaguer receiving undue preference would be simply transferred by 
the Nationalist council to another district—or dismissed ! 

Enough has been said to indicate broadly the spirit in which the 
Local Government Act of 1898 has been worked by the Nationalist 
organisations. The quotations and statistics given are in no way 
complete. They are merely typical examples which can be multiplied 
ad infinitum, and those who care to study further Irish local political 
life can find ample material in Mr. Ivan Miiller’s recently published 
book, Ireland To-day and To-morrow. Admitting, therefore—and the 
fact is not contradicted by the Nationalist leaders themselves—that 
the powers given to the local bodies have been used wherever the 
Nationalist influence predominates for the purpose of improving the 
Home Rule machinery, can any reasonable man doubt that the 
control over the administration of the country, over the finances, and 
over the public servants of the Government departments, will be used 
for any other object ? These powers are very real. I have already 
referred to the question of the audit. What will be the position in 
regard to the administration of the law connected with local govern- 
ment ! 

Then, again, the matter of education. The religious question 
enters into every detail of Irish life. An attempt has been made to 
discount the value of the electoral statistics of the county councils 
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on the grounds that in certain Protestant counties of Ulster thére are 
a very large majority of Protestants elected to serve on the local 
bodies. That these Protestant majorities exist in some seven of the 
Irish counties is perfectly true, but it in no way affects my argument. 

If both parties want to fight instead of one, does that fact add to 
your reasons for removing the referee who sees that they fight fair ? 
It is probable that under an Ulster majority on the central council 
Roman Catholic institutes would suffer. It is equally probable that 
under a Roman Catholic majority (which is of course a certainty) the 
Protestant institutions will go to the wall. Personally, I object to 
either result. 

Finally, what will be the position of the Civil servants in the trans- 
ferred departments ? 

On the 7th of May the Liberal party voted for the Devolution Bill 
in order to ‘improve’ the system of government in Ireland. Ten 
days previously an example of this ‘improvement’ was forthcoming 
in a demand from the Nationalist party, of so determined a nature 
that the Government were compelled to yield, for the removal, solely 
on the grounds that he was a Unionist, of a man whose best energies 
and money were being given whole-heartedly to the work of Irish 
development. 

The question of Sir Horace Plunkett’s efficiency did not arise. 
His dismissal from the sphere of activity in which he was engaged, and 
the termination of his efforts on behalf of Ireland, were brought about 
simply because, in the words of Mr. Dillon, ‘he is a Unionist and an 
enemy of the Nationalist party.’ 

What an object-lesson for England on the eve of a measure for the 
government of Ireland according to Home Rule ideas! What a 
dilemma for those Liberals who profess to believe that Nationalist 
administration will not mean the social and political outlawry of the 
minority ! 

Can any reasonable man doubt that, as Mr. Dillon in the past has 
urged the local government electorate ‘to give their vote to no can- 
didate who is not a member of the United Irish League,’ as he now 
objects to the retention in an administrative office of a man because 
he is not in favour of Home Rule—so also will he and his colleagues, 
in the future, make use of any fresh powers which may be given to 
them simply as weapons to strengthen their own position? There 
can be but one answer. I ask, therefore, with Ireland deliberately 
administered in this spirit, the sole object of which is to further the 
interests of a particular political party, irrespective of the develop- 
ment and welfare of the country, what chance can there be of such 
firm and wise government as can alone make for prosperity and 


peace ? 
GERALD ARBUTHNOT. 
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THE IRISH COUNCIL BILL 


THE disapproval with which the Irish Council Bill has been greeted 
in Ireland seems to be due partly to misunderstanding, but princi- 
pally to the fact that the Irish people have based their hopes upon 
the confident assertions of official Unionism that the Bill would 
involve Home Rule or something indistinguishable from it, and 
have ignored the emphatic assurances of official Liberalism that it 
would have nothing whatever to do with Home Rule. On second 
thoughts Irishmen must, I think, admit that the Government at any 
rate have not broken faith, and they may perceive that the Bill has 
certain merits not to be despised. It must be conceded that in 
introducing the measure His Majesty’s Government have carried out 
their pledges during the last General Election with a photographic 
fidelity most exemplary, somewhat unusual in parliamentary annals, 
and decidedly perplexing to their opponents. 

During the election campaign many prominent members of the 
present Cabinet repeatedly assured the electors that no measure 
resembling in its scope Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills would be 
submitted to Parliament. Even those who have never concealed their 
belief that an independent Parliament with an executive responsible 
to it affords the only solution of the Irish problem, stated 
definitely that those views would not be embodied in any Bill. 
The present Prime Minister specifically pledged himself in that 
sense, but at the same time avowed his intention, if he had the 
opportunity, of submitting to Parliament a Bill for extending local 
self-government in Ireland, and urged the Nationalists not to hastily 
spurn such a measure if it was not inconsistent with their larger 
policy. Sir Edward Grey dotted the ‘i’s’ and crossed the ‘ t’s’ of 
the Prime Minister’s statement at Stirling when he defined the Liberal 
party’s immediate duty to be ‘to take up the sympathetic policy of 
the administration of Irish affairs with the help of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, where the Conservative party had left it for want of courage 
to go on with it.’ Mr. Haldane, after referring to the fact that the late 
Government had practically abandoned a policy of coercion, expressed 
his op‘nion that ‘under any system of government the Irish people 
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can only be ruled if attention be paid to their own wishes, and those 
wishes be allowed to prevail in matters which do not touch the integrity 
of the Empire. Such a policy involves,’ he said, ‘ progressive develop- 
ment in the policy of devolution commenced by Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and Mr. Wyndham.’ Such were the views and undertakings laid 
before the people, and it cannot be denied that the Irish Council Bill 
was framed in strict accordance with them. In introducing the 
Bill, Mr. Birrell said : ‘It does not contain a touch or a trace, a hint 
or a suggestion of any new legislative power or authority.’ Mr. 
Arthur Balfour made a similar admission. He recognised that ‘the 
new assembly is not a legislative body ; ’ and, after wondering whether 
the Nationalists would accept the proposal, he added: ‘I know it 
has not the slightest resemblance to any plan that they ever favoured, 
and I am unable to see how by any legitimate process it is capable of 
. development into anything they have suggested.’ Mr. Redmond, in 
referring to the Government measure, said : ‘ What they offer to-day is 
not Home Rule, it is not offered to us as Home Rule, it is not offered 
as a substitute or an alternative for Home Rule.’ We have, there- 
fore, a combined declaration on the part of the spokesman for the 
Government—the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant—of the 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and of the leader 
of the Irish Nationalist party in Parliament, that the Irish Council 
Bill is not Home Rule, bears no resemblance to Home Rule, and 
cannot possibly be developed into Home Rule. How, then, should 
the Bill be described? It is a scheme of departmental co-ordination 
combined with the delegation to a body mainly elected by the people 
of Ireland of control over the more important branches of Irish 
government, and over more than one-half of the expenditure on the 
public service in Ireland. It lies, in fact, in the line of natural, orderly 
progression of the policy pursued under the Viceroyalties of Lord 
Zetland, Lord Cadogan, and Lord Dudley by Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. George Wyndham. It might be fairly 
described in Mr. Wyndham’s words, as designed to promote ‘ the co- 
ordination of detached and semi-detached boards and departments,’ 
and to provide for ‘ the consolidation and increase of existing grants for 
Irish local purposes.’ 

The scheme is very modest. It does not pretend to satisfy in any 
degree the aspirations of Nationalists. It falls far short of the sugges- 
tions of the Irish Reform Association. It is less ambitious than were 
proposals made by Unionist leaders years ago. In alluding to the 
Irish question in a manifesto to his supporters, issued on the 11th of 
June, 1886, Mr. Chamberlain said the objects to be kept in view are : 


to relieve the Imperial Parliament by devolution of Irish local business, to 
secure the free representation of Irish opinion in all matters of purely Irish 
concern, to ‘offer to Irishmen a fair field for legitimate local ambition and 
patriotism, and by removing all unnecessary interference with Irish government 
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on the part of Great Britain, to diminish the causes of irritation and the 
opportunity of collision. 


And the Duke of Devonshire also expressed himself in favour of 
devolution, provided that ‘the powers which may be conferred on 
local bodies should be delegated—not surrendered—by Parliament ;’ 
that ‘the subjects to be delegated should be clearly defined, and 
the right of Parliament to control and revise the action of legislative 
or administrative authorities should be quite clearly reserved.’ But, 
though causing disappointment in many quarters and in many ways, 
the Government have, I think, shown wisdom in confining their 
measure to administrative reform. Had their proposals involved, as 
was desired by the Irish Reform Association, the delegation of legis- 
lative functions, it might have been difficult for them to clear them- 
selves of the accusation of breaking pledges to the electorate. As 
it is, no one can honestly pretend that the Bill is an advance in 
the direction of Home Rule, for no legislative functions whatever 
are delegated to the Council proposed to be set up. The Bill is a 
thing apart, and ought to be considered on its merits without 
reference to or comparison with any demands for autonomy that 
have been made, and without prejudice to any schemes of de- 
volution which have been advanced or which the future may bring 
forth. 

Criticism may therefore be confined to (1) an examination of 
the constitution of the Council, (2) its method of procedure, and 
(3) its powers and the limitations imposed upon those powers. 

(1) It is proposed that the Council should consist of eighty-two 
members elected by the Local Government electors, twenty-four 
nominated members, and one ex-officio member, making a total of 107. 
The Parliamentary divisions constitute the electoral areas for which 
sixty-five out of the eighty-two elected members are to be returned ; 
while in the case of the seventeen remaining elected members two 
or more Parliamentary divisions are rolled into one. There is no 
University representation. The Parliamentary representation of 103 
is thus reduced to eighty-two. 

' Fora purely administrative body such a Council is, in my opinion, 
too large, and would be found unwieldy in the management of its 
affairs. According to Mr. Birrell, an able and benevolent despotism is 
the ideal form of government for Ireland. That is, of course, a figure 
of speech, but the idea outlined in it is sound. It may be safely 
laid down that, provided the hands are sufficient to tackle the work, 
the efficiency of any administrative body is in inverse proportion to 
the numbers composing that body. A Council of, say, forty-eight 
members elected by county and borough councils with a nominated 
element of, say, twelve members, would form a far more service- 
able body in view of the nature of the functions to be discharged 
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by it. And county and borough councils would be preferable as an 
electorate for other reasons. The important fact, recognised by the 
leader of the Nationalists in Parliament, but apparently ignored 
by the National Convention, that the Bill does not attempt to 
set up a body in any way of the nature of a Parliament should be 
emphasised. It is highly desirable that purely political considera- 
tions should, so far as is possible in Ireland, be tacitly omitted in 
the formation of a financial Council. The institution of Parliamentary 
areas might be regarded by the electors as an instruction to make 
political considerations supreme; whereas county councils, having 
acquired large and valuable experience in the administration of 
financial and other affairs, would realise the necessity of sending 
men of great business capacity to manage the affairs of the nation. 
It is true that, even with such constituencies, political considera- 
tions would certainly not be excluded; but there would be some 
chance that the business idea would take precedence of, or would 
at any rate modify, the political idea, to the obvious advantage 
of the Council as a purely administrative body. With the Parlia- 
mentary constituencies, as proposed in the Bill, it is probable that 
the political idea would preponderate over, if not entirely swamp, 
the business idea. 

The nominated section of the Council is, I presume, designed to 
secure the representation of minorities, and to enlist the services of 
valuable men who are not partisans of any political organisation. I 
dislike the idea of nomination, but in this case it may be necessary, 
for the following reasons. In the first place, proposals for electoral 
minority representation would require a complete recasting of the 
whole electorate system, would lead to endless discussion, and would 
so complicate the measure as to be impracticable. In the second 
place, minorities, whether estimated on a religious, political, industrial, 
or social basis, are so small over the greater part of Ireland that no 
system of minority representation would secure them anything like’ 
adequate representation on the Council. Such minorities should be 
represented, and nomination is therefore necessary; but I should 
like to see it gradually succeeded by a system of co-option. It may 
be taken for granted that political and class considerations would, at 
any rate at first, largely influence, if not entirely dominate, elections 
by the people to the Council. But it would not sway election by 
the Council of co-opted members to anything like the same extent. 
A Council would be intensely anxious to justify itself, and to show 
its capacity to deal with the affairs of the nation. It would come to 
see that, for that purpose, the nation as a whole should be repre- 
sented on it, and cannot be so represented through election by an 
electorate almost entirely composed of classes engaged in one industry 
—agriculture. I am confident that the Council, once established and 
in good working order, could be perfectly trusted to co-opt men who 
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would make it in a fair measure representative of all industries and 
classes in the country. 

(2) The business of the Council might be conducted by one of 
two methods—either by committees as provided in the Bill, or by 
the appointment of members of the Council as heads of the depart- 
ments transferred to it. The first method may be described as being 
framed on the municipal, and the second on the Parliamentary model. 
The latter has much to recommend it on the score of directness and 
simplicity, and for other reasons. The Crown, directly or through 
the Lord Lieutenant, would appoint, after consultation with the 
Council, a member to represent each department placed under the 
control of the Council. If there were eight departments there would 
be eight ministers, forming a sort of Cabinet, holding office at the 
pleasure of the Council ; but there is no precedent for such an arrange- 
ment in a purely administrative body, and its introduction at the 
outset in an untried and inexperienced body might be a somewhat 
doubtful experiment. A very close analogy to Parliament would be 
created, and the tendency might be to subordinate efficient adminis- 
tration to political or possibly even to sectarian considerations ; 
party struggles might prove detrimental to the efficient management 
of the affairs of the nation. That the business of the United Kingdom 
and of the Empire is carried on with comparative smoothness under 
our system of party government is due to the fact that, subject to 
very large and general changes of policy, it is conducted by the 
permanent Civil servants at the head of the great departments of 
State without break of continuity. If the Parliamentary model 
were adopted on the Council, administration might gradually fall 
into the hands of the permanent Civil servants, thereby depriving 
the people of effective control through their representatives. Ad- 
ministration by councils acting through committees has proved by 
experience to work well. On the whole, though the Parliamentary 
model is attractive, His Majesty’s Government have, I believe, been 
wise in adopting the municipal model in their Bill—a course which 
does not preclude the possibility that experience would show advan- 
tages in the other system. Unquestionably, however, the Council should 
select its own committees, and the committees should select their 
own chairmen at any rate after the expiration of the first three years. 

(3) The Bill transfers to the Irish Council eight of the principal 
departments dealing with Irish affairs, including the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion, the Congested Districts Board, and the Commissioners of Public 
Works. The duties of the Lord Lieutenant to frame regulations for 
the Estates Commissioners in carrying out the provisions of the 
Land Act of 1903 are transferred to the Council. Primary and inter- 
mediate education are also transferred. A good deal of misunder- 
standing appears to exist on the subject of the creation of a department 
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of education. It seems to be forgotten that to all intents and purposes 
such a department already exists. The proposal is to bring it under 
the supervision of the Council. For this purpose an Education Com- 
mittee is to be created to which educational experts not being members 
of the Council will be appointed. In a matter of such importance it is 
probable that two committees would be created with six nominated 
experts on each ; but even if there were only one committee with six 
nominated experts upon it the Council could not be deprived of the 
advice and assistance of those best qualified to deal with the educa- 
tional needs ‘of the youth of the country. The exact proportion of 
nominated to elected members is a matter of detail. The Committee 
or Committees should be formed after consultation with the Council. 
The Bill also authorises the Lord Lieutenant, after consultation with the 
Council, to transfer powers over other and minor departments ; and it 
proposes to enact that the King in Council may ‘declare any powers 
of any Government department or authority in England, so far as 
they are exercised in or in relation to Ireland, to be powers to which 
the Act applies.’ The prospective functions of the Council are not 
therefore confined to the exercise of the powers immediately conferred 
upon it. 

The powers devolving on the Council within the limits of business 
assigned to it are complete. Questions are decided by the majority 
of those voting. Patronage is in the hands of the Council. On this 
point also considerable misapprehension appears to exist. The 
drafting of the Bill is slovenly, but the intention is, I think, clear 
enough. The Council is to be formed for the purpose of preliminary 
work in 1908, but it is not to undertake executive business until 1909. 
Clauses 2 and 22 are evidently designed to transfer patronage to the 
Council when it becomes operative in 1909, and to provide for appoint- 
ments up to that time. In finance, the estimates are to be sub- 
mitted to the Council, and the Council makes such appropriations as 
it thinks fit. It can make supplemental appropriation and, on the 
other hand, it can carry over or transfer unexpended balances. On 
these large powers certain checks designed mainly for the safeguarding 
of minorities may, if necessary, be exercised. Personally I do not for 
a moment believe that the majority of the Council would desire to 
deal unfairly or harshly by the minority. But the fears of the minority, 
though in my opinion not well founded, are nevertheless genuine and 
should be allayed. They can be allayed only by practical experience, 
and protection is in the meantime necessary. We have the declara- 
tion of Mr. Redmond, repeated over and over again in his most admir- 
able speech on the introduction of the Bill, that, ‘speaking for the 
Nationalist party, he would agree to ‘ any desirable safeguards’ and 
was anxious to show ‘that the desire of the majority of the Irish 
people is not to do wrong to anybody.’ It is obvious that the only 
guarantee that is worth more than verbal assurance is to be found 
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in some appeal to the ultimate judgment of Parliament. The Bill 
accordingly gives certain powers to the Lord Lieutenant, as the channel 
of communication with the Ministry of the day and Parliament. 
He can refer back any resolution to the Council for further consider- 
ation and communicate his reasons for doing so; and he can veto 
the resolutions of the Council. These powers are practically the 
same as those inherent in the Crown and exercised by the represent- 
ative of the Crown in all self-governing Colonies. In the case of a 
legislative body they would afford sufficient protection, legislation 
being positive in its character. But in a purely administrative body 
the veto and the power of referring back is not sufficient, for a minority 
could be ill-treated negatively as well as positively; refusal to act 
might be as injurious as action. The reservation of power to the Lord 
Lieutenant is not well expressed. Better drafting would, I think, 
remove most of the objections urged against it, but the idea is sound 
if the unfounded fears of the minority are to be allayed. It is 
difficult to see how really effective safeguards can be introduced 
otherwise than by giving some power of action in the case of extreme 
necessity to someone. After all, in considering matters of this kind an 
assumption of bona fides must be made. It would, of course, be easy to 
show that the Lord Lieutenant and a Government and majority in 
Parliament actively hostile to the Council and determined upon creating 
a breakdown could exercise the powers of the Bill in such a manner as 
to bring about that result. It is equally easy to prove that the 
Nationalist majority on the Council, if they desire to wreck the machine, 
would find no difficulty in doing so. We are bound to assume that 
the powers inherent in the majority and the powers confided to the 
Lord Lieutenant would on the whole be exercised in a fair and reason- 
able spirit. 

This criticism of the constitution, procedure and powers of the 
Council, though short, is I think sufficient to show that the objections 
to the Bill urged. before the Convention and in the public press 
in Ireland are concerned with details; that they raise points which 
ought to be threshed out in Parliament, and are not of a character 
to justify the rejection of the measure. I will now proceed to discuss 
the all-important question of finance. 

To form a correct conclusion, examination cannot be confined to 
the adequacy of the provision made for the normal expenditure of the 
departments handed over to the Council. Other matters connected 
with the political and economic condition of Ireland must be also 
considered. If that examination be conducted in a fair, generous and 
impartial spirit it will, I think, be found that the financial proposals 
in the Bill are in many respects inadequate. 

Ireland in her long insistence on her right to complete autonomy 
has, outside of theory, justified her contention by insisting that she is 
capable of managing her own affairs, not only as well but better than 
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anybody else can manage them for her; and that in doing so she 
would be just to all men. She was put upon her trial, to a certain 
extent, when County Government was granted in 1898; and she has 
come well out of that trial. Whether in respect of probity or 
efficiency in administration, the borough and county councils in 
Ireland compare favourably with similar institutions in Great 
Britain. By Mr. Birrell’s Bill she would be subjected to a severer test, 
and it is but natural that men representing the vast majority of the 
Irish people should be reluctant to accept a responsibility upon the 
due discharge of which their political claims must to a great extent 
stand or fall, unless they feel assured that the operations of the Council 
would not be impeded by scarcity of funds. They have a right to insist 
upon a fair chance and a little more. It must be remembered also 
that the expenses of the Council will be considerable, necessitating 
the employment of a large staff. Democratic administration is always 
expensive. County councils in Great Britain and Ireland cost more 
than the old system of quarter sessions or grand juries ; and quarter 
sessions and grand juries cost more than if administration had been 
concentrated in one hand. If the ideal despot mentioned by Mr. 
Birrell could be found, unquestionably the administrative affairs of 
Ireland would be conducted at considerable less charge than must be 
involved in administration by a Council of 107 members ; full allow- 
ance should therefore be made for increased cost of administration. 
Furthermore, Ireland must not be looked upon as a going concern. 
The estate is not in a good state of repair ; on the contrary, it has been 
grossly neglected and is in a very bad state of repair. A large capital 
outlay is in many respects necessary. 

The main conception of the Bill evidently is that the administration 
of certain departments of the public service in Ireland should be handed 
over to the Council on consideration of grants of moneys sufficient 
to enable the Council to carry on the administration of the trans- 
ferred departments. The money voted by Parliament for the susten- 
ance of the transferred departments for the present year appears to 
be taken as the basis of the arrangement, with the addition of a 
small sum to satisfy the prospective needs of each department, and 
the general industrial requirements of the country. 

It is proposed to create an Irish Fund, divided into three compart- 
ments : 

(1) General Provision grant ; 

(2) Public Works grant ; and 

(3) Supplemental grant. 

The Chief Secretary has promised to present to Parliament a 
return of the income of each of the transferred departments or ser- 
vices, and till that return is available it is impossible to judge 
accurately whether the General Provision, fixed by clause 5 (3) of 
the Bill at three and three-quarter millions, is adequate or not ; but 
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from the terms of the Bill and the Parliamentary statement of votes 
a general idea can be formed as to the sufficiency of the provision. 
From section 7 of the Bill it appears that the ‘General Provision’ 
will include the Local Taxation Account, which varies little for Ireland 
from year to year, and was last year 1,446,000/. From last year’s 
votes it can be gathered that the transferred departments received 
maintenance sums aggregating about two and a quarter millions, 
excluding the endowments whicli some enjoy and which are not 
shown on the votes. Some of the expenditure was, however, for 
Imperial purposes, and subject to correction on further information. 
I should say that, for purely Irish purposes, the expenditure on the 
transferred departments was about 2,100,000]. If this sum is added 
to the Local Taxation Account mentioned above, and the total 
deducted from the ‘ General Provision’ of 3,750,000/., the remainder 
will be 204,000/., which, if this, calculation be correct, is the sum 
allowed for the development and improvement of the transferred 
departments during the first five years of the arrangement. In my 
opinion this sum is inadequate, and should be raised by at least an 
additional 100,000/. a year. It is beyond dispute that many Irish 
services, particularly education, have been starved, and that the 
country is languishing from a parsimonious policy very different from 
that pursued in Great Britain, and that the time has come for a wiser 
and more liberal policy to be inaugurated. 

The Bill also provides two additional grants—namely, the Public 
Works grant of 300,000/. and the Supplemental grant of 114,000/., 
which, taken with the 204,000]. referred to above as the allowance 
for departmental improvement and development, make up 618,000/., 
a sum which falls short by 32,0001. of the 650,000/. stated by Mr. 
Birrell in his speech on the introduction of the Bill to be the amount 
of the new and additional yearly grant. If my calculations are cor- 
rect, no doubt this deficiency would be made good. 

The Public Works grant consists, as mentioned above, of an 
annual sum of 300,000/. provided in clause 5 (3), which is carried 
to a particular account called the Public Works Account, the object 
being, as Mr. Birrell said, ‘ of providing the new Council with a sum 
upon which, if they like, they can borrow and obtain advances, being 
certain of the sum they will receive each year during the five years.’ 
Mr. Birrell does not mention the terms upon which the Council is 
likely to be able to borrow money for five years. I consider that this 
Public Works grant is insignificantly small, and that the borrowing 
powers of the Council under the Bill as it stands are illusory. Under 
the Bill the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland appear to 
have power to raise money on the security of the whole Irish Fund, 
but the Irish Fund is liable to unknown charges for losses on flotation 
of stock for the purpose of carrying on the Land Purchase Act, and 
it is a fluctuating amount, being fixed for a period of five years only. 
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Investors would naturally be”shy in making advances on the security 
of an uncertain income. It would probably be wiser, therefore, to 
set aside a certain annual sum for the service of loans. 

Clause 5 (3) of the Bill also provides the Supplemental grant of 
114,0007., ‘which is also,’ according to Mr. Birrell, ‘intended for 
expenditure in the nature of capital expenditure’ on the depart- 
ments and to satisfy new charges, such as, I presume, the cost of 
the Council, the Irish Treasury, and so forth. The cost of the Irish 
Council and Treasury with the necessary establishments cannot fall 
far short of 50,000/. per annum, and there would then be left a mere 
64,000. per annum to remedy the crying scandal of the insanitary 
hovels misnamed National schoolhouses, and to undertake other 
improvements urgently required. Manifestly this grant is wholly 
inadequate. 

These three grants make up a total of 4,164,000/., and, in addition 
to this sum, certain annual payments aggregating, I believe, 140,0001. 
or thereabouts, derived from the Irish Church surplus, are made to 
the Congested Districts Board, the Board of Agriculture, and the 
Intermediate Education Board. These payments bring up the total 
amount forming the Irish Fund to about 4,300,0001. 

Two other ways of assisting Ireland are indicated but are not 
defined in the Bill. The country is somehow or other to be relieved 
from losses incidental to the floating of Land Purchase Loans at a 
discount ; and economies effected in the cost of existing establish- 
ments not transferred are presumably to go to her credit. 

The first method is concerned with the Ireland Development grant. 
The Development grant is a sum of 185,000/. given under the Act of 
1902 as an equivalent to the grants given to England and Scotland for 
educational purposes. Ireland made a bad bargain in agreeing that 
the amount should be stereotyped at 185,000/. The educational grant 
for England and Scotland has largely increased since 1902, and the 
Irish grant, being in the nature of an equivalent, ought to have been 
proportionately increased. There are certain charges on the Develop- 
ment grant—namely, 20,000]. to the Congested Districts Board ; 
permanent educational charges amounting, according to last year’s 
estimates, to 74,118/. ; and a charge of 70,000/. running for sixty-eight 
and a half years to satisfy the loss already made on the flotation of 
loans under the Land Act of 1903. These charges reduce the grant 
to 20,000/. a year. Tue Bill in its fourteenth clause proposes that the 
grant to the Congested Districts Board amounting to 20,000/., and, 
I infer, the 74,118. for educational purposes are to be taken off the 
Development grant and charged to the General Provision grant ; and 
that the Development grant, reduced to 165,000/., should then be 
chargeable for losses on flotation. With all this chopping and changing, 
transference of charges from one fund to another, and earmarking 
certain annual sums as for capital expenditure, it is not easy to estimate 
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what the financial condition of the Council will be; but, speaking 
broadly, it may, I think, be said that the amount allotted to the 
service of the transferred departments—namely, the amount voted 
for the current year—is, with the sum of 204,000/. which I make out 
to be the additional grant given under the head of ‘ General Provision,’ 
barely sufficient to carry on with and to make a little progress; but 
without going into details, it is surely obvious that the sums of 204,000/. 
and 114,000/. are quite insufficient to develop the Agricultural depart- 
ment with its Technical Education branch, and to put primary and 
intermediate education on a proper basis by converting pig-sties into 
tolerably sanitary schoolrooms, providing decent salaries for the 
teaching staff, and generally satisfying the educational needs of the 
community. 

Though it is reasonable that losses accruing under the operations of 
the Land Act of 1903 through default in the punctual payment of 
annuities should be borne by the local authorities, it is outrageous 
that losses on flotation should fall upon them, or upon the Develop- 
ment grant, or the general income of Ireland. The loans are raised 
on the whole of the security of the whole United Kingdom. It is 
true the expenditure is for the direct benefit of one portion of the 
United Kingdom—Ireland ; but Ireland is not raising money in the 
capacity of a self-governing colony pledging her own resources with 
an Imperial guarantee. She is not responsible for a decline in British 
credit, nor for faulty financial methods which have resulted in the 
extraordinary fact that a 2? per cent. stock has no preference over 
a stock bearing interest at only 2}, the security being in both 
cases the same. It is not just to charge discount on flotation against 
Ireland’s account; and, moreover, she cannot bear the loss. It 
would eat up the Development grant in a very short time, would 
make bankrupts of the county councils, and would cause a serious 
inroad on the general fund. 

The intention of the Bill in respect to crediting the Irish account 
with savings made in departments not placed under her control is 
obscure. It is stated in clause 5 (3) of, the Bill that ‘in fixing the 
general provision for any future periods, regard shall be had to any 
benefit to the Exchequer arising during the preceding period from any 
savings or reduction on the total expenditure on Irish services in 
relation to powers other than powers to which the Act applies.’ 
Various constructions may be placed upon this paragraph, but it may 
be assumed, as I think correctly, that Ireland is intended to get the 
benefit of such savings. She is certainly entitled to it, and the savings 
should be placed to her credit as they accrue. The department in 
which large economies may be possible, if warranted by circumstances, 
is the police. The amount would depend upon the condition of the 
country ; and it is but fair that the people should get full credit for 
economies dependent upon the conduct of the people. 
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Speaking broadly, and on the assumption that grants for higher 
education, or recommended by Royal Commissions, would be 
Imperial charges, the financial provisions would, with the excep- 
tions mentioned, be sufficient if Ireland could be looked upon as a 
property well drained and fenced, furnished with suitable roads and 
dwellings, and in a thoroughly well-organised and efficient condition. 
But we all know that such is not the case, and that large sums are 
required to put it in good repair and to place it on a profit-making 
basis. It is impossible for the Council to deal with such great questions 
as arterial drainage, afforestation, improvement of harbours, and 
means of communication on the basis of funds provided in the Bill, 
and it would be wise to enable it todoso. The credit of Great Britain 
is largely pledged in Ireland, and expenditure on public works is in 
her interest as an insurance against loss on land purchase and other 
loans. It is quite possible that the Council could borrow money for 
such a specific purpose as arterial drainage on easier terms than the 
Treasury appears able to borrow for the Land Act of 1903. There are 
many wealthy Irishmen in the United States and in the Colonies ; if 
their sympathy goes deeper than verbal profession and the occasional 
dollar it could find convenient expression in underwriting a loan. At 
any rate, it should be clearly understood and acknowledged that the 
provisions made for financing the Council are not calculated to enable 
it to undertake large public works, and Parliament should be pledged, 
so far as it can pledge itself, to pay adequate attention to resolutions 
of the Council dealing with them. 

On this subject of finance also the objections to the Bill raise 
questions eminently suitable for discussion in Parliament, and do not 
warrant the summary rejection of the Bill. It is difficult, therefore, 
to understand the motives actuating the Nationalist party. The 
measure does not in any way affect their aspirations and demands. 
It does not pretend to deal with them; even without a word of 
repudiation on their part no one could for a moment imagine that 
they accept it as a discharge of any of their political claims. It 
would place them in possession of two arguments of great utility 
by enabling them to demonstrate the capacity of Irishmen to 
manage their own affairs, and to show that the interests and feelings 
of minorities are safe in the hands of the majority ; and, above all, it 
would enable them to do something immediately for the regeneration 
of Ireland. It is the most that they could get now ; they may be able 
and anxious to wait, but Ireland cannot afford to wait. ‘ While Ireland 
has been waiting "—to use Mr. Redmond’s eloquent words—‘ there has 
been a gaping wound in her side, and her sons have had to stand by 
helpless while they saw her very life blood pouring out before their 
eyes.’ It ought to be accepted by all Irish Unionists who are also 
Irishmen with the welfare of their country at heart, for it gives the 
Irish people the power of administering purely Irish affairs and all 
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the advantages to be derived therefrom. It ought to be accepted by 
all sensible Unionists in Great Britain, for it is merely the natural 
development of the policy pursued by the Unionist party down to the 
beginning of 1905 with much success. It is in fact a Unionist child 
left abandoned on the doorstep of the present Government. 

The Unionist comments upon the Bill are quite illogical. It is evident 
that this modest extension of self-government came as a surprise to 
those apostles of a negative unionism whose political wisdom is cramped 
and cabined within the limits of successive Coercion Acts. Anticipa- 
tion had been raised by intractable persons that the Bill would be a 
Home Rule measure designed to place the Protestant minority under 
the heels of a Catholic majority dominated by an intolerant hierarchy ; 
and would involve a decided breach in the Act of Union. The result 
of the preliminary campaign which preceded the introduction of the 
Bill is amusing. On the following morning the Unionist press, having 
evidently prepared strings of adjectives in advance, commented 
on the measure in wilful blindness of its very restricted proposals ; and 
in spite of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s assurance to the contrary described it 
as ‘Home Rule’; such an illogical campaign cannot be continued. 
The objections that can be raised to the real Bill are few and very 
flimsy. The argument that the machine would be proved unworkable 
in order to extort independence is absurd. The idea that Nationalists 
would endeavour to establish the legislative claims of Ireland by show- 
ing her administrative incapacity is ridiculous. Equally silly is the 
argument that you must not give people lesser powers for fear they 
should prove to you that you can with safety and advantage trust 
them with larger powers. The assertion that the scheme as it 
might be amended will prove unworkable is based on the assumption 
that the Council will desire that it should be unworkable ; but, on 
that assumption, it is easily proved that no existing or conceivable 
constitution of any sort or kind, written or unwritten, could possibly 
work well. 

The amount of opposition that the Bill would be likely to receive 
in Great Britain cannot be gauged, depending as it does upon 
unknown quantities—the gullibility of the British people and the 
desire of politicians to play upon it. The Bill is,as I have shown, 
far more modest in its scope than measures which Unionists were 
prepared to accord to Ireland years ago. It is, as I have also 
shown, in the logical sequence of the policy pursued by Unionists 
during the last decade. It is difficult to see how statesmen who 
were willing to give Ireland more when she was seething with 
crime can be unwilling to give Ireland less now that she is tranquil 
and seeking to attain her ends by legitimate and constitutional means. 
But even if such a strange and illogical course were to be pursued 
it would be necessary to persuade the electorate that a Bill con- 
ferring no legislative powers whatever, confined to the devolution of 
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administrative functions, merely handing over to the elected of the 
people control over certain departments dealing solely with Irish 
local affairs, is a worse thing than or the same thing as a Bill pro- 
posing to set up a sovereign independent Parliament and executive 
responsible to it. I doubt if the credulity of the British public 
would stand so severe a strain. The probability is that the Irish 
Council Bill, wisely amended, would find a place upon the Statute 
book. How such a consummation can be deemed injurious to 
Ireland’s prospects in the present or in the future is difficult to under- 
stand. 


DUNRAVEN. 


The Editor of Tue N INETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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